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NEW AND LITTLE-KNOWN INVERTEBRATA FROM 
THE NEOCOMIAN OF KANSAS.* 

By F. W. (^RAOiN, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Th«* Inwrtt'brata h<*n*in trHat»Ml wrro colh'Cted bv th«' writer in Kiowa 
and riark counties, Kansas. 

The **Belviden' section" referred to below, is thai shown in the ex- 
jiosures on the south side of the Medicine Lodjre river, in the south- 
eastern part of Kiowa countv, at Belvidere. It was first described in / 
.lanuary, 1S89, in the Bullftin of thr WnMhbnrn CoUer/e Lahoratory of 
yatural Ilutorif (Sii. \), pp. WTy, \M\). It was more fully described in my 
article "On the Cheyenne Sandstone and the Neocomian Shales of Kan- 
sas," which was published in No. 11 of th«' same IhiUetiu (see pp. 7.V7!)). 
and, with some revision, in Vols. (» and 7 of TiiK Amerh'an (JEOLotJisT. 
(Si»e Vol. 7, pp. '2.') and '>($.) 

The "HlutT Crei'k s«»ction." described also in the article ''On thi* 
Cheyenne Sandstone and thi' Neocomian Shales," etc.. is in Clark 
county on the east bluff of Hluff creek, about two mih*s below the old 
Vanhem i)osloffice. 

(? NEREIS) INCOGNITA, sp. nov. 

Plat*' 1, fi«?s. 20-22. 
The specific name, hicotjuita^ is proposed as a convenient 
designation for the large, apparently nereid, worm that in- 
habited the sandy beaeh of the ( -omancliean sea of southern 
Kansas, and the casts of whose burrows (part of one of which 
is shown natural size from above and in cross-section in figures 
21 and 22 of Plate I) occur commonly in Kiowa county in 
No. 5 of my Belvidere section, and occasionally, at least, in 
Clark county, in the earthy or saccharoidal sandstone which 
constitutes No. 4 of my Bluti' Creek section. 

♦Advance sheets tlistributed Mav iW. 1804. 
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The burrQvfi. f'prid boldly sweeping, tortuous curves which 

He in a aH8[Iiiry warped surface and occasionally cross theni- 

8elve».in dlpigmoid or ^'figure 8" path. The transverse section 
* • * 
^, ^f.^th«»fcast is lenticular, averaging about 10 and 6 mm. in ma- 

jir>l-*and minor diameters. 

PLICATULA SENESCENS. sp. nov. 

Plati' I. fiffs. 17 and IS. 

Shell quite small, compressed, inequivalve, obliquely sub- 
pyriform or inequilat^rally rounded-triangular; beaks de- 
pressed and indistinct, that of the right valve subtruncate by 
the scar of adnation ; valves ornamented with numerous 
punctationg andshort, radially disposed, punctiform wrinkles, 
so arranged that the intervening elevations do not constitute 
distinct, continuous, radial, rib-like plicules such as are seen 
in most species of this genus, but, rather, faintly suggest 
them : margins of valves thickened, that of the left valve 
forming a broad, distinctl}'^ elevated, concentrically laminated 
border in marked contrast with the discal sculpture; right 
valve moderately convex, the left flattish or slightly concave. 

Meanurewents, — Hight 11; length 10; breadth 4.5 mm. 

Orrurrenet'. — In No. Wat the Ht'lviderc .s«M*li<>ii. soulhwi^si <»f th«* rail- 
way station. I have .seen but I wo or IhrtM' spcciiniMis. 

AVICULA BELVIDERENSIS, sp.nov. 

Shell strongl}*^ inequivalve, smooth, obliquely purse-shaped, 
larger than that of A. subgihbosa M. <fe H., as figured in Meek's 
Cretaceous Invertebrata (Plate 28, fig. 12), to which it bears 
considerable general resemblance, differing from it apparently 
in' having a longer hinge-line, a relatively larger and more 
prominent anterior and larger posterior ear ; anterior ear ab- 
ruptly compressed, marked oil* by a distinct but shallow sul- 
cus, and marked with one or two infero-marginal folds; pos- 
terior ear continuous with the gently concave posterior slope 
of the shell ; left valve strongly and rather narrowly arched 
from front to rear, much more convex than the right, its beak 
also more elevated above the hinge-line than that of the latter 
( ? hinge-line as long as or longer than the shell). 

(frrurrfncf. — I hav«' bofon* nn' tliirtcen s|H'ciiinMis of this sp«*ci«'s 
from No. T) and on<* from Nt>. !{ of the lU'lvidcn' s(»ction. taivcn in the 
south and soutliwi'St vicinity of Hdviderc All an* imporfoct, non<* 
showing (•omplt't*' outlines or thr <'.\aot form of th<* iM)stPrior <*ar: antl 
non<' aih)winir prrcist* measurements. 
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PINNA COMANCHEANA, sp. nov. 

Shell large, thin ; anteriorly inflated and subcircular in 
cross-section, becoming more compressed and with exteriorly 
concave upper slopes posteriorly ; not, or only very obtusely, 
angulatcd along the median line; increase of hight with 
distance from beak more rapid than in J\ lakeaif White; 
decussately ornamented with rather remote radial costelhe 
and somewhat less conspicuously raised remote concentric 
lines, there beingabout nine of the radial costelhe on tlie con- 
cave slope. 

The shell attains a length of at least eight or nine inches. 

Oerurrence. — ('ommoii in rooks of tho Frrdcricksbur^ division in 
Kansas, Texas and New M<>.\ico: ♦•s[x'cially in thi' Comancho Peak 
limcstotH' of T<*xas. Tho hip^«*st specimen that I have observed is in 
the collection ma(h' in the Tucnmcari district of New Mexico by the 
W. F". Ciimmins' party of the (ieolo.tfical Survey of Texas. The types 
are S[M»cimens in the writer's private colh'ction from Kansas and Texas 
and in the Colorado C'ollep* colh'ctions from southwt'stern Kansas. All 
of the sp<*cim<*ns thus far obtained near Helvidere, Kansas, are from 
Xo. 5 of the Helvidere section. 

CUCULL>EA (IDONEARCA) TERMINALIS, var. nov. recedens. 

Plate 1. fijr. li>. 

The hinge of CucuUwa terwiHaJiit Con. being entirely un- 
known, I present a figure of the interior of the Helvidere, 
Kansas, Tdonearca which I provisionally referred to C. tcr- 
mitialis in my '^Contribution to the Invertebrate Paleontology 
of the Texas Cretaceous'' (Fourth Ann. Rep. Geol. Surv. of 
Texas, p. 175). This shell occurs in great abundance in No. 
5 and occasionally in No. 8 of the Belvidere section ; and is 
found through the entire thickness of the Comanche shales of 
Clark county. 

As compared with the type-figure of C tenninaliit, the Bel- 
videre species has the beaks less anterior, and by no means 
terminal, though their position is somewhat variable and the 
figure now given represents perhaps a little more than the 
average of their recession from a terminal position. 

Typical C. ferminalis belongs to the Alternating beds, 
while the C recedens belongs to the lower part of the Fred- 
ericksburg division, as represented in Kansas and as seen on 
a hill-slope a little west of Weatherford, Texas (where oc- 
curs a shell-bed that is apparently the equivalent of No. 5 of 
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ray Belvidere section in paleontologic character and strati- 
graphic position). It is therefore' possible that recedens may 
prove to be a species distinct from terminali»^ when future 
explorations in the Alternating beds shall lead to the discov- 
ery of the hinge of undoubted terminalis, 

LIMOPSIS SUBIMBRICATUS, sp. nov. 

PlaU* 1, fij^s. ()— 8. 

Shell small, obliquely subrotund, or obliquely rotund-quad- 
rilateral, of moderate convexity ; beaks placed a little in ad- 
vance of the middle, small but distinct, giving the dorsal 
outline of the shell an apiculate aspect; hinge-plate ample, 
but gradually narrowed to a strait in the mid-part where its 
lower border is gently subangulated at a point a little back 
of that immediately below the beaks; denticles about twenty- 
three in number, arranged in a divaricate series, median and 
terminal denticles short and minute, the intermediate larger 
and elongate denticles for the most part curved or angulated ; 
outer surface of shell smooth, except usually for a few re- 
mote, unevenly distributed, coarse, concentric growth-lines, 
or incipient imbrications; margin entire. 

Meusiirements, — Hight 19; length 19; breadth 10 mm. 

Orcurrenre. — Common in No. 5 of lli«» l^»lviderc section, soutli of llu' 

railwav station. 

NUCULA CATHERINA, sp. nov. 

Shell small, compressed, triangular, or cuneate-ovate ; the 
entire exterior ornamented with numerous concentric rows of 
small, closely set, compressed, hyphen-like tubercles, with one 
or two distal, broad, deeply-impressd, concentric growth-lines, 
and with delicate radial stria*; each tubercle set so that its 
trend agrees with the direction of the subjacent concentric 
growth-line, and all of the tubercles being arranged not only 
in concentric series but at the same time in quincunx order, 
so as to form two sets of intersecting, oblique, and gently 
curving rows. 

Jfeftauremettts. — Hight 10.5; length 15; breadth 5 mm., in 
a small specimen. An imperfect larger specimen indicates 
dimensions at least one and a half times these. 

Oenirrence. — In No. '^ and in tli«* transition from No. 4 to No. "^ of the 
Ui'lvidcn* sf'cticm, one and a lialf to two n^ilcs soiUhw(^t of the Helvi- 
d«'re railwav station. 

None of the three type-specimens show the hinge charac- 
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ters ; so that the generic position must, for the present, re- 
main somiewhat doubtful, the provisional generic reference 
being based upon the shape and general aspect. The species, 
however, is so strongly marked by its exquisite ornamentation 
that it cannot be mistaken for any other with which I am 
acquainted. It is named in honor of my wife. 

REMONDIA FERRISSI Cragin. 

Plate I. %. 1. 

The illustration is from a drawing of the type-specimen 
made in 1889. when the original description of the species 
(published in Bull. Washb. Coll. Lab. Nat. Hist., Vol. 2, No. 
10, Dec. 1889, p. 68) was prepared. 

Attention may here be called to some errors which crept 
into that description. In the fourth line of the description, 
the ratio, ''8:7," should read 7:8. In the fifth and tenth 
lines, the word, ^'convex," should read, concave. 

The type was from No. 8 of the Belvidere section ; but the 
writer has recently collected several other examples in No. 5, 
south of the Belvidere railway station. These agree well in 
size and outline with the type, and show that the latter was 
an adult specimen, and that the species is quite distinct from 
the Sonoran li,fnrca(a Gabb. But some of them present an 
ornamental feature not observed in the type, in having a se- 
ries of several parallel, oblique folds, trending backward and 
a little upward on the umbonal region. The crests of these 
folds are acute, though low, and the troughs are broad and 

shallow. • 

CARDITA BELVIDERENSIS. sp. nov. 

Plate 1. fijrs. D-ll. 

Shell of small to medium size, triangular or cardiform, 
moderately to rather strongly' ventricose; beaks placed near 
the ant<jrior side and directed strongly forward; exterior of 
either valve ornamented with about 26 ribs, of which 19 or 20 
are narrow, prominent, spinigerous, and separated by valleys 
about twice as wide as themselves, the other 6 or thereabout 
being low, plainer, and crowded; spines of the larger ribs 
much more closely set than the ribs themselves, short, erect, 
subtruncate (commonly appearing as little more than coarse 
granules owing to the weathering of the shell); margin of 
valves deeply notched. 
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JfeatfHremenfu. — Hight 28; length 27; breadth 17.5 mm., 
in the largest speei^ien ; average specimens having about 
two-thirds of these dimensions. 

(h-ntrrenre. — The s|)ecie.s abounds immediately south and southwest 
of li<*lvid(»re, in the sliell-phttform designated as No. .") of my li<'lvidere 
section, associated witli SpheuoiiinruK pederimlis Uoem.. Schht'hhuchia 
ptruriiina Von H.. LiwopxiM fjeiridcn nxia VrniX., Strpuia sp.. etc. It is jj^t- 
haps th»' commonest fossil of this liorizon. e.xceptin^ tiie small or 
"hilW phase of (injphiVii pitcheri Mort. It occurs here, however, 
mostly in weatliered s|M'cimens that show tlii' short spjnes as more or 
less protuberant jrranules only. It occurs sparinjrly in Xo. *J, sometimes 
with the spines beautifully presi'rv»*d. I have collected a few six^ci- 
meiis in the lower part of the I51utf Creek Neocomian section in (Mark 
count \', Kan.sas. I have also seen several examples (»f this species 
amon«r siM'cimens collected b\ Mr. W. F. Cummins in the Tucumcari 
district in N«*w Mexico. 

(7CARDIUM) MUDGEI. sp. nov. 

Size apparently about that of Cardi/ft hvlridereitsis^ shell 
ornamented with heavy, narrowly-interspaced, round-topped, 
radial ribs, and with numerous freely projecting, concentric, 
lamellar borders, which are relatively more prominent in cros- 
sing the ribs than elsewhere, forming thereupon strong hood- 
like imbrications. Within a space of 9 millimeters on the 
ventral margin of the t\^pe specimen, there are 5 ribs, and on 
the largest one of these ribs there are, on the distal 7 milli- 
meters of its length \) of the hood-like imbrications. 

(h'ff/rnnrr.-Si}. '.\ of the Helvidere section, about a mile and a half 
south w»'st of the Uelvidere railwav station. 

Only a |>art of a sin«;N« valv«* <»f this sIkJI has been fouml, so that th»^ 
"generic place of the s|)ecies is somewhat doubtful: but the ornanuMJla- 
tion is of such a character as to readily distinjruish the s|M»cies. which 
mas belong to (UinUtti or to Ptvtunrylmt. 

The Fox Hills bivalve. Pertani'nluH HubiinbrinituM }\. iV H.. as fiiruretl 
in Meck's Cretacreous Invertebraln. Pi. 2H. W^. 1 i a, is a shell whose orna- 
mi'ntation recalls, but does not specittcally duplicat*-. that <»f the pres- 
ent species, its h<MKl-liki' spines, or imbrications. bein«r less prominent 
than in the latter and otherwise different. 

Th<* species is named after that most excellent pion<'er worker in Kan- 
sas jreo I o<ry. th«* late Prof. Benjamin F. Mu<l«re. 

CARDIUM (NEMOCARDIUM) BISOLARIS, sp. nov. 

Plate I. f1«r. H). 

Shell small, quadrilaterally^ c)r subtriangularly rotund, of 
moderate convexity; beaks subcentral, slightly in advance of 
the middle; posterior fourth (or less than fourth) part of 
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outer surface ornamented with thirty or more, slender, radial 
costellte, the anterior three-fourths being devoid of concentric 
costellse and marked with extremely delicate and crowded 
radial striae; inner part of free margin delicately notched, 
or crenulated. 

The costelhe of the posterior part are not visibly echinate 
in the types. 

MeasureiiK'Hts. — Hight 28 : length 21 ; breadth 15 nun. 

(}rfurr*/ir( — Modcratflv cnmnum in N<>. ."» of tin* Hrlvidon* si'ction. 
south of lh«' railwHV station, 

ROUDAIRIA QUADRANS. sp. nov. 

Plat.' I. (iirs. 14 and !."». 

Shell small, short, strongly elevated, triangular, the discs of 
moderate convexltv; beaks situated considerably in advance 
of the middle, elevated, somewhat compressed on the anterior 
part and strongly so on the posterior, curved inward and 
downward and directed somewhat f(»rward; no distinctly lim- 
ited lunule ; anterior and discal slopes tlattish-convex, sepa- 
rated from each other by a broadly-rounded, scarcel}"^ appre- 
ciable angulation, their outer surface marked only by (»rdinary, 
unequal, concentric growth-lines; posterior slope (about one- 
fourth of the valve) strongly flattened, separated frr)m the 
discal slope by an abruptly rounded angulation, and orna- 
mented by numerous linear radial costelhe separated by 
grooves of about their own width. 

^feas^tren^<'/^fs. — HightoO: length 47: breadth »U} mm., in 
the largest specimen. Most of the other specimens before me 
are relatively shorter and some of them much so. 

Ofi'urn nvr.- Sonthwrst of U»'l\ id«'n*. in No. !{ of tin* Mi'lvidori' s«'ction: 
chietlv iH'ar tin* transition from No. I ti»No. W. 

Tlic «'xafl nnml>»'r of ratlial cost«'llM» is not shown in thr typfs: l)ut in 
thf w«*ll-pn's«*rvc<l part of tho strial»'d an'a oin* «'xampl»' sliows tiftrcn 
and indicat«'s appjiriMillv b«'tw<MMi twenty and lliirty for tli«' full num- 
b»*r. Two of tin* typi'-s|M'cim<Mis an* much lar<?«*r than that s<'h*ct<*d for 
illustration, and on«' of tlu'.s<' is of a short, t'l«'vat»*<l form, tin* otln'r n*I- 
ativcly lonj^i'r. sliowintr that tin* shell is subj«'ct to considtTabh* varia- 
tion. 

TAPES BELVIDERENSIS, sp. nov. 

Plate 1. H>rs. 12, i:{. 

Shell of medium size, ovate, or in elevated specimens tri- 
angular, ovate, the superior outline excavated in advance of 
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the beaks; valven of moderate convexity, rather thin, beaks 
placed at less than one-third of the length from the anterior 
extremity, only moderately prominent (their summits rising, 
in adult specimens, about two millimeters above the cardinal 
t^eth) ; hinge of moderate size; the three divergent cardinal 
teeth separated by clefts of subequal amplitude but very deep 
and abruptly excavated in the case of the anterior cleft and 
less so in the posterior; anterior cardinal tooth small, second 
tooth larger and compressed but not sharply so, third large, 
broad, flattish-topped and feebly channeled or bifid; posterior 
lateral tooth rather large and long; surface marked with 
ordinary concentric growth-lines of which a few, not regu- 
larly spaced, are usually much stronger than the rest. 

MeaHvreme)ttii. — Hight 45 ; length 49 ; breadth 22 mm., in an 
elevated example. Fig. 12 shows an example of the more 
elongate form. 

Ocrttrrenn: — In No. '.i and 4 <»f the IJclvidiTt' s«'ction. south and south- 
wi'st of thf railway station. Most common n«*ar the transition from 
th«* former to tin* latter horizon. SjM'cimens in the upper part of 4 fre- 
(juently occur as casts ami moulds, while thos«' in the lower ]mrt of li 
are usually w«»Il preserved. 

None of the rather numerous specimens before me show the 
pallia] line or the teeth of the left valve, but one specimen 
shows the posterior adductor-scar to be only faintly im- 
pressed. 

There is considerable variation in the form of this shell. 
In some examples, the hight is equal to only three-fourths of 
the length, the outline in such being subovate ; in others, the 
hight becomes fully equal to the length and the outline ticcord- 
ingly is more triangular. 

LEPTOSOLEN OTTERENSIS, sp. nov. 

Plate I. fijr. 2. 
Shell compressed, elongated, subrectangular, the hight con- 
tained nearly two and a half times in the length ; dorsal and 
ventral margins nearly parallel back of the beaks, and some- 
what convergent anteriorly from them ; anterior margin 
rounded, posterior truncate ; beaks at about the anterior third 
of the length : valves thin, each presenting a broad, low, and 
gently elevated, distally widening fold, which extends from 
the beak obliquely downward and forward to the antero-ven- 
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tral margin ; cast marked with a strong, distally narrowing 
and shallowing sulcus which radiates from the beak down- 
ward and slightly forward, becoming obsolete before it reaches 
the ventral margin, and indicating a corresponding rib on the 
inner face of the valve ; surface of cast marked with crowd- 
ed, fine, concentric, and coarser, rather remote, and evenly 
distributed growth-lines. 

Measurements. — Hight 13; length 82 mm. 

Occurrence. — The figure of this species was drawn wveral years since 
by the writer, who obtained the tyiM* and only known specimen from 
dark clay shah' in the "Hlue Cut" of the A. T. & S. F. railway, on 
Otter creek, a few miles south-southwest of Belvidere. It was associ- 
ated with Cyprimerin yrnilata Oajr., Cnrdium kanrnftemte Mk., Tvrri- 
telkt Hcrintim-yra nil lata Roem.. SchhenbacJiia peruviana Von H., H^jiheno- 
(Omcum pedernalu U(K»m.. and other siH»cies belon^in;? chiefly to No. 3 of 
the Helvidere section. 

MACTRA ANTIQUA. sp. nov. 

Shell small, triangular, longer than high, of very moderate 
convexity; upper anterior margin of either valve, in advance 
of the feebly excavated beak-front, forming nearly a straight 
line a little shorter than the feebly convex line described by 
the supero-posterior margin; antcumbonal and postumbonal 
slopes depressed so as to present a broad and shallow radial 
sulcus, the anterior huIcus separated from the discal surface 
by a slight angulation ; beaks slightl}^ in advance of the mid- 
dle, their apices turned inward and but very little forward; 
hinge narrow; the anterior ^-shaped cardinal tooth of the left 
valve short and stout, its sinus shallow ; posterior cardinal 
narrowed above, broad below, the broad lower extremity bear- 
ing on its anterior side a short denticle which imperfectl}'^ 
subdivides the cartihige-pit. 

Measnreinonfs. — Hight 23.5; length 27; breadth 1(5 mm. 

Ocfurreun . Several siH*cimens from the transition between Xo. 4 and 
No. H of the Helvidere section: one to two mih's southwest of Helviden* 
station. 

The occurrence is int»'ri*stin^% as the irenus Mactra is chieliy charac- 
teristic of n*cent and Ni'ocene times and is but sparingly represented in 
the lower Cretaceous. M. occulta (»f (he upper .lurassic beinjr the only 
.si^ecies of this *renus known t(» occur earlii'r tlian th«' Neocomian. 

MARGARITA MARCOUANA, sp. nov. 
Shell turbinate, spire moderately prominent; whorls four 
and a half, convex, increasing rapidl}' in size, the large body- 
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whorl obliquely flattened below and above; aperture subeir- 
eular, apparently as high as wide; no umbilicus; columella 
flattened below; whorls marked with prominent, oblique 
growth-linee, and ornamented with three strong, equidistant, 
coarsely but regularly beaded carina* above which, on the 
body-whorl, is a fourth smaller one close to the suture. 

Mensurements, — Hight 15; breadth 14.5 mm. ; divergence of 
slopes 85 degrees. 

(irrumurc. — Two s|M*cim«*ns onlv of this s|M'ci«'s ar«' known. Tln*s<* 
wen' obtained: oik* in No. 5 of tin* H('lvi(l«>r«' s<H"tion, thr<M> fourtiis of 
a mill' south of tho railway station: tlu' other from No. :{. about a mile 
and a half southwest of the station. 

The species is very closely ri'laled to ^f. inKfif/rdntf Mk.. from wliich 
it is distin«rnished cliielly by the beaded character of the revolving: 
carina*, a character which also dislin«<uish«*s it from Turbo mdi 
Kpnjr. Our specim«*ns are som«'what small(*r than the tyjie of .\f. 
hiH(ff/t'(i/t(t. as fi«rnred by Me<'k. 

The sp<'cies is named in honor of Mr. .lules .Marcou. discover«'r of 
the .\merican Xeocomian. 

MARGARITA (SOLARIELLA) NEWBERRYI. sp. nov. 

Shell thin, low-turbinate, or spherico-turbinHte, consisting 
of about four rapidl\' enlarging whorls, spire small and low, 
the sutures ratiier deeply impressed, the body-whorl ver}^ large 
and ventricose ; surface of each whorl ornamented with coarse, 
unevenly elevated revolving lines or granuliferous ridges, the 
intervals between wiiich are marked with usually two similar 
but much finer revolving lines,, the whorls being also obliquely 
crossed b}' a system of rather remote, narrow, raised lines 
which proceed from the apex down the slopes of the shell 
with a somewhat sigmoid, or sickle-like, curvature and pro- 
duce more or less distinct eminences at their intersections 
with the revolving ridges. Of the primary revolving lines or 
ridges, there are six or seven on the flank and shoulder of the 
body- whorl. 

^fe((s^lre)t^enfs. — Hight of shell 18.5; breadth of body- 
whorl 15 mm.; divergence of slopes 104 degrees. 

On'tirnu'U . — Til*' tyi><* ""d only known spetrimen of this species was 
found in No. 5 of my i^'lvidere section, half or thn'i'-fourtlis of a mile 
st)uth of tlie railway station, associate<l with Urifplui'ti pitrhwi, var. 
hifli, CftnUld btlrUhrcnKiM, «»tc. 

Th<* bas«* of the type specimen is imperfect, and does not show th»* 
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HIH*rtural th^tails nor the ornamentation of the lower part of the body- 
whorl. The broken surface apparently indicates an o[mmi umbilicus, 
but not so i)lainly as to banish doubt. ^ 

The species was named in honor of the late illustrious Dr. .1. S. New- 
berry: earliest <?eolo<rical explorer of southwestern Kansas. 

TROCHUS TEXANUS Roem. 

A single well preserved specimen of this rare Trochus was 
obtained about two miles southwest of Belvidere station, from 
No. 8 of the Belvidere section. This, so far as the writer is 
aware, is the first reported occurrence of the species outside 
of the type-locality. 

The shell is a little more elevated than the example figured 
by Dr. Roemer, owing to tiie less rounded characU^r of the 
apical part of the spire; and, thougli the spiral lines of gran- 
ules are fiw in number on each whorl, the ornamentation is 
somewhat finer than in that example. But as the Kansas 
shell is also somewhat smaller, the granules would necessarily 
be snuiller also, and the variation from the Texas form, in 
ornamentation and angular divergence of slopes, indicated by 
this specimen does not, at furthest, equal that seen in 
TnrriteUa scridtiht-yranuUtta Roem. 

The measurements of the Kansas shell are: hight 14.5; 
breadth of the body-whorl 11.5 mm.; divergence of slopes 
(lower part of shell) 51 degrees. 

PETERSIA MEDICINENSIS, sp. nov. 

Shell of medium size, consisting (»f five or more ( V six or 
seven) whorls, spire rather short, acute, equalling about or a 
little less than half the hight of the shell ; whorls shouldered 
and ornamented with numerous closely-spaced, raised, revolv- 
ing lines and witli prominent but rather narrow vertical ribs 
or folds, of which latt<;r there are about 14 on each of the 
lower whorls; aperture elongate, subquadrilateral, bent 
slightly backward below to form a very short or rudimentary 
notch-like (^anal,and with a somewhat similar rounded, everted 
notch at the upper (posterior) corner; spindle short; inner 
lip, within, bearing, opposite the middle of the aperture, two 
oblique, parallel, narrow, sharply-raised folds which do not 
extend outward to its slightly thickened and everted border; 
outer lip with a sharp, slightly crenulated edge, back of 
which the newest fold (in the stage of growth shown in the 
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younger, but more perfect, of the two type-specimens) forms 
a rib-like thickening. 

Measurements, — Hight 21 ; breadth of body- whorl 11.5 mm ; 
divergence of slopes 52 degrees, — these being the measure- 
ments of a young shell. An imperfect specimen, which per- 
haps represents nearly the adult size, indicates a hight of 
nearly 50 mm. 

Orcurrenrc. — In No. 3 of the lit'lvidt^rt* spcti<»ii. aboiil a mil«* hihI h 
]ialf south of the railway station. 

Then' aro 14 of the coarso vertical folds on the botlv-whorl and 12$ on 
the first spire-whorl in the smaller o{ \\\o ty[>e-sp«'cimens. 

I am unable to refer this shell elsewhere than to the upiH*r .Jurassic 
ja^enus, PetrrHia. 



CAUSES AND CONDITIONS OF GLACIATION. 

By Wabbbn Upham, Somerville, Mass. 

At the meetings of the British Association in each of the 
past two years the causes of the Glacial period have been dis- 
cussed from new points of view. One of these papers, pre- 
sented in 1892 by Percy F. Kendall and J. W. Gray, is fully 
published by Mr. Kendall in the Transactions of the Leeds Geo- 
logical Association for Feb. 16, 1893 (pages 53-70), This 
paper holds that the Glacial period came on with extreme 
slowness; that it whs of long duration (an estimate of at 
least about 1 1,000 years being given for the time of growth 
of the European ice-sheet, and two-thirds as long for the 
North American): that the Glacial period ended very abrupt- 
ly; that the level of the British Isles was nearly the same at 
the beginning of the Glacial period as now ; that the end of 
this period was very recent in a geological sense (the esti- 
mates of 10,000 years, or less, for the Postglacial epoch, as 
drawn from the rates of recession of the falls of St. Anthony 
and of Niagara, being accepted); and that there has been 
only one epoch of glaciation. This review of the Ice age for- 
bids an explanation of its causes by the astronomic theory- of 
(.'r()ll, Geikie, and Ball. Against the American theory that 
great uplifts of the drift- bearing lands brought on their cool 
and snowy climate and glacial envelopment, and that final 
subsidence under the weight of the ice-sheets caused them to 
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be melted away, it is objected that the Pliocene and Pleisto- 
cene marine deposits of portions of the shores of Great Brit- 
ain leave no room for such changes there in the relations of 
land and sea. The authors conclude, therefore, that the Ice 
age was probably due to great variations in the heat of the 
sun, but how these could be caused is left in uncertainty. 

A second paper, presented to the British Association in 
1893, was by C. A. Lindvall, a Swedish engineer of high at- 
tainments in his profession, whose attention during many 
years of observation has been much given to the problems of 
the glacial drift. His views had been set forth, however, two 
years earlier in a pamphlet of 48 pages, with five plates, pub- 
lished both in Swedish and English at Stockholm in 1891, en- 
titled, "The Glacial Period : essay on its Origin, Elf ects, and 
End; as also the Possibility of its Recurrence." The drift 
deposition is ascribed to marine submergence with icebergs 
and floes, which are thought to have been borne over Scandi- 
navia, a large portion of Russia, northern Germany, and the 
British Isles, while only the highest parts of the Scandinavian 
plateau rose as islands of the sea laden with the ice of Arctic 
currents. If such submergence should recur, Mr. Lindvall be- 
lieves that an Ice age would be reinstated. Inciuiring what 
were the climatic conditions of the earth during its earlier 
eras, he writes : 

W«* thon vi«'w our jrlobi* in lh«* ♦•urly dawn of tim«'. a jrlowin^ mass 
surrounded by a thick wil consisting of almost all the water and other 
volatile malt«'r on our earth, beinjr kept in a jraseous form by the in- 
t<*nse heat. With the intrepidity of youth it cares but little for th«' 
warmth of the sun, bein^ as hot at the |)oles as at the ecpiator. But 
spit*' of its covering: it loses heat by radiation, and as the earth c<m>1s the 

effect of the sun becomes more and more preceptible First at the 

|M)lesand so jrradually farther down, ve^etabh' life commenced: this 
vejfetation bein^ accelerated by the heat of the earth beneath. |)ourin^ 
rain from above, and an atmosi>here saturated with carb<»nic acid, — all 
to such an extt'nt that we can show no parallel: but the pnuUict of 

course was luxuriant indue pn)|)ortion During all the iK*ri(.Kls of 

successive chancres of climate and vejji'iable life in theiN>lar lands, with 
th«' sole exception of the very latest |M'riod, a more or less broad bell 
has probably i-xisted at the ecpiator which was far t<K) warm for plants 
or animals to exist there. 

In Falsan's **La PeriodeGlaciaire" (1889), of which a re- 
view appeared in the Amkuican Geologist for July, 1890, an- 
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other theory of the causes of the Ice age is given, which makes 
it depend on high altitude of the glaciated regions, but draws 
attention especially, like Lindvall, to the changes in the rela- 
tions of solar heat to the earth. This view, proposed by Dr. 
Blandet, and adopted by the Marquis de Saporta, Prof, de 
Lapparent, M. Falsan, and others, is presented in the follow- 
ing translation by Kendall in the Glacialists' Magazine for 
January, 1894: . 

The sun must certainly liave passed through different states, and 
have pnKluced at the surface of the earth various j>henomena proi)or- 
tional to the magnitude of his successive diameters. With an apparent 
diameter of 47°, the distribution of iijrht and heat, as M. de Lapparent 
has shown, would no h>nger corresiK)nd with the order of things estab- 
lished to-day. The differentiation of the seasons disappears, no part of 
the earth remains phinjEred in long nights, latitude loses a great part of 
its influence, the i>oles enjoy a mild temperature, and, at the torrid zone, 
the nebular state of the sun attenuates and comi^ensates for the excess 

of heat which would have resulted from its [)roximity to the earth 

These facts once admitted, and it would be difficult to gainsay 

them, many geological problems find their immediate solution. It is 
no longer a strange anomaly to .see the rich vegetation which has grown 
about the iH)le in ancient geological eiK)chs, and even till after the Mid- 
<lle Tertiary times. One understands why. over all the earth and at all 
••pochs. there succeeded a series of plants of which the uniform devel- 
opment was favored by the e^juability of climates and of seasons: how 
the plants have finished by disapi)earing from the jx)les, and by migrat- 
ing to the .south, when the sun, always concentrating \\\yo\\ it.self, could 
.send them only feeble and oblitjue rays. Then the climate of the fK)les 
was slowly mtKll fled, the seasons were i)n)gressively accentuated, and 
the atmos|>h<'ric humidity was abh' to supply abundant precipitation 

<»f sn(»w By the I'ffi'ct of solar concentration and of the changes 

operating in the mode of distribution of heat, the new climatic condi- 
tions resulted in a state of unstable equilibrium. They could easily b«' 
mmlified by a host of circumstances previously of no effect, such as 
latitude, the variable action of marine and atmospheric currents, the 
orogenic movements of the earth, that is to say, the relief of mountains. 
The.se oscillations became stronger in proportion as the terre.strial crust 
acquired greater thickness, and they even acquired a prej)onderant in- 
fluence in the establishment of glacial conditions. 

A fourth theory, analogous with the three preceding, but 
more bold in its assumptions, disregarding many well ac- 
cepted conclusions of geology, as the continuous descent and 
development of floras and faunas, including those of the sea, 
and supposing ice-sheets to have extended over even inter- 
tropical land areas, has been thought out by Mr. Marsden 
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Manson, a civil engineer of San Francisco, (.'alifornia. This 
ingenious and well argued hypothesis is published in volume 
VIII of the Transactions of the Technical society of the Pa- 
cific Coast (Sept., 1891), and separately, in a somewhat mod- 
ified and more extended form, in a pamphlet of 49 pages, 
"Geological and Solar Climates, their Causes and Variations" 
(Department of Geology and Physics, University of Califor- 
nia, May, 1898). Kendall reviews Mr. Manson's work as fol- 
lows in the February number of the Glacialists' Magazine: 

Accordin;^ to tin* author. clurin«r Ihe early stages of ccK)lin^ of tlnM*arth 
waler-vai)or would be present in the atmosphere in such quantities as to 
quite shut out the heat rays, though not the light rays, of th«' sun: and 
therefore the I'tTeclof t he solar rays would be limited to heating the outside 
of a cloud shell, and so retarding tlie secular c(M)ling of the earth. The 
cloud canopy would !)«• effective in obstructing ingress as well as egress 
of heat rays. Th<» isotherms would dejM'nd solely uikui altitude and not 
at all \\\yo\\ latitude. As the earth slowly c<M»led. the isothermal shells 
would successively shrink down ui)on- the surface. When the surface 
lemjM»ratun' was !K)° F.. "a particularly uniform, moist, and highly tor- 
rid climate was *».stablished, culminating in the Carboniferous 

age." With further c<H)ling, temi)eratures corr<»s|ionding with tropical 
and then t«*mperat*' climates would prevail the world over. The iso- 
therm of 32° F. would touch the mountain tops and a snow-line would 
be prcMluced. "From the moment that snow began to accumulate, 
every remaining vestige of I'arth heat was available for i)r(Mlucing those 
conditions favorabh* t<i glaciation, namely, warm sea.s, dense fogs, and 
cold contin»'ntal areas: and every unit (»f solar energy reaching the up- 
jM'r regions of the atmos])here was available for maintaining those favor- 
able conditions, (xlaciation uiKh'r these conditions would be cumula- 
tive until the oc(>ans. «'xhaust<'d of th<*ir heat and lessened in area, 
were no hniger able t<i supply the moisture n«*cessary to compl<*tely 
shn^ud the earth from direct solar h<*at." 

The culmination of the Ice age. according t<) \\w author, was made by 
the gradual reduction of the waters of the oceans to a temperature of 
iU° F. down to the bottom, the present bottom tem|)i'rature of th«' 
oceans, and th<* consecjuent reduction of evaporatiiMi permitted thesun's 
rays at last to bn'ak through, and to their heating iM»wer the disappear- 
ance* of the ice-sheets is ascribed: but. just as the high specific heat of 
water kept the oc<*ans warm long after glacial conditions had su|)er- 
vened U|M)n the land, so now the same pro|M»rty ri'tards their recovery 
under the genial influence (jf the radiant heat of the sun. In the author's 
opinion tiie climate of the whole I'arth is becoming warmer, and he ap- 
jKMils to the general retreat of glaciers in pnK>f. 

Each of these discussions doubtless presents, in greater or 
less degree, some useful portion or hint of the truth ; but each 
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also seems to the writer to be, in important portions, erro- 
neous. With acceptance of the review of the Glacial period 
as given by Kendall and Gray, there appears no warrant for 
their opinion that it was caused by a diminution, and ended 
by an increase, of the sun's heat. During the centuries of 
written history, and especially during the past century of 
critical investigations in terrestrial and solar physics, no vari- 
ations of this kind have been discovered. Such a cause of 
the glacial accumulations would have enveloped Alaska and 
Siberia with ice-sheets and their drift deposits. The anoma- 
lous geographic distribution of the drift forbids this hypoth- 
esis. Prof. H. A. Hazen, of the U. S. Weather Bureau, in a 
paper contributed to the Engineering Magazine for March, 
1898, shows that the climates of Palestine, Eg3'pt, and China, 
have undergone no appreciable change during the past 3,000 
to 4,000 years. 

The fully proved land-ice origin of the general drift sheets 
in North America and Europe elf'ectually opposes Lindvall's 
theory of the nature and causes of the Glacial period : and 
the remains of past life in the rock strata are discordant with 
his supposition concerning the torrid zone previous to the 
Quaternary era. 

If we should accept Tait's and Newcomb's estimate, that 
the exist^uice of the sun since its contraction past the place 
and time of its shedding otf the matter which now forms the 
earth and moon, has been no longer than about ten million 
years, we should surely require for the geologic record all the 
time possible under that hypothesis. Life might then bc/ sup- 
posed to have begun on the earth when the sun was so large 
as Hlandet and Falsan suggest: but more probably the sun is 
vastly older, as one to two hundred millions of years, so that 
the solar contraction and intensitv of heat became nearlv 
what they are now before the time of the oldest known fauna 
of the (.-ambrian rocks, which, to judge from its stiige of de- 
velopment, was far from the beginning of life on our planet. 

The occurrence of many and distantly separat-ed areas of 
late Carboniferous or Permian glaciation, marking the only 
time of wide prevalence of glacial conditions previous to the 
Pleistocene ice age, as reviewed by C. D. White in the Ameri- 
can Gk()L(m4ist (vol. Ill, pp. 299-3J^0, May, 1889) and in 
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Wright's *'Ice Age in North America" (pp. 485, 592), is in- 
consistent with Falsan's and Manson's views, which have no 
place for general glaciation before the Pleistocene period. 
Another obstacle to Manson's hypothesis of a continuous cloud 
envelope till after the Quaternary glaciation consists in the 
extensive deposits of rock salt and gypsum found in strata 
as old as the Silurian and Cambrian, since these beds could 
only be formed by evaporation of lagoons shut off from the 
sea, or of saline lakes, under a drying atmosphere. 

The epeirogenic theory of glaciation, thought out by Dana, 
Le Conte, Wright, and other American glacialists, and by 
Jamieson in Scotland, which has been presented in the Am. 
Geologist (vol. VI, pp. :327-3;59, Dec, 1890; vol. xiii, p. 278, 
April, 1894), in '*The Ice Age in North America'' (pp. 573- 
595), and the American Journal of Science (vol. xlvi, pp. 
114-121, Aug., 1893), is held by Falsan to account for the 
Glacial period, but it is rejected by the other authors here re- 
viewed. The chief objection urged against it, which is pre- 
sented, as before noted, by Kendall and Gray, consists in an 
approximate identity of level with that of to-day^ having 
been held b}^ some drift-bearing areas at a time very shortly 
preceding their glaciation. This is clearly known to have 
been true of portions of Great Britain and of New England. 
In respect to this objection, it must be acknowledged that the 
preglacial high elevation which these areas experienced was 
geologically very short. With the steep gradients of the Hud- 
son, of the streams which formed the now submerged chan- 
nels r»n the Californian coast, and of the Congo, these rivers, 
if allowed a long time for erosion, must have formed even 
longer and broader valleys than the 3'et very impressive 
troughs, continuing to depths of 2,000 to 6,000 feet beneath 
the sea 1<'V(»1, which an* now found on these submarine conti- 
nental slopes. Hut the duration of the epeirogenic uplift of 
these areas on the border of the glaciation for the Hudson, 
beyond it for the Californian rivers, and near the equator in 
western Africa, can scarcely be compared in its brevity with 
the prolonged high altitude held during late Tertiary and 
earlv (.Quaternary time by the Scandinavian peninsula and by 
all the northern coasts of North America from Maine and Pu- 
get sound to the great Arctic archipelago and Greenland. 
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The abundant long and branching fjords of these northern 
regions, and the wide and deep channels dividing the many 
large and small islands north of this continent, attest a very 
longtime of high elevation there. At the time of culmina- 
tion of the long continued and slowly increasing uplifts at 
the north, they seem to have extended during a short epoch 
far to the south, coincident with the formation of ice-sheets 
in high latitudes. But when these lands became depressed 
and the ice burden of the glaciated countries was removed, 
the}' in some instances, as in Great Britain and New England, 
returned very nearly to their original levels, beautifully illus- 
trating the natural condition of equilibrium of the earth's 
crust, which Dutton )ias named isosfasi/, that when not sub- 
jected to special and exceptional stresses it acts as if floating 
on a heavier plastic and mobile interior. 

In the great erosion of the Lafayette formation on the At- 
lantic coastal plain and Gulf border of the United States, 
and in the lower Mississippi basin, which formation is re- 
garded by Hilgard, Spencer, E. A. Smith, and the present 
writer, as of early Quaternary age, formed during the initial 
stages of the high uplift that culminated in the Ice age, we 
have an impressive record of that epoch of great altitude of 
the northern and principal part of this continent. Similar 
rapidity of erosion must also have ensued when an}^ moderate 
retreat of the ice-sheet during the time of high uplift and ice 
accumulation permitted much of its drift gravel and sand to 
be deposited, as in the valleys of the Ohio river and its trib- 
utaries, described by Chaniberlin and Leverett in the April 
number of the Am. Journal of Science (also see the Am. Geol- 
ogist for March, pages 217-219). With an elevation of that 
area probably 3,000 feet higher than now, giving its streams 
far more rapid descent, and with the aid of a dam formed by 
the ice-sheet crossing the Ohio valley at Cincinnati while 
most of the valley drift was being laid down, and the subse- 
quent removal of this barrier while the stream erosion took 
place, we ma}' well suppose that an interval of a few thou- 
sand years between the stages of ice advance would suHice for 
an amount of stream channelling many times greater than has 
been accomplished in the less abundant later deposits of val- 
ley drift during all the Postglacial epoch of low altitude and 
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gentle river currents. The same lapse of time would also 
suffice for the amount of leaching and oxidation of the earli- 
est drift which Mr. Leverett has observed in sections of its 
former surface now covered by thick deposits of later drift in 
Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio (Proc, Boston Society of Natural 
History, vol. xxiv, pp. 455-459, Jan. 1, 1890). It may be 
true also that within this int-erval the rock gorges in north- 
western Illinois described by Mr. Oscar H. Hershey in the Am. 
Geologist for November, 1893, were eroded ; but it is neces- 
sary to scrutinize very carefull}'^ the evidences for such rock 
erosion during the Glacial period, lest preglacial channelling, 
done by small tributaries of the main valle3'S during the 
gradual uplift of the country leading to the Ice age and con- 
temporaneous with the Lafayette erosion, be thus misinter- 
preted. 

The complexity and great length of the Glacial period in 
Europe, with subdivision by interglaeial epochs, which are 
taught by Prof. James Geikie in his admirable books and es- 
says, and by Mr. Andrew M. Hansen in the Feb.-March num- 
ber of the Journal of Geology (also Am. Geologist, vol. xii, 
p. 225, Oct., 1893), may probably be reduced to a much less 
time and to essential continuity of glaciation. interrupted as 
in America only by moderate ttuct nations of the ice borders, 
when we consider the lesson of the Malaspina glacier or ice- 
sheet in Alaska, showing how temperate floras and faunas 
may be enclosed between deposits of till by oscillations of the 
ice front requiring no long time. 

One remaining question, which Prof. R. D. Salisbury has 
recently asked in the Journal of Geology (vol. ii, p. 222, Feb.- 
March, 1894), concerning the departure of the ice-sheet 
because of epeirogenic subsidence of the glacially burdened 
land, ma}^ be readily answered. Though the still high surface 
of the greater part of the ice-sheet would not be affected by 
the temperate climate of the country depressed to its present 
level or slightly lower, the warm summers along the ice border 
would cause it to be rapidly melted. This process extended 
inward until all the ice-sheet disappeared. When the progress 
of the marginal melting in the Mississippi basin had given 
generally steep gradients of the ice-front, its more powerful 
currents formed the retreatal moraines and the many lake 
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basins of the unevenly laid later drift which are so strongly 
contrasted with the smooth and attenuated outer portion of 
the drift sheet beyond the moraines. 



THE PRESENT CONDITION OF THE EARTH'S IN- 
TERIOR AS VIEWED FROM THE STANDPOINT 
OF THE NEBULAR HYPOTHESIS. 

By Pbof. W. H. Seamon. Roila, Mo. 

Although there are now but few, if any, geologists who' 
would contend that the earth consists of a cold crust sur- 
rounding a melted inttfrior, many of them, particularly writ- 
ers of text-books, still teach that the earth's interior is very 
highly heated. While we do not find in any recent literature 
any positive statement as to the degree of heat, I am sure 
that I make no mistake, when I assert that Dana, Le Conte 
and Geikie, all give the impression, perhaps unintentionally, 
that the temperature of the earth's interior is so great that, 
were it not for the weight of the superincumbent crust, all 
of it would be in a molten condition, at a temperature much 
hotter than necessary for complete fusion. 

Dana says: *'The rate 1° F., for 60 feet of descent, in 
the latitude of New York, would give heat enough to boil 
water at a depth of about 9,000 feet ; and 3,000° F., at a depth 
of about 33 miles. But the ratio is not an arithmetical one, 
because both of the greater conductivity of the earth below 
(owing to greater density) and the increased pressure, and 
hence the depth of fusion, supposing fusion a fact, much ex- 
ceeds this amount; but how much, has not 3'et been deter- 
mined."* 

Le Conte says: ''From the facts given above it is probable 
that the temperature of the interior of the earth is very great.^'f 

After a very clear and able argument showing the eifects of 
pressure in deepening the fusion level, if fusion exists at all, 
he says: ''From this line of reasoning, therefore we conclude 
that the solid crust of the earth must be much thicker than 
is usually supposed, and there may be even no interior liquid 

at all." t 

*l)iiiia's Manusil of G«H)l()j:y, pa^c 717. 

+ Le Conte's Elements of Geolojry, third ed. (181)1). pajre S4. 

^Lc Conte's Elennents of Geology, pape 8(J. 
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In another place we find : "It is a cool crust, covering an in- 
candescent interior."* 

Geikie says : "It was formerly a prevalent belief that the 
exterior and interior of the globe differed from each other to 
such an extent that, while the outer parts were cool and solid, 
the vastly more enormous inner intensely hot\ part was more 
or less completely liquid/' J 

In another place he says : "It appears highly probable that 
the substance of the earth's interior is at the melting point 
proper for the pressure at each depth. Any relief from the 
pressure, therefore, may allow of the liquefaction of the mat- 
ter so relieved.''^ 

Astronomical observations do not admit of a liquid interior, 
and compel the belief that the earth throughout is a rigid 
solid, except in certain localities which are most probably en- 
tirely within the outer crust, made liquid by the heat pro- 
ceeding from chemical changes and mechanical movements 
within this crust. 

There are but two good reasons for believing the earth's 
interior to be highly heated at the present time. 

1. The gradually increasing temperature observed as 
depth in the crust is attained. 

2. The nebular hypothesis requires a former very high 
temperature for the earth, making reasonable the assumption 
that much of this primary heat has been entrapped and re- 
tained beneath the crust. 

The observations made in shafts and borings show an in- 
creasing temperature. But the results are very variable, and 
seem to confirm the impression that this increase may be en- 
tirely due to heat produced by chemical and mechanical ac- 
tion within the crust. 

Those holding to the retention of much primary heat, iiave 
felt compelled to give reasons why the interior is not in a 
melted condition. The best reason given, the weight, or pres- 
sure of the superincumbent crust, only augments the difficulty 
of the explanation ; for while pressure may prevent actual 

*Le CDiite's Kh-mt'nts of Uj'oldgy, pa;;*' l(W». 

fltalics are tho writer's. 

JGeikie's Text Book of Geolojry. sec()nd ed. (ISS.*)). pai^e W. 

jSGeikie's Text Hook of Geolosjy, i>ajr(; iV). 
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melting, it will usually increase the amount of heat .in the 
compressed body. 

The crust of the earth possesses the properties of an arch, 
and, as it is composed of oxidized materials, it possesses a 
lower coefficient of contraction than does the metallic interi- 
or. The contraction of the interior would, therefore, be greater 
than for the crust, for equal decrements of temperature ; and 
instead of there being much pressure on the mctnllic interior, 
the probabilities are there is none, resulting from the weight 
of the crust. 

It is the object of this article to show that, proceeding from 
the nebular hypothesis, the temperature of the interior can- 
not be as much as 3,000° F. at any point, except perhaps, but 
not necessarily, localities in the crust, whence proceed the 
fused mat<irials ejected by volcanoes. 

The nebular hypothesis of the earth's origin is so generally 
accepted, and appears to be so firmly based upon observations 
of celestial phenomena, that we should always consider it in 
our speculations as to the history and present condition of 
the earth's interior. 

When the earth was in its nebulous condition, the temper- 
ature, though high, must have been nearly uniform throughout 
the nebulous mass. Matter in the gaseous form so readily 
ditt'uses, as shown in the present comp(»sition of the earth's 
atmosphere, moving most rapidly from hot to colder points, 
that it seems, even in so large a volume of gaseous matter as 
that of the earth in its nebulous condition, the temperature 
must have been kept nearly uniform, down to the time when 
it was condensed to the liquid state. At what temperature 
liquefaction began is a matter for speculation which I have 
not considered. It seems evident however that the first mol- 
ten mass was mainly^ composed of the heavier metallic ele- 
ments, while the light<ir gaseous, alkali, and alkaline earth 
elements, still remained in their gaseous condition, uncom- 
bined with each other. The lamented Sterry Hunt, in an ad- 
dress before the Royal Institution, in 1867, generalized as 
follows : "The breaking up of compounds, or dissociation of 
elements by intense heat is a principle of universal applica- 
tion, so that we may suppose that all the elements which 
make up the sun, or our planet, would when bo intensely 
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heated as to be in the gaseous condition, which all matter is 
capable of assuming, remain uncomblned, that is to say, would 
exist together in the state of chemical elements." Perhaps 
the hydrogen, oxygen, carbon and nitrogen, may have been 
at that time, or an earlier period, in a condition as highly at- 
tenuated as the hypothetical ether now prevading space, which 
may be after all the only true elementary substance. 

After the formation of the first molten mass, the earth 
would have been constituted very much like our present sun, 
a molten mass surrounded by a gaseous envelope of substances 
in their elementary condition. As the caloric of the gaseous 
envelope was radiated into space, it received heat from the 
molten interior. The temperature of this molten mass would 
not have varied much as to uniformity, since liquids carry 
heat quite readily by convection, tending to maintain a uni- 
form temperature throughout their mass. In fact, the prob- 
abilities are that the molten mass was at first very small, and 
grew in size, as it and the surrounding envelope cooled and 
slowly condensed. Such a method of growth would have 
largely tended to maintain a uniformity of temperature. We 
may presume that this continued until the lighter metals be- 
gan to condense. By the time this point was reached the 
oxygen w^ould have to combine with them and other elements, 
forming acid and basic oxides, which would have readily com- 
bined with each other forming a fused magma. This magma, 
on account of its greater lightness, would have floated upon 
and protected the inner metallic mass. 

On account of the high conductivity of the inner metallic 
mass, it would have poured off its heat to the oxidized magma 
as rapidly as the latter could receive it. This fused magma 
by convection would have tended to maintain the uniformity 
of its temperature ; and the heat produced by the chemical 
combinations in the magma and in the atmosphere of the 
earth would have delayed solidification. Finally solidifica- 
tion of the crust began. 

The first crust was of similar composition as diorite or 
syenite. * 

Diorite melts at a temperature of about 2,000° C. As new • 
experiments, with better pyrometers, have largely reduced the 

•Le Conte's Elements of (leoloiry. page 215. 
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formerly accepted melting points of many substances, we may 
expect this result for diorit€ to be reduced also. It therefore 
seems to me that we may assume the temperature of the earth 
at the period of the solidification of the crust to be about 
3,000° F. 

The temperature of the interior would have prevented a 
rapid thickening of this crust. After the crust had formed, 
the heat of the metallic interior would have still been rapidly 
communicated to the outer crust. It must not be forgotten 
that it was not a case of heating a cold crust; but that the 
heat from the interior had simply to continue to flow through 
this outer crust. 

The following equation will give the present temperature 
of the earth's interior, as accurately as the factors can be de- 
termined. 

Prpsenl temix»ratur»' of the metallic interior = 

Volu me X density X sp. heat X oj'ijg. temp. X iVl.'Xi)* 

Time of cooling X area. of rad i at in jjr surface X annual loss of h«*at. 

Substituting in this equation the following values and solv- 
ing, we obtain 468° F. as the present temperature of the earth's 
interior. 

Specific heat of the metallic interior, 0.1. f 

Specific gravity of the metallic interior, 9. 

Time since crust began to form, 60,000,000 years. ;J: 

Assumed average thickness of the crust during this period, 
fifty miles; diameter of the earth, 7,900 miles. 

Temperature of the earth at the time the crust began to 
form, 3,000° F. 

Amount of heat annually flowing through the crust, forty 
units of heat from each square foot of the radiating surface 
of the metallic interior. 

In conclusion, 1 desire to say that I recognize that the re- 
sults of my calculation ma}' be criticised, owing to my inabil- 
ity to secure the exact values of the factors in my equation; 
yet that is not the material point of this article, which is in- 
t^Mided to show, to the supporters of the nebular hypothesis of 

*Wei^ht of a cubic fool of water in i)oun(ls avoirdui)ois. 

fThis is above the avrrajL:*' specific heat of the heavy melals. 

^Kstimalrs of the aire of the ohh'st stratified rocks varv from lO.OOO,- 
000 to 200. 0()0,(MK) years. See (Jt-ikie's Text Kookof (Jeolojry, pp. ")<) and .">7. 
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the earth's origin, that there is no real necessity for assuming 
or believing that the internal temperature of the earth is high, 
but that instead it is most probably low. 



NOTES ON SOME LOCALITIES OF MESOZOIC AND 
PALEOZOIC IN SHASTA COUNTY, 

CALIFORNIA. 

By Habold W. Fairbanks, Berkeley, Cal. 

fntroduction. In the summer of 1891 the writer, while at 
work on the geology of Shasta county, was fortunate enough 
to make the discovery of several very rich fossiliferous locali- 
ties which appeared to represent horizons previously unknown 
in that part of the state.* Some time later the extensive pa- 
leontological material was placed in the hands of J. P. Smith 
of the Leland Stanford University, who is at present at 
work on it in connection with a more detailed study in the 
field. The field notes are largely those of the writer, but he 
is indebted wholly to Mr. Smith for the determinations of the 
various horizons described. 

General geologi/, Shasta county occupies the greater por- 
tion of the Klamath Mountain region which drains into the 
Sacramento river. The lava flows of northeastern California 
have covered the eastern half of the county, reaching nearly 
to the Sacramento river on the south, while in the northwest 
corner a small flow descended the valley of the same .stream 
for a number of miles. That portion of the county to the 
north and west of Pitt river as far as Big Bend is wholly' free 
from the lavas, and it is in this region that the richest fossil- 
iferous beds occur. The mountain ranges have a north and 
south trend and rise from two to three thousand feet above 
the valleys, being very rocky but not precipitous. Although 
there is some timber the greater portion of the surface is cov- 
ered with dense brush, making it difficult to traverse except 
over the old trails. 



*Th«' report on lh«' j:<M)lo«ry of SliHSta counly contaiuinjf a description 
of these discoveries would have be<'n issued bv the California Slate Min- 
in«r Bureau in the winter of 1892-3, but owinsr to the refusal of the (gov- 
ernor to have the whole printed it was cut down and much of the ijeo- 
lo^rical iH)rlion left out. 
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The geological structure of the central and north centra) 
portions of the county, lying immediately west of the lava, is 
comparatively simple. In the regularity of strike and dip of 
the strata over considerable areas it more resembles that of 
the Sierra Nevada than the Coast ranges. Eruptives too are 
of rare occurrence in the north central portion, that region 
lying between Kosk's creek and the upper Sacramento. While 
so much of Shasta county is auriferous, there is hardly a trace 
of the precious metals in this region. The metamorphic se- 
ries consists to a great extent of slates. Toward the western 
side of the county in the direction of the higher ranges of the 
Klamath mountains there is a considerable change in the 
character of the sedimentary rocks. Although there are large 
areas of slate, yet fine silicious conglomerates are very promi- 
nently developed. The strike and dip also become very ir- 
regular because of the many large masses of intrusive rock. 
It was in Shasta county that the Carboniferous was first rec- 
ognized in California. Dr. Trask made a considerable collec- 
tion from the Gray or Marble mountains near the mouth of 
the McCloud in 1854. Later work was carried on by Whit- 
ney's survey, but no important addition was made to our 
knowledge of the metamorphic series. 

In 1883 J. S. Diller, of the U. S. Geological Survey, began 
work in this section of California, making collections from 
several new localities of Carboniferous limestones. In 1890, 
with more complete paleontological material, the limestones 
on Cedar creek were determined as Trias. In the summer of 
1891 the writer found the first Jurassic fossils in place in the 
Big Bend region, although Mr. Diller had previously picked 
up float specimens near Kosk's creek. 

Jurassic of Big Cafion. The youngest portion of this series 
of metamorphic rocks is found just west of the lava sheet, 
whose western border in the northern part of the county is 
Kosk's creek and Pitt river. Big Cation enters the cation of 
Pitt river a few miles below Big Bend, and in this callon the 
first Jurassic fossils were found in place. The slates and 
shales vary from black to reddish brown in color, closely re- 
sembling the Jura of Taylorsville. The fossils were not abun- 
dant and consisted almost wholly of lamellibranchs. They 
were found in place and in float boulders in the creek bed. 
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The fossils were studied by J. P. Smith and pronounced to be 
the equivalent of the Hardgrave sandstone, Lower Jura, of 
Plumas county. It seemed probable that a much larger col- 
lection might be made from the upper portion of the caflon, 
but the thickness of the brush prevented at that time any 
farther investigation. The strata are vertical or dip at a high 
angle to the east, and strike nearly north and south. 

Mr. Diller has also obtained fossils from other localities in 
the Big Bend region, apparently higher in the series, for Prof. 
Hyatt considers them as probably equivalent to the Mormon 
sandstone. The Bend formation then consisting of slates and 
argillaceous limestone embraces as far as is known the Lower 
and Middle Jura. 

I'he Trias of Squaw Creek, Farther to the west, the divide 
between Pitt river and Squaw creek is capped by extensive 
limestone beds, which are greatly faulted and broken. The 
limestone begins to outcrop prominently on the south near 
the point where the trail from Madison's to Brock's crosses 
the divide. It e:lttends northwards for about eight miles, 
when its course carries it across Squaw creek. It is known to 
extend to the divide south of the McCloud river. The beds 
are not absolutely continuous, but swell and contract in lens- 
like forms. The northern portion of the limestone and in- 
closing shales has a vertical dip, but about five miles north of 
Madison's the strata change their position, and the limestone 
in part caps the divide, dipping to the east at varying angles. 
The limestone presents bold clitfs several hundred feet high to 
the west, and reaches in places an elevation of 4,000 feet. 
On the summit a little north of the trail to Brock's the lime- 
stone rises in high and rugged pinnacles. Here a rich 
Triassic fauna was found. The fossils are chiefly cephalopods 
and are well preserved ; a large number of species was col- 
lected, many of them being new. In a gulch at the southern 
extren>ity of the main limestone range there is an opportunity 
to study the transition from limestone to slate, made doubly 
interesting by the fact that some species in the limestone can 
be followed for several hundred feet into the argillaceous 
slate. These fossils were studied by J. P. Smith, who re- 
ported them to belong to the Karnic division of the Upper 
Trias, while the calcareous and argillaceous slates are proba- 
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bly of Lower Karnic age. The limestones are considered by 
him as the equivalent of those on Cedar creek, south of Pitt 
river. In relation to the Taylorsville Trias, he considers the 
limestone equivalent of the Hosselkus limestone, and the un- 
derlying Avimonite slates the equivalent of the Halobia slates. 
The conclusion based on a study of the field was that the 
Squaw creek limestone and associated fossiliferous strata oc- 
cupy an intermediate' position between the Jura of Bigcaflon 
and the Carboniferous of the McCloud. The argillaceous slate 
below the limestone is followed in the direction of Squaw- 
creek by silicious slates, having a nearly vertical dip. In the 
latter, fully :2,000 feet below the limestone, several poorly 
preserved specimens of brachiopods were found. 

The silicious slates continue southward and are probably 
the equivalent of those at Silverthorne's ferry, where there is 
an exposed thickness of nearly 2,000 feet. According to 
the paleontological evidence obtained here by J. P. Smith, 
he would place these slates in the Middle and possibly the 
Lower Trias, of which there are no equivalents at Taylors- 
ville. It is intended to apply the term Pitt shales to these 
rocks, which, together with some Upper Carboniferous strata 
(McCloud shales), twenty miles above the Fisheries, shall be 
embraced under the designation Pitt formation. 

The Carboniferous of the McCloud Hirer. — The Gray or 
Marble mountains of the McCloud river, as a high and rugged 
range, border that stream for many miles on the east. In tho^ 
vicinity of the United States fisheries the scenery is very 
picturesque. The limestone is much disturbed, in places be- 
ing nearly vertical, in others dipping to the east at an angle 
of thirty degrees or less. Whitney estimated the thickness 
at the fisheries as 1,000 feet, but it seemed to the writer 
much greater, probably twice that amount. Dr. Trask collec- 
ted the most of his fossils from near Basses ranch south of 
Pitt river, the limestone being the southern continuation of 
that on the McCloud. 

The lowest horizon recognized at the fisheries is a black 
silicious shale, probably 500 feet thick (Baird shales), the 
fauna of which Mr. Smith considers analogous to the Waverly, 
but that the stratigraphical position is higher. The fauna 
is chietiy molluscan. This fauna seems to appear at a num- 
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ber of places below the limestone as far up the riyer as 
Campbeirs. The shales outcrop most prominerttly on the west 
side of the river just above Baird P. O. Here they are very 
highly metamorphosed in places by dikes of diabase and dia- 
base porphyrite. Four miles above, two specimens of trilo- 
bit^s were obtained from a dark calcareous shale. They were 
submitted to captain A. W. Vogdes, U. S. A., who stated that 
the}* were quite similar to Proetus elh'pficns from the Lower 
Carboniferous of the middle states. 

The limestone peaks along the east side of the McCloud ex- 
tend in a north and south direction, but the strike of the strata 
is about north 30 degrees west. The repetition of the lime- 
stone bodies in the north and south direction, as well as that 
of the fossiliferous beds along the river, is undoubtedly due 
to sharp folding or faulting. If this were not so the thick- 
ness of the limestone would be immense. The McCloud lime- 
stones are considered by Mr. Smith as belonging to the Upper 
Carboniferous. The fauna consists chiefly of corals and 
brachiopods. Perhaps the best preserved specimens are to be 
obtained from the oldest known locality south of Pitt river. 
Fossils are however quite abundant in many places as far up 
the river as Campbell's. These limestone beds lie along an 
axis of great disturbance for at least twenty-five miles. At 
the southern extremity this disturbance seems to have been 
greatest, for in the vicinity of Basses ranch, south of the main 
limestone range, small areas of the rock appear separated from 
each other some distance, and inclosed in a variety of erup- 
tive rocks. At the fisheries and mary other points up the 
river, the limestone has been intruded by a great number of 
fine grained dikes. These seem to have come up underneath 
and to have very much broken the lower portion. In some 
places radial arms of limestone extend down from the main 
portion of that rock toward the river and are partly or wholly 
inclosed in eruptive masses. On stratigraphical grounds the 
writer would correlate the McCloud limestone with that found 
by Mr. Diller on Soda creek in the extreme northern part of 
the count}'. The McCloud limestones cross the river about 
sixteen miles above its mouth and are known to occur at sev- 
eral points in the high range east of the Sacramento river. 
The McCloud limestone is generally associated with rocks 
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quite different from thateastof Squaw creek. On Campbell's 
creek the rock overlying the limestone appears to be a pseudo- 
diorite, associated with others in a highly metamorphic con- 
dition. Nine miles above Campbell's the limestone strata are 
separated by layers of a hard feldspathic rock of a greenish 
color. Twelve miles to the north the overlying rock is a green 
to purplish conglomerate, very compact and hard. On Chat- 
terdown creek occur quartzite, green conglomerates, and di- 
orite. The great body of the rock seems semi- to fully cr3'^s- 
talline. The field is undoubtedly an interesting one for the 
study of metamorphism. 

The uppermost horizon of fossiliferous strata on the Mc- 
Cloud occurs about twenty miles above the Fisheries on the 
east side of the river. Here is found a calcareous argillite 
rich in several species of Productus^ besides other forms, 
which according to Mr. Smith belong in the upper portion of 
the Carboniferous. These argillitic limestones and the asso- 
ciated shales are embraced under the designation, McCloud 
shales. 

77/e Devonian of the Sacramento Jiiver, What is perhaps 
the oldest fossiliferous formation in this region is found west 
of the Sacramento river and near the station of Kennett. 
Here occur four or more detached limestone areas associated 
with green rocks and slates; areas probably once more or less 
continuous, but which have been broken apart by intrusive 
masses. The strike and dip of the inclosing rocks is exceed- 
ingly irregular. One body of fossiliferous limestone is crossed 
by the old trail from the Squaw creek to Kennett. The other 
most important ones lie on the mountain side between the 
Backbone creeks. The fossils found here are exclusively co- 
rals and the number of species is not large. Much of the 
limestone seems formed almost wholly of the coral fragments. 
In places a network of coral stems weathers out, almost com- 
pletely covering the surface of the rock. The age of this 
limestone is probably Devonian, according to determinations 
made by the U. S. Geological Survey. 

Geological Jiesnlta. Mr. Diller has added largely to our 
knowledge of the geology of Shasta county. Several locali- 
ties of Triassic and Jurassic as well as Carboniferous fossils 
have been reported b}'' him. The age of the main portion of 
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the Klamath mountains, however, yet remains to be deter- 
mined. 

There are then probably four important geological horizons 
represented in this section : Devonian, Carboniferous, Trias, 
and Jura; the fossils showing the rocks to be successively 
older from east to west. The structural relations of the dif- 
ferent horizons yet remain to be worked out. Whether un- 
conformities exist is not yet known. It would appear that 
the region of greatest upheaval and disturbance lay to the 
west; that structurall}^ the Klamath mountains are more dis- 
tinct from the Sierra Nevada than has been supposed. 

There is yet no proof of any granite or other crystalline 
rock in this region older than the sedimentar}' complex. The 
hornblende granite near the Fisheries, referred to by Becker 
and White as older than the sandstones underlining the Car- 
boniferous, is probabl}' younger, as it is fine-grained near the 
edges and terminates in ramifying dike-like arms. The age 
of the most of the granite of the Klamath mountains is not 
known. That of one of the eastern ranges, the Trinity 
mountains, is probably post- Jurassic. 



ON A RECENT DIAMOND FIND IN WISCONSIN AND 

ON THE PROBABLE SOURCE OF THIS AND 

OTHER WISCONSIN DIAMONDS-* 

By William H. Hobbs, MadiHon, Wis. 

In October, 1898, a son of Charles Devine found some bright 
stones while placing in a clay bank on the farm of Judson 
Devine which is located near the village of Oregon in Dane 
county, Wisconsin. These stones he took home and in Nov- 
ember of the same 3^ear they were brought to me for examin- 
ation. One of them proved to be a rough diamond, the others 
being quartz pebbles. The diamond is a slightly distorted 
rhombic dodecahedron with much rounded faces. It has an 
average diameter of about a quarter of an inch and weighs 
3.83 carats. It is not perfectly transparent, but the gra3'ish 
coloring matter which it contains is apparently superficial. 
The edges f>f the rhombic dodecahedron seem to be slightl}' 

*U«'atl l)»'f<)n' tlu* Wisconsin Acad«'mv of Sciences. Dec ^Wtli, 1893. 
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truncated by the faces of the icosatetrahedron. Nnmerou? 
irregular-shaped cavities appear on the faces of the dodeca- 
hedron and are probably etchings. Mr. Devine sold the stone 
to Messrs. Tiffany <fe Company of New York, and I have been 
informed by Mr. George F. Kunz that it would doubtless cut 
white but would not be entirel}^ perfect. The stone has been 
placed uncut in the "Exposition Collection" of gems prepared 
by Tiffany & Co. Mr. Devine's farm, on which this diamond 
was found, is two miles south of the village of Oregon and 
about twelve miles south of Madison. It was found in the 
till or boulder clay of the Kettle moraine. The residue of 
this material after elutriation to free it from the more finelj' 
comminuted matter, is found by microscopic examination to 
be composed of rounded quartz grains of variable size with a 
few oxidized grains of pyrite. 

Considerable interest attaches to this find when considered 
in connection with other Wisconsin finds of diamonds. In 
1876 a stone wa^ found while digging a well on the farm then 
owned by Dr. Tucker in the town of Eagle near Waukesha.* 
In November, 1883, Mrs. Clarissa Wood sold the stone to Col. 
S. B. 6oynton, a Milwaukee jeweler, for one dollar, neither 
party to the transaction knowing that the stone was a dia- 
mond. When it became known that the stone was a valuable 
diamond, suit was brought b}' Mrs. Wood against Col. Boyn- 
ton for its recovery. The case was carried to the supreme 
court of the state and decided in favor of the defendant. 
The stone is still uncut in the hands of Col. Boynton, who 
now resides in Chicago. Through his courtesy I have been 
allowed to examine it. Like the Oregon stone, this diamond 
is a rhombic dodecahedron with rounded faces. The faces 
are sometimes vicinal, indicating a hexoctahedron of irrational 
indices. The faces also occasionally exhibit peculiar circu- 
lar markings and low elongated triangular protuberances not 
altogether unlike those sometimes seen on the rhombohedral 
faces of amethyst. The crystal is but little distorted, is very 
transparent, and has a wine yellow color. On one side is a 
small flaw, apparentl}^ superficial. The weight of the rough 

♦Miu. Res. of U. S. for 188:i and 1884. p. 7:i2. (188,").) 

Cf. also Geo. F. Kunz, Gems and Precious Stones, New York, 18!K). 
p. 3.5. 
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stone is about 16 carats. Col. Boynton has given me the fol- 
lowing facts concerning the section of material penetrated by 
the Eagle well in which this stone was found. Loose gravel 
extends from the surface to a depth of 25 feet. This is fol- 
lowed by 45 feet of clay. Below the clay is a layer f» feet 
thick of hard yellow ''matrix/' which is doubtless gravel or 
clay cemented by oxide of iron. It was in this material that 
the diamond was found. Below it the well was sunk for two 
feet through clean gravel. Two small diamonds are said to 
have been subsequently taken from the well. There is also a 
report of a stone that is said to have been found when the 
well was begun in 1868. It was the size of a robin's egg. 
Parties who saw both this stone and the Eagle diamond claim 
that the only noticeable ditf'erence was in size. This stone 
ma}' have been a diamond, but the evidence is insutticient. 

While prospecting for gold in the summers of 1887, 1888^ 
and 18S9, Mr. G. H. Nichols of Minneapolis and two compan- 
ions found a number of small diamonds in the bed of Plum 
creek in Rock Elm township. Pierce county.* Three of these 
stones, weighing 25-82. 7- 10, and 3-82 of a carat respectively, 
were sent to Mr. Kunz for examination. All were found to 
be hexoctahedra and either white or yellowish. 

I am informed by Col. Boynton that a diamond very much 
like the Eagle diamond was found in 1884 by Henry Endlich 
on his farm at Kollsville near West Bend in Washington 
county. Mr. Boynton describes this stone as wine yellow and 
of the same form as the Eagle diamond. It was harder than 
emer}' and weighed 21^ carats. The same hard yellow fer- 
ruginous '^matrix" which is found in the Eagle well occurs on 
Mr. Endlich's farm at Kollsville. I learn by correspondence 
that Mr. Endlich has since died and his family has moved 
away from Kollsville. I have not yet succeeded in getting 
into communication with any member of the famijy, but I 
think there can be little doubt that the stone found b}' Mr. 
Endlich was a diamond. f At the time Mr. Boynton examined 
the stone he was in possession of the Eagle diamond, and he 

*()n th»' orciirnMU'c of (Uamonds in Wisconsin, l^iill. (i»*ol. Soc. Am., 
vol. 2, p. iV.]H. (181H.) Cf. also Min. Krs. of V. S., 1889-00, p. 44(). (18!)-2.> 

fSinc«* the abovf was \vritt«'n. I liavr l«Mrn»Ml that Mrs. Lonic Kndlich 
of Kcwaskiim. Wis., now has tli«' ston *. but 1 havr hat! no opportniiilv 
to <'xamin«* it. 
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lulls mo that after it came into his hands ho gave piinsidorable 
attention to the properties of gems. 

Diamonds liave then been found at four widely separated 
localities in the state of Wiseonsin, namely i at Eiigle in 
Witukeshtt eoiinty. at Kolisville in Washington county, at 
Oregon in Dane county, and on Plum creek in Pierce county. 
In the last mentioned locality the stones were found in the 
bed of u stream within the area of the older drift, perhaps 
twenty miles from the Kettle raoraine. The other localities 
are on the Kettle moraine of the Green bay lobe of the ice- 
sheet, as may tie seen by reference to figure 1. Supposing 
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the state or a region still farther to the northward, as is clear- 
ly shown by the glacial strife. The Pierce county diamonds 
are unlike the others described in that they are all small and 
occur in hexoctahedral instead of dodecahedral crystals. 
They could only be considered to have the same source as the 
others by supposing that all are derived from some area well 
toward the Hudson bay country in Canada. 

It is interesting here to note that in the Menominee region 
on the northeastern boundary of Wisconsin are basic intrusive 
rocky which cut shales containing considerable percentages of 
carbonaceous matter, thus reproducing 'the conditions which 
obtain at the South African diamond mines. Ver}' similar 
conditions obtain in the Pigeon river region northwest of lake 
Superior. The Pierce county diamonds may be easil}^ con- 
ceived to have come from the latter area. It is not at all im- 
probable that productive diamond mines may sometime be 
located in one or the other of these areas. In the meantime 
diamonds will be found occasionally in the drift. There is 
little to be hoped for in the S3\stematic search for stones in 
the moraine, as they are probably disseminated with consid- 
erable uniformity through it. This would seem to be shown 
bv the occurrences that are known. 



DIFFERENTIAL FAULTS. 

By William U. Hobbs, Madieon, Wis. 

The dislocations of the earth's strata are generally classi- 
fied, (I) according to the direction of the fault line with ref- 
erence to the strike of the beds, into strike faults, diagonal 
faults, and cross faults; and, (2) according to the direction 
of hade with reference to dip, into vertical faults and faults 
with inclined hade. The latter tj-pe is further classified, (a) 
according to the direction of throw of the hanging wall, into 
normal and reversed faults or overfnults; and, (b) according 
to the relation between the hade and the dip of the beds, into 
faults which hade with the dip and faults which hade against 
the dip. Margerie and Heim in their admirable resume of 
our knowledge concerning faults,* distinguish two main types 

*Marp'ri«' tH IbMm. Lt's dislocations dc 1' ecorc«' torr.'stn*. Kssai dp 
deflnitiou t*t dc iiomriichiturH. ZQricli. LSHS. 
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of faults, namely, those resulting from vertical movements, . 
and those resulting from horizontal movements in the earth's 
crust. 

None of the above classifications takes into account the in- 
clination of the crest and trough lines, or in other words the 
pitchy of folds of strata, and it is evident that a new type of 
fault is found if the pitch of folds is diiferent in the two 
limbs of an inclined strike fault. An instance of this kind 
I have recently described from the southern extension of the 
Green mountains in Massachusetts and Connecticut.* The 
fault described is a strike fault and one resulting from hori- 
zontal movements. Its course is roughly north-south, follow- 
ing for a considerable distance the direction and approxima- 
ting the position of the Housatonic river. It has an inclined 
hade uniformly east, throughout the twelve miles that it has 
been studied. Throughout this distance no noticable pitch 
of the folds is observable to the eastward of the fault line and 
consequently a single horizon — the Canaan dolomite — is ex- 
posed. A steep northerly pitch, however, characterizes the 
folds to th^ west of the fault line, so that not only the Canaan 
dolomite but two superior beds — the Riga schist and the 
Egremont limestone — appear along the fault line to the north- 
ward, and two inferior beds — Cambrian quartzite and gneiss 
— lie along it to the southward. For a part of its course Ca- 
naan dolomite lies on both sides of the fault line. Some- 
where within this stretch of the fault line is a point at which 
there has been no displacement, but about which the western 
limb of the fault has suffered a differential movement like 
that of a lever about its fulcrum. As the arm to the north 
has been depressed, that to the south has been elevated. It 
is therefore onl}' to the northward of this point that the fault 
is of the true reversed type. To the south of the fulcrum 
point the relations observed to the north are reversed. The 
eastern or hanging wall is downthrown and the western or 
foot wall is upthrown. These relations correspond to those 
of the normal fault, since a vertical line would penetrate any 
given horizon but once. The amount of throw increases pri't- 

*\Vm. H. Hobbs. On tin? ifi'olojrical structiiri* of iln* Himsatonic val- 
lev himr**HSt of mount Washin^Mon. J(»urn. i>f Ci»'ol.. vol. I. pp. TiKMKS. 
(Nov.-l)<'C., 18U:J.) 
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ty uniformly in going either to the north or to the south from 
the fulcrum point. 

The uni(|ue feature of this fault is the differential move- 
ment of the western limb with reference to the eastern one, 
and 1 therefore propose to call it a ffiffervn(iaf fold ftmlt. 
Mild cases of this type of fault are probably by no means 
rare in mountain districts, but they would usually escape de- 
tection on account of the low angle of pitch. As more atten- 
tion is given to the pitch of folds in the stud}' of mountain 
structure, it may be expe<*ted that pronounced instances of 
such faults will be occasionally discovered. 



THE EARLY STAGES OF BACTRITES. 

By John M. Clarke, Albany. N. Y. 
(Plate II. > 

In a recent number of this journal* the writer took occasion 
to describe the protoconch of a Devonian species of Orfhocerds, 
remarkable for its fullness and rotundity, without evidence of 
distortion or shrinkage. In connection with this description 
reference was made to the similarity of form existing between 
this protoconch and that of the genus /iocfrifes, as repre- 
sented by specimens from the same geological horizon. 

The protoconch of Jiactn'tvit has been described by Brancof 
from specimens derived from the Wissenbach slates. This 
eminent cephalopodist mentions eight examples retaining this 
initial shell, in material which had been furnished to him by 
Privy-counselor E. Beyrich, and the figured examples show 
this protoconch to be an elongate, egg-shaped body, the shell- 
tube being attached at one of its extremities. The more com- 
plete of these figures, which is here reproduced in outline, 
shows this form as well as the narrowness and regular upward 
expansion of the shell-tube, and also the lateral position of 
the sipho, which has commonly been regarded as the principal 
determinative feature of the genus. 

The ovoid form of the protoconch is, as observed by 
Braneo, unlike anything occurring in the Ammonitinte or the 

♦American Geoukust, vol xii. pp. iri-U."), Aii^r.. WX^. 

tZeitschrift drr dtnitsch. ^mhiI. Ciewllsch. vul. 'M, pp. \-\). fi«rs. 1. 2, 
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Goniatitinje, except in the genus Mimoceras (Gontatifes com- 
prcssas), where, in addition to this peculiar form of the pro- 
toconch, the initial portion of the shell-tube is straight, the 
primary volution free and the umbilicus open. Before the 
record of this observation, considerable divergence of opinion 
had been expressed b}'^ authors as to the phyletic position of 
BactriteH* man}'' choosing to associate it with Goniatites 
among the ammonoids. Beyrich (1851) regarded the genus as 
an orthoceran with marginal 8iph(», and this view was shared by 
F. Roemer, Owen and Quenstedt. In J 877 Barrande figuredf 
as Bactrifes hyafN^ what was believed to be the initial ex- 
tremity of a specimen which had been found in the Munich 
university collection, labelled B. (jravUis Sandberger, and 
drawings of which had been prepared for him by Hyatt. 
These figures, however, show that the specimen bears no pro- 
toconch, but begins with a tapering, conical chamber having 
a cicatrix on its distal surface. Branco, in 1880 (Pala^onto- 
graphica, f(t cit,), while expressing some doubt as to the gen- 
eric relations of the Munich specimen, stated his conviction 
that, should this prove a genuine liactrites^ there could 
then be no question of its close afiinity to Orfkoceras. The 
description of the Wissenbach protoconchs a few years later 
dispelled this view. 

An anticipatory glance at the figures here given of proto- 
conch-bearing specimens of Bacfrites will serve to show not 
only a diti'erence in the form of this body and that ascribed 
to the genus by Branco, but also the very close similarity be- 
tween it and that of Orthoceras, as given by the writer, and 
that of Belennu'tes as given by Branco. J These differences in 
the initial stages of shells ascribed to Bactrifes lead first to 
the inquiry as to which of all these specimens really belong to 
this genus, for it would seem that all cannot. Branco showedg 
at some length and quite conclusively that the Munich speci- 
men figured by Barrande could not be accepted as a repre- 
sentative of this genus. With equal lucidity he indicated the 

*For a summary of those opinions see IJranco. Palieonlojrraphica. vol. 
27, p. 4S), 1880. 

fCei)haloix>des: Etudes Generales, pi. 41M). ftj^. l; p. 120. 

tZeitsclirift derdeutsch. ^^'ol. Gesellscli. vol. 32. p. 008, fljr. 7. 18.S(): 
also Pala'onlographica. vt cit. 

i^Zeilschr.. vt cit. vol. 37. 1885. 
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I 
points of agreement in his specimens witli the diagnostic 
characters of Bactritea, Though not venturing to determine 
their specific characters, he felt that the evident marginal 
position of the sipho was sufficient to establish their generic 
relations. Against this interpretation the writer can urge 
nothing, but only set forth the character of the material 
which has passed under his own observation. 

B ac t r itcif, ixfi defined by its founder, G. Sandberger (1841), 
is based upon the species B. fjrticiUs G. Sandb.."the original 
localities of which are Wissenbach and Btidosheim. The 
shells of the genus are long, slender, slowly expanding tubes 
having an elliptical cross section, gently oblique septa, some- 
what expanded aperture and the surface covered with fine 
concentric lines, which are more or less oblique and make a 
slight retral bend above the position of the sipho. As speci- 
mens are usually preserved, the sipho appears to be distinctly 
marginal. Upon internal casts of the shell the sipho seems 
almost invariably to make a distinct lobe in the margin of 
the septum. The structure at this point, however, is delicate, 
and such casts may readily conve}' an inexact conception. 
The position of the sipho is not precisely marginal, but a very 
narrow moiety of the septum lies between the tubular siphonal 
collar or funnel and the wall of the shell. A very slight varia- 
tion in the direction of this collar, which is often perfectly ap- 
parent in any single specimen, will, in case of an outward in- 
clination, attach the collar to the shell-wall, but if the direc- 
tion be inward the collar may remain altogether free from the 
shell. This structure is seen in the accompanying figure 
(Plate II, fig. 3). The detachment of the shell- wall usually, 
indeed almost invariabl}^ carries with it the outer portion of 
the collar, thus forming very distinctly an apparent dorsal lobe. 
It is the presence of this lobe that Branco has taken as giving 
the generic status to his specimens. 

The material upon which the observations here made are 
based has been derived from the Naples beds or the horizon 
of the Goniatites intitmescens fauna, in various localities in 
Ontario and Livingston counties. New York. Its representa- 
tion is abundant and its preservation exceptionally favorable. 
A few of the specimens are preserved in pyrite, some are 
in limestone and shale, but the great majority are exquisitely 
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retained repliioeinents in silica. These silieious fossils are 
(iitt'erently preserved, many of them are simple replacements 
of the shell in all its parts, without the filling of the inter- 
spaces; others have the silicioiis shell retained in connection 
with a silicioiis filling of the internal cavities, though the 
depositions are discrete and were evidently successive; by 
the breaking of the externarshell the internal fillincr can be 
readily removed. Again, the silicilication of the shell has 
frequently been continued into an internal thickening which 
may more or less completely fill the chambers, though usually 
leaving the siphonal cavity un<*losed. Jn this material there 
are twenty-four examples which retain the protoconch ; many 
of these are not mere parts of mature individuals, but the 
young shells themselves. These specimens represent at least 
two distinct species of Jinrtn'tes^ one a long, styliform shell, 
with decidedly elliptical cross-section and comparatively dis- 
tant septa; the other a more rapidly expanding shell, sub- 
circular in cross-section and with closer septa. The former, 
I am disposed to believe, includes the specimens from this 
horizon which have been des(*ribed as Ortfiortras and Cofeo- 
h({i (K'irffht)if Hall, probably also O. firict/loides Clarke, and 
some portion of the specimens which, in the absence of deter- 
minative material, have been referred to O. pacfffor HhII. The 
latter is a species which is hardly distinguishable from Sand- 
berger's li. (jmcHis. Not onl}' does it ])Ossess the cont(nir and 
proportions of the specimens described by him,* but it also 
bears the characteristic surface sculpture over all the earlier 
shell growth, "sehr feine schrj(g zum Riicken laufende Lin- 
ien," and upon the later growth, especiall}' the body chamber 
are "verwaschene, wellig-heraustretende, schrjige, breite Quer- 
rippen aiif den Seiten, welche^ zu einer stumpfwinkeligen Dor- 
salbucht zusammenneigen." Without entering into a more 
detailed account of the specific features of these specimens, it 
will serve our purpose to regard them as representing B, 
(fracih's Sandb.f 

Protoconch, This is a bubble-shaped body, frequently a 

*V<rsi»Mn. tlfs rlu-in. Schicht. Syst. Xas$mu, p. 130, pis. xi, figs. Sla, 

h: xii. fl^'s. 2. a-f: xvii. fijrs. 5, n-t*. ISoC. 

f This sp<'cics occurs at a ctJrrcsiKmding horizon OD the Iberg and else- 

when* in (iormaiiv. 
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little iinsymmetripftl or ciirected to one side, very broadly 
sessile upon the end of tlio Bhell-tube, from which it is aepn- 
ruted by u sharp conslrietion. Its form in uniformly globose 
or subspherical, without the slight diminution in diameter or 
titpcring, which is ween in the protoconch (if Orfiioeeitis des- 
cribed from the siiuie ftninfl, tis well as in that of Helcinnilet, 
H!= figured by Braneo. In all these, however, the degree of 
eonPtriction at the base of the protoconch is the same. Fig- 
ures 4 and 5, which represent the usual form of this body, are 
taken from specimens in which the original shell has been 
replat-ed; figure 6 is from a smaller individual and shows a 
decidedly broader constriction at the first septum and a rela- 
tively less diameter in proportion to that of the shell-tube. 
This is a solid internal silieious cast, but the difference in re- 
tention will not explain the dilt'erences in size and form. 
Figures 4 and 6 have the same degree of enlargement, and 
while specimens like figure are not uncommon, they all have 
a unifiirmity in size, at times the protoconch being even less 
clearly defined than here. These ditFerences may be specific, 
or perhaps the smaller protoconchs and young shelt-tubes mity 
be parts of more fully grown shells, and have sulFerod dimi- 
nution in sine from resorption. 

Fiixt sKptum. Frei[iiently.the delicate protoconch is bro!;en 
and Bueh specimens have afi'orded means of determining the 
fact that the opening of the sipho in the first sepHim is dis- 
tinctly lateral, as shown in figure 7. This is an important 
distinction from the character of the first septum in Ortliure- 
rnx, where the opening i>f the sipho is central. None of the 
specimens studied have atl'orded means of determining how 
the sipho begins, or whether a cicatrix exists upon the dii>tal 
surface of the septum. 

/iiitial SItcll./iihe. The O.i'-'.ceraK- or Oomphocenin-Uke 
swelling of the shell-tube directly above the protoconch is one 
of the most striking features of these shells. In specimens of 
B. gracilin it is highly developed and a persistent feature. 
The increase in diameter from the first septum upward is 
quite rapid for a distance of two air chambers, and thence 
falls rapidly oway. I epeak of this as an Oin-oceros-Uke ex- 
pansion, for its fonu, usually unsymmetrical, suggests that 
genua and may afford a key to its phyletic position. It may 
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be observed that the last septa of Oncoceras crossing the ex- 
panded portion of the tube are frequently crowded together 
in a closer juxtaposition than elsewhere in the shell. Such a 
rapid recurrence of the septa is construed by Hyatt as an 
evidence of degeneracy or senilit}' . 

This expansion is less developed in Ji, uciculHiiu but its 
presence is evident. In Branco's figure, however, there is no 
such feature, the tube in the vicinity of the protoconch being 
narrower than at any other section. 

Oniamentntiou, The fine, oblique thread-like lines which 
cover the surface are readil}^ distinguished to the very base of 
the protoconch (figure 4). Toward the later parts of the shell 
they become more distant, graduall}'^ less distinct, and near 
maturity are lost or extremely obscure, becoming merged into 
the low, oblique undulations of the surface over the body 
chamber of the mature individual. In Ji. acivuluvi there are 
periodic internal annular thickenings of the shell substance, 
which are even manifested on the minute example shown in 
figure 9 (an internal cast in pyrite), but similar developments 
have not been observed in B. (jracilis. 

Whatever may be the apparent discrepancies in Branco's 
determination of the Bactrifes protoconch and that here given, 
it may at least be said for the material here studied that it 
corresponds, even to its specific characters, with that upon 
which the genus was established. If the evidence presented 
brings us to the conclusion entertained by many of the older 
palaeontologists, that Bactrites is closely related to Orthoceras^ 
this conclusion is attained, by means of data not before elab- 
orated, namely, the existence in both of like protoconchs. 
This fact, fortified by the decisive evidence that in Bactrites 
the sipho is strictl}^ intra-marginal, the formation of a dorsal 
lobe wholly casual, leads to the conviction that Bactrites is 
little else than an orthoceran nautiloid with a lateral sipho. 
Both Branco* and Hyattf have suggested the probability of 
Belemnifes having been derived from orthoceran stock. Hyatt 
demonstrates that the guard or rostrum in this genus is a hy- 
pertrophic secondary deposition about the earlier parts of the 

*Palji^()nt<><rraphica, ut. cit. 

•fProc. AnnT. Assoc. Adv. Sci., vol. 82. p. .'<H7. 1881: and Science, vol. 
a. ]). 124. 1884. 
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true conch, similar to the plug which is sometimes found fill- 
ing the distal fractured extremity of the sipho of orthocera- 
tites. The similarity of structure in the true conch of Belem- 
nites^ Bactrites^ and Orthoceras, is now increased by the dem- 
onstration of like protoconchs in all. 

EXPT.ANATIOX OF PlATE II. 

Fic;. 1. A reduced copy pf liranco's fi^iin' of the protocoiich of Bar- 
trittn. x20. 

Fig. 2. Dorsal view of jin internal calcareoii.s cast of li. cf. yrnrilix. 
showing the usual apjH'arance of the sutures. th«' undulations of the 
body chamber and the expanded aixTture. x|. Naples. X. Y. 

Fio. 3. Interior of a portion of the shell of BnctriteH cf. f/racilis, show- 
ing the intra-marginal fM)sition of the siphonal collar. x4. Honeoye 
Lake, N. Y. 

Fig. 4. A shell retaining the protoconch and showing th»* expansion 
of the initial tube and the ornamentation {li. cf. grariiiM). xHi. Hone- 
oye Lake, N. Y. 

Fig. 5. Dorsal view of a shell with a fractured protoconch. the tube 
itself being broken along the line of the sipho {B. cf. f/niriiitt). xKi. 
Honeoye Lake. X. Y. 

Fig. 0. Internal cast of a protoc^nch-bearing shell, prob:ibly B. ari 
rulum. xU\. Hon»»oye Lake, X. Y. 

Fig. 7. The distal surfac<» of the first septum (somewhat broken), 
showing the lateral position of the sipho. The margin of the septum on 
the left is the line betwet;n light and shade. x50. 

Fig. 8. A BactritiJibrnki'ii along the dorsum, exposing ten sei)ta, some 
of which retain the siphonal collar: also showing the expansion of the 
shell just above ihe detached protoconch. xlO. Honeoye Lake, N. Y. 

Fig. 9. An internal cast in pyrite of a young BnctrittJi iarirttlum), 
with body chamber and two air chambers. xlO. Middlesex, X. Y. 
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Death of Mk. Wm. Penoelly. 

To geologists and archtealogists alike the news of the death 
of Mr. Wm. Pengelly, of Tonjiiay, England, will be cause of 
regret. Mr. Pengelly was so well and so long known as the 
patient and thoroughgoing explorer of Buxhani cave and 
Kent's cavern, under the auspices of the British Association, 
that it seems as if a conspicuous figure had disappeared from 
the field of science. His strong personality and utter engross- 
ment in the work to which he devoted the last thirty years of 
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a long life combine to render him familiar and memorable to 
all who shared his enthusiasm. To his labor science owes the 
firm establishment of the doctrine of the antiquity of man on 
a base which can never again be shaken. He went through 
the storm that assailed him and his fellow workers when they 
announced their then unpopular doctrine, and lived to see the 
opposition dwindle down till it has now almost disappeared, 
except where thought and reason do not hold sway. Hours 
spent daily in Kent's cavern for thirteen years are commemo- 
rated by hundreds of boxes in his house, *'Lamorna/' Torqua}', 
and piles of specimens exhibited in cases of the museum in 
the town. But to the scientific world outside, his elaborate 
yearly reports to the B. A. A. S. will form his monument, 
*Mnore lasting than brass." e. w. c. 

The CoLi'MiuAN Exposition. 
Exhibita of tha Geology of C'dittnln, 

Besides the Geological Survey exhibit of minerals, rocks, 
f6ssils, precious stones, and building materials, all of which 
were from the Dominion as a whole, there were separate ex- 
hibits from Canada representing the resources of British 
Columbia, the Northwest Territories, Ontario, Quebec, New 
Brunswick, and Nova Scotia. Each province had its mineral 
exhibit by itself, whilst the Dominion Geological Survey oc- 
cupied a limited amount of space not far from the other 
Canadian products of the mine. There was exhibited, on be- 
half of the Government Survey, an extensive series of rock 
specimens illustrating the lithological characters of the Lau- 
rentian, Huronian and subsequent systems down to Post-Ter- 
tiary and recent deposits. There were no less than 1,411 
rock specimens properly labelled, described and catalogued, 
giving an excellent opportunity to see the nature of the for- 
mati(»ns from the Atlantic to the Pacific and from the interna- 
tional boundarv line to the Arctic ocean. 

The palieontological collection consisted of 2,446 specimens 
of fossils, representing nearly .scve/) /untdred genera. These 
were classified both chronologically and zoologically, and 
formed an attractive as well as interesting exhibit, by far the 
most extensive and comprehensive collection of fossil remains 
in the Mining building. The specimens were exhibited in 
neat hardwood and glass cases, which we understand are to 
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be used for the formation of a new museum at the Canadian 
National Rocky Mountain Park at Banff in Alberta. There 
was also the graphite exhibit by the Dominion Plumbago Co., 
besides the collection of Canadian precious stones and gems. 
The collection of Eozoim can a dense Dawson formed a con- 
spicuous feature of the palaeontological series. 

Then came the provincial exhibits. Quebec was conspicu- 
ous with its admirable and attractive display of asbestus, 
mica, and apatite, and of iron and copper ores. 

British Columbia, with its gold, silver, lead, and copper- 
bearing rocks, was conspicuous by the neatness and attrac- 
tiveness of its exhibit. A tall pyramid of gold bricks (mod- 
els), as a trophy, stood alongside the beautifully classified 
ores of silver, lead, and copper. Each district was well repre- 
sented, Kootenay, Kaslo, Lardeau, Big Bend, Kamloops, etc. ; 
whilst the coal of the celebrated Nanaimo and Como collieries 
was all that could be desired. 

Ontario had a superb exhibit of nickel, its ores and prod- 
ucts. Blocks weighing 6,000, 8,000, and 12,000 pounds, were 
placed alongside the magnificent display of ore in the matte 
of calcined and partially reduced nickel ores, along with the 
refined metal and products therefrom. This was certainly the 
finest display of nickel ore which the world has ever seen. 
Ontario was also well forward with its iron, apatite, and mica, 
besides lithographic stones, petroleum, salt, and copper. 

As to Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, these two maritime 
provinces were not as well represented as might be. Nova 
Scotia with her coal, gypsum, iron ores, and other products, 
could have made a much better showing. New Brunswick 
had building stone and gypsum amongst its leading products 
of the mine, besides ores of manganese. 

The Northwest Territories of Canada, including Alberta, 
Saskatchewan, Athabasca, and Assiniboia, had building stone, 
coal, tar, and cla^^s, as special products; but these were not 
shown to great advantage. 

Nevertheless, on the whole, Canada's mineral wealth was 
well displayed and showed not only that ores are plentiful in 
many districts, but also, by accompanying notes of assays of 
these ores, that many of them are of high grade and quality. 

H. M. A. 
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The Crystalline liocks. 

The descriptions already published in this series have given 
some of the features of the exhibits of the crystalline rocks^ 
which might otherwise be mentioned here. The purpose of 
this note will be to supply some interesting facts that have 
not been noted 

One of the largest collections of the products of the crys- 
talline rocks was found in the exhibit of the Canadian Geo- 
logical survey. It was under the care of Dr. A. R. C. Selwyn^ 
aided by several of the officers of that survey. It embraced 
about 1,500 specimens illustrative of the Archean, from Nova 
Scotia to the Pacific coast. A unique feature here was a full 
series of all the forms of the wo rid- famed Eozodn canadense^ 
w^hich are preserved b}'^ the survey to illustrate a historical 
episode in geological literature. 

Another interesting series consisted of serpentine, of vari- 
ous structures and colors, in many cases cut by asbestos veins^ 
in others produced by change from Eozoon limestone. The 
former is from Thetford and the latter from Petite Nation. 
Dr. T. Sterry Hunt, in his discussion of the Canadian serpen- 
tines, divides them into two groups.* The older he consid- 
ered non-chromiferous, and the latter carries much chromic 
iron. 

There was a very singular structure exhibited from the 
Little Rapids and High Rock phosphate mines, Portland, 
Quebec. Very many pyroxene masses, somewhat rounded, are 
embraced in a granite; and sometimes these dark masses so 
penetrate the rock in sheets as to give it a stratified aspect. 
These appeared to be exactly like those dark masses so fre- 
quent in acid crystallines, which have been assigned some- 
times to "concretionary" forces. But this structure is in 
keeping with the idea that this rock was formerly a stratified 
conglomerate. 

Beautiful large slabs of v/hite orthoclase containing garnets 
were exhibited from Buckingham, and apatite and mica in 
large crystals from the Luke Gerard mine, Wakefield. One 
mica cr^^stal was thirt}' inches in diameter and eight inches 
thick. There were also tourmaline crystals six inches and 
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more in length, largely changed to mica, also to pure quartz. 
These were from Villeneuve, Quebec. 

In the Canadian Survey exhibit was an instructive map^ 
which under the animated explanation of Dr. Selwyn was 
made to point an interesting geologic fact. This map was- 
made by Mr. H. Fletcher, and covered an Archean area in 
Nova Scotia and Cape Breton, an area which is most thor- 
oughly worked in respect to the relations of the parts of the 
Archean. Dr. Selwyn is thoroughly convinced of the cor- 
rectness of Mr. Fletcher's view, that there is no possibility of 
separating the Canadian Huronian from the Laurentian by any 
stratigraphic distinction, such » as a non-conformity. Mr. 
Fletcher has despaired of making any fixed stratigraphic 
separation. His map shows one color for both, but they are 
marked by the letters A and B, meaning upper and lower Ar- 
chean. The passage from one to the other is gradual when- 
ever the stratigraphic succession is examined, but local irreg- 
ularities occur. 

Under ''Laurentian," H. A. Ward had a show of Eozoim 
and, strange to say, Cnjptozoi'm prolifentm, from Saratoga, N. 
Y., labelled from the "Potsdam." That is a well-known Cal- 
ciferous fossil. The tendency to crowd the term Potsdam 
upward, apparently to make it cover the western so-called 
Potsdam, which is near the Calciferous, is absurdly exempli- 
fied in this fossil, since its western analogue, Cnjptozoon min- 
uesotense^ is found only in strata far above even those western 
strata to which the term Potsdam has been applied. At that 
rate, the whole of the northwestern Upper Cambrian must b<? 
included under the term ''Potsdam;" and the I^wer Magne- 
sian, with its subdivisions, and the intervening sandstones, 
will lr)se their significance as coordinate members f»f the 
Cambrian. It would be difficult to extend the effects of a 
stratigraphic misnomer to a greater extreme. The Ci'upfozoi'm 
in Ward's collec-tion was very fine, some large lenticular 
pieces being sliced and polished. These were put in juxta- 
position with Kozot'in because of their apparent structural 
organie resemblance, and it was indeed quite obvious. It may 
be said that the discovery of CryptozoHn furnisjies a strong 
argument for the original elaini of Kozoun, x. h. w. 
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lik.«* u careful and detailed account of the contents of this volume. AVe 
cku only dwell on a few points which will illustrate the nature, meth- 
ods, and prourress of the plans adopted for irrigatinja: the arid region of 
the west. Mr. Hinton says (page ID) : 

"In the past seven years the actual area of reclamation by irrigation- 
cultivation has increased from about 5.000,000 to at least 8,500.000 acres. 
By the time of the ojMMHng of the Columbian World's Fair, the United 
States may expect the cultivation by means of irrigation of at least 17,- 
000,000 acres of land that within the last decade have been declared by 
learned authority to be wholly irreclaimable, worthless for agriculture, 
useless for tree-planting, and hardly fit for even the grazing of scraggy 
sheep and the broad-horned steer." 

"The removal of the alkali from the land is on** of the first require- 
ments. This is to bi' accomplished by underdrainage wherever the soil 
allows it. To Hood the land till underdrains laid reasonable distances 
apart shall have run for some time will end the trouble, not only for the 
time being, but for centuries, provided only that solid beds of the alkali 
salts do not underlie it. Hut this is the ran* exception." 

In those parts of the arid region which can be irrigated the streams 
flow underground. These subterranean rivers exist in other parts of 
the country, but where water is abundant no effort is made to trace 
them. The Rio Santa Cruz in Arizona is an example of these. In the 
upi>er part of its course the stream is of varying width and depth, ac- 
cording to the season. Lower down it disappears altogether, but its 
course is marked by mesquite trees to a width of from 500 to 2.000 feet. 
The gravel of the valley has been tested at Tucson to a depth of 52 feet, 
and is estimated to carry 370,000 irrigating inches every twenty-four 
hours (page 75). 

The various devices by which the hidden water is brought to light are 
explained. Of course when a pumj) is required, as is often the case, the 
work is expensive. But in those parts where the water is truly artesian, 
or even where it rises to the surface, little or no exjM'nse attends getting 
it except the sinking of the well. 

The reiK>rt of Col. Nettleton consists of a rapid survey along eleven 
lines across the country on the Platte and the Arkansas rivers and in 
the valley of the Loup, with an examination of the existing wells, in 
order to ascertain the probability of getting water by boring. Some 
curious statements are given regarding the so-called blowing welKs, 
which in certain states of the weather emit a blast of air and in others 
suck air down the bore. On one of these he tells us that a brass whistle 
has been set which announces a coming storm with a note audible a 
quarter of a mile from the well. 

Col. Nettleton made some attempt to ascertain the rate of flow of the 
underground water, but without success. He is. however, inclined to 
accept the figures of the French engineers and set it down at about on»* 
mile in the year or fourteen fe«'t |)er day. 

One of the strongest Hows mentioned is in Beadle county. South Da- 
kota. At DGO feet water was reached with pressure sufficient to furnish 
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100 horse-po\f«»r, and in quantity onough to flood a twenty-acre field six 
inches deep in twenty- four hours. Many pages are occupied with simi- 
lar details, indicating a simply enormous supply of artesian water in 
South Dakota at a depth less than 1,000 feet. The water is found in the 
Dakota .sandstone, which outcrops along the eastern flanks of the Black 
Hills. The supply therefore enters the stratum along that outcrop, and 
doubtless al.so on the western border of the plains. Analysis shows that 
it is a permanently hard water, as might be expected, containing in a 
gallon fourteen grains of sulphate of lime, four grains of carbonate of 
lime, and five grains of magnesic carbonate. 

In the third pap<'r. Prof. Hay says that the same Dakota sandstone is 
the water-bearing formation in the Arkansas valley, and that it obtains 
some reenforcement from the underlying Jurassic strata. \k)i\\ crop 
out around the Hlack Hills and in the uprx?r Missouri river region. They 
allow water to iiass through them very freely, as is shown by the Giant 
.spring de.scribed by Lewis and Clark eighty years ago and still flowing 
as in their day, with an estimated yield of one hundred cubic feet a 
.second or nearly 50,000 gallons a minute. 

The great water-b<»aring stratum of large portions of the plains is a 
Miocene grit of an exceedingly absorbent nature, underlying extensive 
lacustrine beds of marly silt. At least half of the rainfall, or five inches 
yearly, is estimated by Prof. Hay to sink into the ground and to be held 
chiefly in this grit, from which it flows forth in copious springs along 
the river banks, wherever these have been cut down low enough to ex- 
pose the grit. Water is also found in wells when sunk \<y its level, at 
the depth of from 50 to 300 feet below the general surface. Prof. Hay 
points out that these artesian waters are not derived from the moun- 
tains for the most part, because that source of supply is almost entirely 
cut off by the outcroi) of th<i water-bearing stratum before it reaches 
the mountains. 

The importance of the water problem is forcibly stated by Prof. Hill 
in th<? fourth part of this volume, where he says: 

**In the wi\stern half of the United States the water que.stion is not 
only serious but paramount to every other consideration, for there are 
vast areas, as larg(» as all N(^w England, such as the great Llano Esta- 
cado, without a single br(K)klet, river, or |)ermanent iK)nd upon the sur- 
fac«*: while there are other areas, aggregating one tenth of the Union, 
which together do not po.ssess a stream of the volume of the Connecti- 
cut or Mohawk, and are utterly lacking in the accompaniments of fre- 
quent laterals and springs. Great railway lines — the Southern I^aciflc 
for examiile — are oblig«'d to haul water hundreds of miles for their en- 
gines, and have spent millions in not always judicious experiments to 
obtain an underground supply." 

The Llano Estacado is describ»*d as one of the most remarkabln g«'o- 
logical features of the continent, — an area of 50,000 square mil«*s, lying 
more than oni* thousand feet above the sea, and surrounded with a i>n*- 
cipitous ramimrt which is gashed hen* and then* by river vall«'ys cut 
out of the n»*arlv level strata of lat^' Mioceiit^ or Pliocen«' date. No watrr 
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occurs on its surface, and we note that Prof. Hill takes a rather con- 
servative view and speaks cautiously in regard to the existence of 
artesian conditions generally in the I^lano. He says: **That the under- 
ground water-sheet of the Llano beds can be struck throujjhout the ex- 
tent of the mesa has been demonstrated. Hut it is also apparent that 
since this water occurs in a surface formation — the Llano beds — there 
can Ik» no hydrostatic pressure to force a surface How. Hut there are 
other strata underlying? portions of the IJano, beneath the Llano water- 
8he«»t. and to these we have cause to look with much hoi>e that they 

may present favorable artesian conditions Without 

committing? myself to pro[>hecy, it is my opinion that, when the por- 
tion of the Llano along the Texas-New Mexico line is thoroughly pros- 
pected, somewhere in that region will be found an abundant artesian 
supply from the underlying Dakota and Trinity .sands." 

In regard to the Trans-Pecos region, in spite of the unpromising as- 
I)ect of this high plain. Prof. Hill si>*aks much more confidently of the 
existence of water at a moilerate depth, about 200 fet»t, which, however, 
does not ris** to the surface and ther<*fore is not artesian, except in 
certain district.s. Agriculture may therefore be iK»ssible to a limited 
♦'Xtent there. 

Space forbids following Prof. Hill into the (piestion of thi* water- 
supply of the mountains, or Prof. Hicks into that of Nebraska. The 
same may be said of Prof. Culver's work on the Hiack Hills. There can 
be litlle doubt that continued investigation and advi'nture will gradu- 
ally extend the cultivable lands of the west far into what was formerly 
called the (ireat American Desert, and that many thousand square 
miles will be reclaimed. There will, however, jirobably always remain 
large areas whose reclamation would cost more than they could ever 
repay. Farming will press hard on the [possibility of subsistence, and 
occasional series of verv drv .seasons will from time to time .set bacfk the 
surging tide of immigration with their *'Thus far but no farther." 

E. w. c. 

The Cohra<fo Formation and itn Invertebrate Fauna. Hy T. W. Stan- 
ton, r. S. (ieol. Survey, Hullelin 10(>: 288 pages, 45 plates. 189:{. The 
formation here described comprises the Fort Henton and Nii)brara di- 
visions of the Cretaceous series made known by Meek and Hayden in 
the upper Missouri regi<»n. Only some 2r> or 1^0 sfiecies of invertebrates 
had been definitely assigned to it previous t(» Mr. Stanton's collections, 
chierty in IHJM). of the fossils of Huerfano i>ark and adjacent localities in 
southern Colorado. The.se collections, and their comparison with equiv- 
alent beds in other parts of the United States, bring the total known 
invertebrate fauna (»f the Colorado formation up to about 150 si>ecies. 
including 31) that are believed to be new. The fauna as a whoj«' is 
regard»'d as the approximate taxonomio e<iuivalenl of (he Tnronian in 
Eur<.)|M'. w. r. 

A Gcohf/irii/ fifntnno}AM(inrf in central WaMhintjton. Hy I. C. Ui'ssKLL. 
r. S. (ieol. Survey. Hullelin 108: 108 pages, 12 plates. 8 figures in the 
text. 181K{. This exploration was undertaken for the purpose of asoer- 
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iMiiiinR whi'lhcr urU'siHri wati'r can be obtHinPil fur irrigiilion in ihi' arid 
n-ffion thrtni)rh which ihf Columbia rivi'r Hows east of Ihe CascHdc' 
mmmlains. Thi^ area IrHVerscd cmbraci'Ft about 10.000 square milfts. It 
is In largi' pari occupied by Ihi' Rreal Columbia lava Hows, which reach 
Ihi'iice far southward and eastward, having probably an averagrc de|>lh 
of about 2,000 feet upiin fully 300.000 square mileH. Associated wirh this 
formation is the .lohti Day system ot unconsolidated sand, clay, lapilli 
and volcanic dust, which attains a maximum Ihlckm^ss of more than 
1.000 feel. Fossil leaves of ten species from [he .lohn Day strata near 
Eliensburjc, Wash,, ani regarded by Mr, F. H. Knowlton as of Upper 
Miocene adre. Seven of these sjn'cies have also bt;en obtained from the 
AurifenniB gravels of California, After the de)>usltion of the .lohn Hay 
system, the rocks of this area and of a vast ref^ton southward were di- 
vided by many fractun-s. sometimes scores of miles in length, and the 
resultinK blocks wrvrc tilltHi, with disjjlatements of 3,000 to 3,000 feet 
along many of the faulUs. In a few iustances the enclosed valleys form 
artesian iMsins, but mainly the conditions of the geologic structure are 
found to b<! unfavorable for obtaining artesian water. w. r. 

TAr Work ami Sro/ie .f lAr- nruloijkal Sartfj/. By C. R. Keyes. (Iowa 
(ieol. Survey. Vol. III. Ann. Rei.t. for 1WI3. pp. 47-tl8, pis. !■(!. IH!I4.) 
During the short lime that the Iowa (leological Survey has been in 
o[K'rHtion. two reports have bi'en issui'd.'and the present painT is an e.\- 
tracl from the third, which will be distributed shortly. The survey is 
orftaniwd on a [iraclical and economic basis, bill ailhe same time it 
is intended to be systematic and scienliflc. — ihe aim being to maki' a 
ciimph'le economic and geological Nurvey of the state. The publications 
will be of a Single series, uniform in size and general style, and will con- < 
tain about .'iOO jiagi^ each. The unit of mapping will be tlu' county: as 
the cuunlicR of [«wa an- appro-timaiely of the same sIihih- and ari'H, the 
adoption of this unit will prove to l>e very convenient for h si'ries of uni- 
form niH|s. Among the results already accomplished, it may be slated 
that coal de[)i>sils have been ilivesllgatiil ill fifty counties, clay indus- 
tries in nflyslx. artesian and deep well»< in foriy-four: Ihe mapping of 
seven couties is practically completed, while in eleven others ihe map- 
ping is iMrlially done. It i.s lobe hoped that Ihi- next legislature will 
see til to make it juissible for the work, alri-ady so well under wwy. to 
be pushed more rapidly than the pn-senl appn)priHtion allows. 

A Summary of Prugrtsi in Miiirniliign uud Prfroyrii/i/ii/ in IXH.!. Ity W, 
8. BhVLRV, (.letiloRical departmenl, Coll»y Iniv.'rsilv, Walerville, Me., 
price, iW centa. In thi^ pamiihli'l of about sixty imgi-sare collect- 
'swhich thi-auihor has publislied in Ihe Amrri>-aii 
■ing the last year. Thry consist inhriet ni.lic.-s. abstracts 
of work in minera1iig\ and |i>'[rogrHl>liy, An in[l>-x of 
AUthurs and one of subjects furnish easy ri'fi-ri'nce lo the work of any 
indi^ Idual or to that on any particular subjecl. v. s. <:. 

in tbe AnkbIcan GeolOOIkt. ml. lii. p. !i37:an<J lul.xiii. p. Sli:), 
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An Orlnrular Granite from Qmmochontogut Beufh, Rhode Inland. Hy J. 
F. Kemp. Trans. N. Y. Acad. Sci., vol. 13, pp. 140-144. pi. 2, 1894. The 
normal rock is a biotite granite in which are more basic spheroids two 
or three inches across and of rudely elliptical outline. The center of 
each spheroid consists almost entirely of plai^ioclase; toward the rim, 
biotite becomes noticeable and the spheroid is more finely crystalline; 
further out, the biotite assumes a concentric arranj^ement. After a very 
decidedly darker zone, the inner part of the spheroid ceases abruptly; 
outside of this is a zone, one-eighth to one-half inch wide, formed of 
plagioclase crystals with their twin lamella* radiating from the inner 
lx)rtion. The specimen is from a boulder which the author thinks has 
not been moved far from its parent ledge. u. 8. g. 

On Argyrodite and a new SulphoHtannate. of Silver from Bolitut. By S. 
L. Penfikld. (Amer. Jour. 8ci., 3, vol. 47, pp. 451-45^, June, 1894.) 
The new mineral is isometric and is almost identical with argyrodite in 
all of its physical pro|H»rlies; the formula is Agg(SnGe)Sg. Less than a 
yoar ago Prof. Penfield described as canfleldite a mineral of the same 
composition as argyrodite, but isometric instead of monoclinic. Since 
then the latter has been found to be isometric, so the name canfleldite 
is withdrawn and applied to this new species, — a sulphostannate of sil- 
vi'r isomorphous with argyrodite. i:. s. «. 

The EjeHed Bloek'M of Monte Somma. Hy H. J. Johnston- La vis, Pro- 
fessor of Vulcanology, University of Naples. (Trans. Edinburgh Cieol. 
Soc, vol. VI, pt. 5, pp. 314-351, pis. 13-15, 1893.) This is the first of an 
intended series of papers on these ejected blocks, the min(^rals of which, 
both for thf^ir beauty and variety, hav«' made the region of Vesuvius 
so well known to mineralogists. The present pajw^r deals with the alter- 
ations (m«'tamorphism) to which the blocks of stratified limestone have 
bt^nn subjt'Cted. There an' three stages in the degree of metamorphism: 
(1) carbonized limestone, (2) saccharoidal limestone with peridote, and 
(3) limestone nearly or entirely replaced by ditferi'iit silicates, sulphides, 
and fluorides. Briefly summed up, the changes are: first, the carboni- 
zation of the bituminous contents and th«Mr conversion into graphite, 
alnujst coincident with which rocrystallization takes place; the recrys- 
tallization seenis to have gont^ on without th«' rock having been fused, 
as delicate stratification, banding, faulting and contortion structure is 
preserved; at this stage a few grains of peridot*' ap|)«»ar; with the disap- 
l»^arance of the grai)hite, what remains is a mt)n' or less coarse-grained^ 
dazzling white, saccharoidal marble; this saocharoidal marble, contain- 
ing more or less [w'ridole, passes somewhat abruptly into a mass of |>eri- 
<lote and white pyroxene, wollastonite, or biotite. r. s. o. 

Trenne nyupptdekta ftren:<ka khfgni niter. By IIelok I^ackstrom. (Geol- 
ogiska Foreningens i Stockholm Forhandlin^rar, Xo. 150, Bd. 1(5. Hafte 
2. pf). 107-130. Feb.. 1894. With a (ri'rman resume.) Two n«*w spheroid- 
al granites, at present known only in looso blocks, are described from 
Kortfors and Balungstrand, in central Sweden. The first (Kortfors) 
consistsof dark, well rounded, concentrically built spheroids in a sparse 
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gmundmassof hornblende granite. The spheroids are more basic than 
the groundmass. They contain four zones, the first or outer of whicli 
is characterized by magnetite grains in a mass of oligoclase; the second 
has hornblende and biotite in large amount and oligoclase; the third is 
the broadest and consists of radially arranged oligoclase with small 
amounts of quartz and orthoclase; the center is almost free from dark 
minerals and is essentially quartz and orthoclase. The second type 
(from Halungstrand) has a coarse groundmass of microcline and quartz 
and some idiomorphic biotite. The spheroids are characterized by large 
oligoclase crystals: toward the periphery biotite is common, and the 
center is comjxjsed of microcline and (piartz. Some remarks follow on 
tht; formation of the spheroids, especially in reference to the liquation 
theory «t differentiating magma.s. r. s. (j. 

The Jiensseiaer Grit Plateau in New Vark. Hv T. Nelson Dale. 
(Thirteenth Annual Reixirl. U. S. Geol. Survey, pp. 291-H40, pis. 97-101, 
1894.) In this paiier the geology of the eastern and central parts of 
Rensselaer county, X. Y., is discussed. The author's interpretation of 
the general structure (»f the region is given in a section from Mt. Grey- 
lock in Massachusetts, on the east, to the Hudson valley at Poest»'nkill 
on the west. The broad limeston<» (Stockbridge) belt west of Ml. (ir<'y- 
lock dips westward under the Taconic range, which here is a synclinal, 
with two anticlinals, comjxjsed of a thickness of about 2.000 fe»'t of 
Berkshire schists. Tlu- limestone again comes to the surface in tin- 
Berlin-Stephenson valley, on whose west side it dips und«'r a small 
thickness of the Herkshire schists which are overlain bv the Rensselaer 
grits; these extend westward for about ten miles, when the Hudson 
River shales (the equivalent of thii lierkshire schists) em<*rge from b**- 
neath them. The Stockbridge limestone is stated to be Cambro-Silurian 
in age, and the Berkshire schists Lower Silurian (Hudson River). Th«' 
Rensselaer grit occupies a plateau area, about 175 square miles in extent, 
in central Rensselaer county. The plateau is composed of grits with 
interbedded conglomerates and schistose and slaty rocks. In structure 
it C(msists of a well marked synclinal along its ea.st side, a comiK)und 
synclinal along its west side, and certainly one and probably several 
folds in the intervening area. Fossils to determine the age of the rocks 
of this plateau have not been found, but, on account of the areal rela- 
tions of the grit to the Stockbridge limestone and the evidence of an 
unconformity of iK)rtions of the grit ma.ss to Cambrian if not to Lower 
Silurian rocks, as shown by Its pebbles, the grit is thought to be uncon- 
formable on the Berkshire schists and is considered to re[)res«'nl tin* 
Oneida conglomerate — the base of the l'pi>er Silurian. 

Mr. Dale's paiwr is of sjx^cial inten'st in giving the slructun* and ir«M)- 
graphic distribution of the rocks of the Taconic range along th«' Ma.ss- 
achu.setts-New York linn, and in giving details as to lithology an<l 
probabh' age of the R«'nss«'la<T grit rocks. How«*v«'r. llnTe an* soni*- 
imiMirtant iH)ints, es|)ecially in iIh' slraligraphy, which it seems an* not 
fullv establislu'cl. or ar»' simplv assumed from insufilcient fvidcnc*': w*- 
havr rt'fen'uc*' to tln' ai:«' of ih«'Sinckl)ri(lir(' lim«'ston«* and tlic I J *rkshir<' 
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schists. It is to b»» nol(»d that wmXvv I lie Wvm Siockbrid^'** lu» lias in- 
cluded th«* StockbridKe proiKTand th«» wost^Tii belt known as lht» Simrry 
iimt'Stone; that the two limestones are the sann* is evidently an assumj*- 
lion. Numerous Lower Silurian fossils have been found in the western 
belt, but in the 8tockbrid>!:e proi^r we know of none but Lower Cambrian 
fiissils. Moreover, it seems rather i>eculiar that one continuous lime- 
stone should represent all the accumulation in this rejrion from the 
I^ower Cambrian up to the Hudson River, while not far distant then' is 
known to be a ^reat thickness of other fossi life rous rocks between these 
two ht)rizons. Ajrain, Mr. Dale's idea allows no place for the unct>n- 
formity which seems to exist at the base of the Potsdam. It, however, 
mu.st be admilt»'d that his work in the Vermont valley. ♦ in connecticui 
with that of Dr. J. K. Wolff,f iH)inls to the Cambro-Silurian ajr«' of the 
Stockbrid>re limestone: still, it seems probable that an ex[)lanation ilitf- 
ferinjr from that of Mr. Dale's can be a[»plied to the relations of the 
Lower Cambrian and the Lowi'r Silurian limeslonts in the Uutland 
resrion. The Silurian ajfe of that part of the Berkshire schists adjt»inin>r 
the Stockbrid«:e proper does not se«'m to be established by fossils, anil it 
is not at all improbable, in fact it seems vrry probable, that at least 
some parts of these .schists are of the same a«re as the «rnat thickness «if 
Cambrian .schists and slates not far to the north in Vermont. 

The placing: of the Rensselaer «;rit at the base of the Cpper Silurian 
adds another feature of comjilexity to the oriirinal Tactinic re^rion. Mr. 
Walcotfs map. published in iSHH.t makrs all of Ih*- area maplM'd by Mr 
Dale as RenssehuT jrrit Lowi'r Cambrian ((n-or^nan). aiul now thin tfrll 
.series is placed in tin* I'pper Silurian on no evithMic*- tlerixetl from f'l*- 
sils. and that. t(M». in a re«:i()ii in whicli tlnMh-cipheriiiLr of iheHtriirliir»l 
L'enloiry is an extremelv difticult task. **• *•' ^ 
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Records of the Geological Survey of New South W«l6f» V«i^ ft. I, 
1893, contains: On a sand from Bingera, G. W. Card; 0» tfeir tmtmf 
renceof Trhjotna 8emrundnhita WCoy, in New South W0|«VM4H# 
significance, R. Etheridge; On the occurrence of ba»»lt'gto»/li^|1jt#; 
at Bulladelah, G. A. Stonier; On palatal remains of Pak0idi^f4m0Xft^i 
Owen, from the Wellington Caves bone-deposits, W* S* Mht^imiMrfi^ 
logical and petrological notes, No. 1, G. W. Card; Not#** WBtmfh0h^ 
skull from a cave at Bungonia, R. Etheridge; Thm Al 
ical record for the year 1892, with addenda for th# 
e ridge; A locality index to the Reports of tlM 
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New South Wales, from 1875 to 1892 inclusive, W. S. Dun; On the oc- 
currence of Lepido(^idron australe (?) in the Devonian rocks of New 
South Wales, T. W. £i. David; On celestine from the neighborhood of 
Bourke, G. W. Card. 

Zeitschrift ftlr praktische Geologie, Dec, 1893, contains: Was kann 
das Studium der dynamischen Geologie im praktischen Leben nQtzen, 
beeonders in der Berufstbfttigkeit des Bauingenieurs?, F. M. Stappf ; 
Beitrftge zur Erzlagerstftttenkunde dee Harzee, F. Klockmann; Die 
wahrscheinlichen Resultate einer Tief bohrung in Lemberg (Galizien),. 
R. Zuber. 

Descriptions of two new species of Ammonites from the Cretaceous 
rocks of the Queen Charlotte Islands. By J. F. Whiteaves. Reprinted 
from the Canadian Record of Science, Oct., 1893. 

The south-west Mayo and north-west Galway Silurian basin, with 
notes on the old or metamorphosed rocks of West Galway. By G. H. 
Kinahan. Trans. Edinburgh Qeol. Society, Vol. 6, pp. 155170, 1892. 

Jabresbericht des Vereins fttr Erdkunde zu Dresden, XXIII, 1893, 
contains: Ueber Aktinitftts-Vergleichungen an verscbiedenen Orten 
der Erde, Herman Krone. 

Bulletin de la Soci^t^ des Sciences Naturelles de L^Ouest de la France,. 
Tome 3, No. 3, 1893, contains: Sur la presence de 1* azurite dans 
r argile de la Ville-au-Vay, pr^s le Pellerin (Loire-Inf.); Nouveau gise- 
ment de grenat avec staurotide, Ch. Baret; Esquisse g^ologique de la 
Basse-Normandie, A. Bigot. 

Bibang till Kongl. Svenska Vetenskaps-Akademiens Handlingar- 
Band 18, Afd. 2, contains: Studier Ofver Baltiska Hafvets Qvartftra 
Historia, Henr. Munthe. Band 18, Afd. 3, contains V^xtpaleontologiska 
UndersOkningar af Svenska Torfmossar, Gunnar Anderseon. Band 18, 
Afd. 4, contains: Ueber einige Ober-Silurische Cirripeden aus Gotland^ 
C. W. S. Auridllus. 

Zur Frajre der StruclurformHin der melasomatischen Zersetzun^'Sf)r<)- 
diicto. K. Scharizer: Zeitschrift f. Krystallographie. etc., XXII. 4, pp. 
3<M)-:{7.'), 181)3. 

I'i'ber den Untt*rschi«'d /.wischoii der iM^lro^raphischeii iind der jreol- 
ojrischen Classification der (iesteine, .7. v. Szabo: Verhand. d. (Jesells. 
Deutscher Natiirf. ii. Aerl/.e. 1891, 5 pH«:es. 

Verzeiclinis der mineralojrischeii, jreojjiiostischen, ur-(v(M*-)<reschichl- 
licheii und balneojrraphischeii Literal iir von Haden, Wurtleniber<f. Hoh- 
enzollern iind einijren ansrrenzenden (iejr»Miden. Hi'inrich Eck: Mitteij- 
mifren d. jfrossherzo^rlich badischen jri'ol. Landesanstalt. 1 Er^an/iinjr 
ziim I Hande, pp. 1-303, 1893. 

Zeitschrift fiir fir.iklische (ieoloirie. .Ian., 1894. contains: Die «r<'ol<i- 
jrische I'ntersuchunir des Kinii^'reichs Mayern, A. Lei)phi: Die jreolo- 
jrische Laiidesuntersnchunjr von KIsass-Lothrinjren. L. van Werveke: 
Aphorismen iiber Zinnober. A. Scliranf: Die Kupfererzlajrersliittt'n der 
Serpent injresteine Toscanas iind deren Hildniiir durch Ditferentiations- 
processe in basischeii Krnpt ivma^'men. H. Lolti: Die I^)densenkun«r«'n 
in Schneidrmiilil. W. Kn'bs: Die Hodensenkun«:en in SclmeideTniilil iind 
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(lie daraus zu ziehende Xutzanwcndun^, K. WabiHT; Krdwachsb«'rjrbiiii 
bei Boryslaw in Oalizien: Vulcanisch*^ Ascht» aus Pu«»rto Montt, F. M. 
Stapff; Stein- und Hraunkohlen in Holland: Schn«'idt*mUhl. K. Wabn«T: 
Schwefelbildung, C. ()chs#jniiis. 

Zeilschrift fiir praktische (ieolojri<», Feb., 1804. contains: r<'b«»r .dio 
KiesIagerstHttcn vom Typus Rciros, Vigsnits, Sulit(*lma in Xorwi*>f»»n 
und RamnielsberK in Deutschland (I. Dir Min«'ra]o>;iH der Kicsla^^er- 
8t&tten vom Typus Rorr>s-Uammelsb«r^). .1. H. l^. Vojrt; Das Vorkom- 
men der devonischen Eist»n- und Man^rani^rxf' in Nassau, W. Hiomann; 
Hodenst'nkunjifpn in Eisl«*b«»n, W. Tic*: I^Oslichkcit d»*s (Joldos, F. M. 
Stapff. 

Das F>db<»ben in d»*r Gp>r«-nd zwisch»»n Strassburjr, Forbach, Haslack, 
Konzinjfon, Erstein und WfSthof<'n am 11 Juni. 1887, H. Eck: 19 pajr«*s; 
Stutt^'art, 1892. 

The Crinoidea of (Jolland, Pari I. — The C'rinoidea Inadunata. Hy F". 
A. Bather. Kon^I. Svenska Vet<*nskaps-Akad«'miens Handlin^ar. H. 
2o, No. 2, pp. 1-200, 10 plates: Stockholn. 189:{. 

Bulletin delaSociete Im|)^»riale des Naturalist«»s d<' Moscou. 1893. Nt)s. 
2 and 3 ccmtain: Die tithonischcn Ablajf<*rnnjren von The<)d<»sia, Ein 
IVitrajr zur Paleontolo^ie der Krim iiS plate's), (). Ut>towski: A la me- 
moire de feu .1. D. (.'zerskv, Al. Iwanowski. 

(ieulojriska Forenin>r»*ns i Stockholn Forhandlinjrar. No. 1.V2. Bd. 1*). 
Haft. 5, May, 189!^, contains: Mineralo^'iska m«*ddelandt*n. L. .1. Itrel- 
str<>m: Om Litorinatidens klimat och veiretation. U. S«Tnander: <)m 
strandliniens forskjutnin^ vid vjira insjoar, (J. IK* (hmt: Min»*ralanaly- 
tiskt. (). A. Sjostrom. 

No. 153. Bd. 1."), Haft. <». coritains: Om sl«»ftrall«-! i Sveriir*' och 
angrAnsande ]&n<h'r d«Mi ',\ maj 1892. A. E. Nordfiiskiold: S|KKliosit frAn 
Nordmarken. <J. Nord«*nskiOld: TillAirjr till upp>ats»*n "om nAirra min- 
eral frAn trrOiiland." (J. Flink: Min»*raIojriska medd«'land»*n. — Nya 
min»Tal frAn SjOirnifvan. L. .1. l!r»'lslrOm: NAsrra jemfOn-lser m«'llan 
Sveriges och utiandrts jiTnmalmslair»'r m»Ml hAnsyn till (h-ras «r«MH*si.s. 
11. SiO»rn'n: Om tMi profll frAn skre(h«t i Vterdah-n. A. Haml>«*rjr. 

No. l.')4, Bd. 1."). Haft. 7. I)«'C.. 1S93, contains: Om ♦•n fossilifOrande 
leratlajrrinjr vid Skattmanso i rplan<l. A. (i. Nathorsl: Pynnrhhir frAn 
AInOn. P. .1. Holm(|visi: Om en kromhaltijr v<'suvian frAn Ural. S«»fia 
Kudbeck: Om Fain srrufvas ;:«'o|oL'i. A. E. TOrnebohm: M^ddelanthMi 
frAn Lunds (H'olocrjska FAllklubb. 1. — lakttaL'<*lser frAn jremensamma 
♦♦\'cursion»'r i FAi:»'lsAiiirstrakt»'n. K. O. S«'trt.p|>|.|.«r, 

Thf (M-oloirical Masra/.in»\ F»'b., 1891. contains: Coral iu the ''Dtilo- 
mit«'s** of .*^. Tyrol. Miss M. M. Ojrilvip: On s<»m<' .lurassic Sfwcies of 
C'lifilostomata. .1. W. (in^L'ory: Not»*s on ihi* com)Hn>ition of clays, 
slat»-<. «"tr.. and on som»* fMiinis in tht^r m*'tamorphism. W. M. Hutch- 
in^'^: On a t<M»th of Ovyrhina from the Bed Cra^*' of Sutfolk. A. S. 
WiMidward: An anci»-ni irlacial shore. T. M. Bead**: Posi-(ilacial man 
in Britain. Wm. Shon«*: Tin* horizon of th«* mammoth. Mark Stirrup: 
Acii«.n i>r' Lrlaci»*rs. Wm. Churchill: Thi* submarine crust, O. Fisher. 

Th»' ti'oloirical Mai-'azim-. March. 1894. contains: Four theories of 
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the aj2:o and origin of the Dartm(H)r granites, A. U. Hunt; Certain fos- 
sils from the lower Paleozoic rocks of Yorkshire, S. H. Reynolds: The 
rai)e of the chlorites, 0. A. McMahon: Some notes on gneiss, T. G. 
Honney; Notes on the Skiddaw slates, J. E. Marr: Rapid elevations, a 
self criticism, E. Hill. 

The GlacialistvS' Magazine, vol. 1, no. 0, Jan., 1894, contains: On the 
glacial sands and gravels at Heck station, Yorkshire. C E. l)e Ranee: 
The great submergence, Joseph Lomas; Theories of the cause of tht; 
Glacial period: Current glacial bibliography: A typical fjord-valley: 
Prof. A. Krassnow, of Charkow, on his journey to the island of Sagha- 
lien: Icelandic glaciers: Pressure of the Rhone glacier. Marshall-Hall. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



A Reply to some Statements in Professor Tarr's "Lake Cavioa 
A Rock Basin."* Under the title "Lake Cayuga a Rock Basin," Prof. 
Ralph S. Tarr, of the geological department of Cornell University, pre- 
sented a paper before the Boston meeting of the (Geological Society of 
America (December 29, 1898), which has since been issued in its i)rint»'(l 
form. In this paiH*r he has quoted from an early publication of mine, 
and, by the selection of a few .sentences apart from their context, has 
placed a misconstruction uihhi my work which 1 am unwilling to let 
pass without correction. 

The field work ui)on which my little article "The Geology of Itasca. 
New York, and the Vicinity."! was based, was that of a college under- 
graduate, having been done during the winter and spring terms of 1874- 
75 in the preparation of a thesis for graduation at Cornell University. I 
do not offer this as any e.xcuse whatever for the conclusions reached, for 
I am still willing to be judged by them, but to emphasize the fact that, 
after twenty years of progress in the study of glacial phenomena, it 
would, indeed, be surprising should different interpretations not bf 
placed upon the same data. That my views, as then expre.ssed, were in 
accord with "the modern sch<K)l of glacial geology," will, I think, be 
apparent to those who read understandingly what 1 said uimhi the sub- 
ject. 

My thesis o|HMied with a general account of the topography of the 
region about Ithaca, incidentally m»MUioninir Cayuga lake, but was 
mainly devoted to the consideration of "S])ecial Features on Six Mile 
creek." That it was well thought of by the Faculty is attested by tin- 
award of the "President's First Prize in Cteoloirv." Later. I was r«'- 
quested to select from it a portion of general interest for presentation to 
the public on Commencement day. and this pa]M*r, in substance, was 
sent to the Am«*rican Naturalist. ap])earing in the issue of that mairaziin* 

♦Bulletin of the Goolo«ical Society of .\merica, vol. v. pp. :W9-856. March, 1S94. 
fTho Amorican Nataralist. vol. xi, pp. 49-51, January, 1877. 
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for January, 1877, and from it Prof. Tarr has drawn corlain conclusions. 
What he has quoted and his comments, under the caption, "Reviews of 
Opinions of previous Writers," are as follows: 

"Simonds shows that there are in this region two classes of valleys — 
gorges, *true valleys of erosion,' and rounded, smoothed valleys. Of the 
latter he says: 

"'Noting in addition [to their even slop**] the depth at which the 
water flows and the small number of cascades and waterfalls, the con- 
clusion is at once reached that these valleys have been acted upon by 
some agency not now in operation.' 

"He can t^asily understand the gorges, but cannot explain the broad 
valleys by erosion, and therefore concludes that * these deep, well-worn 
valleys are undoubtedly the work of glacial action.' According to this 
author the glacier divided near the present site of Ithaca, one lobe mov- 
ing southward, the other carving out Six Mile creek. 

" This, which seems to be the first statement of the glacial origin of 
Cayuga valley, is based uix)n the inability of the author to conceive of 
the formation of a broad, deep valley by river erosion and transporta- 
tion. It seems strange that \\v. should not have noticed that this valley 
was but one of a type which exists in that region with directions vary- 
ing through all degrees of the compass, and hence, that all are not 
capable of explanation by glacial erosion."* 

Again, under the caption, "Observations and Interpretations," he 
says: 

'' Evidence of Six Mile creek. — At the head of the lake, in the city of 
Ithaca, the valley divides — one part, known as the Inlet valley, contin- 
ues southwestwardly and then southerly; the other, called Six Mile creek 
valley, extending in a southeastern direction. The latter is evidently a 
tributary to the former, which was the preglacial main valley. These 
two valleys are the ones which Simonds and Foote believe to be due to 
ice action. They are both distinctly preglacial in form and are joined 
by mature tributaries."! 

What I did say upon the subject of valleys was as follows: 

"At Ithaca there are two distinct ty|>es of river or creek valleys — the 
one with rounded and well-worn sides, the other bordered by precipi- 
tous walls of rock. To the latter class belong Cascadilla and Fall creeks, 
which flow into the Ithaca plain frtjm the east. Their valleys are true 
valleys of erosion, having been formed since the withdrawal of the vast 
ice-sheet which swept over this portion of North America in Quaternary 
time. With the exception of Six Mile creek valley and that of Cayuga 
Inlet, which oi)en into the lake basin from the southeast and south 
respectively, all the streams of this immediate vicinity flow through 
deep cuts or canons, in which they descend by numerous cascades and 
water-falls to the lake. As their valleys are mere chasms, they make 
no appreciable change in the general contour of thi? land. With val- 
leys of the first tyi>e, however, the effect is of an entirely difl'erent char- 

♦Balletin, Q. 8. A., vol. v, p.:m. 
tBolletiD, G. S. A., vol. v, p. a'iO. 
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actcr. They are distinctly marked. Their lonjrer sh)ix» and jrreater 
width make a prominent feature in the toiK>j2rraphy of Ithaca. Noting 
in addition the depth at which the water flows, and the small number 
of cascades and water-falls, the conclusion is at once reached that these 
valleys had been acted upon by some agency not now in operation. W«* 
can observe chanjres j?oing on in Fall and Ca.scadilla creeks: we can 
easily understand how their deep, rocky canons could be formed and 
are still being formed by the action of water and frost uix)n shale, and 
we can readily see that the conditions which obtained in the formation 
of these valleys could never e.xplain the deep, well-marked valleys of Six 
Mile creek and the Cayuga Inlet, with their sloping banks and knolls 
and terraces. These deep, well-worn valleys are undoubtedly the result 
of glacial action. The mass of ice which filled the Cayuga lake basin, 
dividing at its southern extremity, one part — the larger — flowed to thr 
south, wearing down the Inlet valley, and the other traversed the Six 
Mile creek valley, both of which were occupied by preglacial streams. 
The scratches on the polished surface of the underlying rocky table, as 
seen at the quarry in front of the buildings of the Cornell University, 
on the eastern edge of the basin, indicate that the glacier followed a di- 
rection a little east of south, corresponding with that of the lake. 
Among the drift accumulations are found bowlders of Oriskany sand- 
stone, and mas-ses of Hamilton shale, formations which occur to th«* 
north, together with small granitic bowlders. The valley of Six Mile 
creek furnishes somesi>ecial examples of the drift phenomena. In sev- 
eral places its old channel has been completely choked up with masses 
of moral nic debris about which the present stream has been obliged to 
cut its way through deep caiions."* 

In his comments Prof. Tarr says: 

[1.] " He (Simonds) can easily understand the gorges, but cannot ex- 
plain the broad valleys by erosion, and therefore concludes that *these 
deep, well-worn valleys are undoubtedly the result of glacial action.' *' 

As will be seen, in the extract from my article given above. I reached 
my conclusion not only for the reason "that the conditions which ob- 
tained in the formation of these valleys [F'all and Cascadilla creeks] 
could never explain the deep, well-marked valleys of Six Mile creek and 
Cayuga Inlet," but for other reasons. Thus I distinctly stated that 
*'the valley of Six Mile creek furnishes some siK'cial examples of the 
drift phenomena. In several places its old channel has been completely 
choked up with ma.sses of morainic debris about which the present 
stream has been obliged to cut its way through deep canons." llenc»' 
my conclusion, in this instance at leas'!, was based upon the actual oc- 
currence of morainic matter, with glaciati4tn ax the U'ffitimate inferenn'. 

As a matter of fact, the presence of a glacier cannot be disputed: and 
if present, does Prof. Tarr, for an instant, belie v<» that it could hav»' 
forced its way through such a valh'y as that of th»* preglacial Six Mil«' 
creek, excavated as ii must have been in the thin-beddtnl Chemunir 



^American Nataralist, vol. xi, pp. 50-51. 
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rocks, without ^rcal abrasion? H** says: **Th«* north and south valh\v 
of lakf* Cayuga is s«»vrral hundred fe«*t b«'h>w it [the rock bottom of Six 
Mih* cre«»k], and its dt*pth has without doubt b(»en caust»d by glacial 
erf>sion."* Hut what of thiM'vidence furnished by *'tht* scratcht'S on 
th»? |M>!ished surfaccof the underlying? rocky table, as seen at the quarry 
[1874-76] in front of the buildin^sof C-ornel! V u'wk'TMXy /' )ierfraUnindr*'d 
feet aboce the prenent lake nurface'*. 

Ag^ain, that the ice moved in a ;£eneral southerly direction, up the 
Cayu«ra valli*y. into that iM>rtion of the basin which receives the mmli- 
fied valleys of Cay upi Inlet and Six Mile creek, is i>lainly indicated by 
the presence, amon;; the drift accumulations, "of bowlders of Oriskany 
sandstone and masses of Hamilton shale, formations which occur to the 
north." And, further, I have a distinct recollection of collectinjr in 
my student days, rhararteruttic foHtdh of tliei^cformntiona from fray nn^ntn 
found in the cntley of Six Mile rreek. 

[2.] "According? to this auth(»r (Simonds), the jrlacier divided near 
the present sit«* of Ithaca, one lobe movinjr southward, the other carv- 
ing out th«' valley of Six Mile creek.** What I did say, as shown above, 
was this: ** The massof ice which filled the Cayupi lake basin, dividing; 
at its southern extremity, one part — the lar»rfr — tlowed to the south, 
ueariny dotrn the Inlet valley, and the othertrav«*rs«Hl the Six Mile creek 
valley. Ifot/* of irhirh trere occupied by preytarinl ulreams." 

Hv this it will be f)lainlv seen that I meant that the vallevs were 
moulded by ice action, not "carced" in the sense that Prt)f. Tarr would 
have us understand. My idea was then and is now. that these prejrla- 
cial vallevs served to iruide thi* ice-she»'t as it atlvanced toward tin* 
.south, and that by it they were broadened and worn, jrivinir rise to their 
I)resent characteristic and distinctive shaiM'S. 

[:{. ] "This, which seems to be the first slat«*menl of the glacial ori- 
gin of C'ayujra valley, is based uinin th«* inability of the author [Sim«)nds] 
to conceive of the formation of a broad. d«'ep valley by river erosion 
and trans|M)rtation.* Kalher. my statem«'nt was based upon the pres- 
ence of strite. not only in the locality mentioned, but in others: uinm 
the presence of drift resting directly on a iMilished anti worn surface; 
and uiM>n the presence of masses of rock transiM)rt«'d [by ice] from th«' 
north, i. e.. brought up tlie valley. 

[4. J I'nder '• Kvidence of Six Mile creek.** we find that "these two 
valleys [Six Mile Creek and Cayuga Inlet] are the ones which Simonds 
and F»M)te believe to b»' due to ice action. They are both distinctly pre- 
glacial and are joined by mature tributarii's." Concerning this I liavi* 
only to say tliat I recognized tlu'lr pr«*glacial charact«'r and so •'xjires.seil 
myself in my article by saying "both of which valleys were ocrujned by 
prtffbiritil Ktrtinin*." In the conclusion of the original thesis occurs the 
followinjr sivniiflcant statenn*nt: "Six Mile creek we have se»»n to be a 
prei^lacial stream whose clianni'l has not only been traversed and worn 
out bv ice. but in man\ places filled with morainic debris * * *.'* 

^Balletin, (}. 8. A., vol. v, p. SV). 
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AfUT all. it Is not surprising thai Prof., Tarr should misunderstand 
m«s for it apijoars fr(»m his own statement that, at the time Dr. 1). F. 
Lincoln's paper, "Olaciationof the Finger-Lake RejSfion of New York,"* 
was published, he itttn ho strongly convinced that the taHeyn were rirtr ral- 
leyt*, unmodified by ire^ that hiM [Linroln^s] paper produced no imprtimum. 
It was only when the clearness of the evidence impressed itself so forci- 
bly on his mind that he could be but convinced that he apiin looked at 
his [Lincoln's] pajier. and found that he had the same kind of pnnif. 
Therefore. althou<;h independently worked out, the facts in this artich* 
[Tarr's **Tjake (Jayuga a R)rk: Baiin"] are merely confirmations of Dr. 
Lincoln's study and deductions.! Frederic W. Simonds. 

Univerftity of TexiiM, Austin, April 1 J, 1894. 

The Nia«ar-\ ooroe as a Measure of the Postglacial period. 
In Nature for May 17th (vol. 50, p. 53) Mr. G. K. (iilbert I'xpn'sses his 
doubt that the past rate of erosion of the gorge below the recedintr falls 
of Niagara can be so comi)ared with the present rate as to atford any 
approximate measure of the time which has elapsed sine*' the Ice age. 
His first study of this (piestion (Proc. A. A. A. S., vol. xxxv. for 1880, 
pp. 222, 223) gave abijut 7,000 years for the erosion of tht» Niagara gorge. 
if it had proceeded with an average rate like the present. As this erosion 
began at the time of retreat of the ice-sheet from that area and has 
been in progress during all the subsequent time, it has been regarded as 
a geologic chronometer, like the similar erosion of the gorgt* below the 
falls of St. Anthony, from which Prof. N. H. Winchell had jirt^viously 
computed the length of the Postglacial pericxl in Minnesota to be about 
7,800 years. 

The largest element of uncertainty (as hitherto supi:H)sed) in the esti- 
mate drawn from the rate of recession of Niagara falls is shown by Mr. 
Gilbert's later and more full discussion (Sixth Annual K«*i)orl of the 
Commissioners of the State Reservation at Niagara, for the year 1880, 
pp. 01-84, with eight plates, also in the Smithsonian Annual R«*iK)rt for 
1890) to consist in the probability or ix)ssibility that for some consider- 
able time, next following the melting away of the ice upon the an-a 
crossed by the Niagara river, the outlet of lakes Superior, Michigan and 
Huron, may have passed to the St. Lawrence by a more northern coursi*, 
flowing across the present watershed east of lake Nipissing to lh«? Mat- 
tawa and Ottawa rivers. Since Mr. Gilbert's writing his recent com- 
munication to Nature, however, much new light on the Quaternary 
history of the great lakes tributary to the St. Lawrence river has been 
contributed in three paix'rs by Mr. F. B. Taylor, published in the Bul- 
letin of the Geological Society of America (vol. v, pp. 620-620, April 30. 
1894),t and in the May and June numbers of the American Geolooist. 
Su{>plementing the earlier observations and studies of Whittlesey, New- 
berry, Gilb(;rt, Spencer, Law.son, Chamberlin, Leverett, Claypole, 

*Am. Joor. of Science, III, vol. xuv, pp. 290-aOL Oct. I88I* Alattr pftptrootblt 
Bobject by Dr. LiDColn is in vol. xlvu, pp. 10641S. M>.t IML 

fBuUetin Q. 8. A., vol. y, p. 848, foot-note. 

tAbBtract in the March Am. Qiolooist, p. 820. 
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Wrichi. Hiiitlwin. \\\v pn-ju'iii wriior. hiuI oihrrs. lhos«» l;n»*si »^\plora- 
t ions ami discussions bv Mr. Tavlor mabl*' us lo forma wrv drtiuitr 

• • • 

and closely i*iinntiM«il hisiorical stat«*mrni «>f tho n»lau<»nship of ihr icr- 
<1amin*'d lak♦•^ which pn-c«'<U*d ih** pr«»s«*nl Laun^ntian lakrs, and of thvir 
tlependi-nc*' on Ih** trradual d«*i»ar!un' «»f Hit' ict'-slnM't ami on \h*' accom- 
lianvinc sraihial uplifi of that n*irion. 

IWfon- r"*iniin!; out th»' iH-arin:; «if Mr. Tavlor's work on \\w histi»rv oX 
th«* j;lacial ivtn»ai and ihf volume of the Niairara rivt-r. wo must not*' 
that th«* vi«-w Ijfid by Taylor and Si^-ncrr, that tht* hisrb shor»» 
lin»*s around ih«' irn-at Laun-ntian h»k»'s an* i>f marine formation, is in- 
consistent wilh th«' toial ab'»»'nc»' of marine fi»ssilift»n.>us N'ds i>\or!yin;r 
lh«* irlacial drift (hrouirhtuit thi* baNin>of ih«*M' lakfs. S) far as th«* soa 
di<l fxlend. af!«T th»* furthi*r r»*c«"«xiiin of ihi» ic»*-sh»'oi |H>rnii(tod it to 
com*' into th<* St. Lawr»*ncf and Ottawa vall»*vs and int»i ihi' basin of 
lak»* Champlain. such marin** fossils alxuind: but nom- an* found aN»v»' 
lh«* Thousiiiid Ishinds. which li«* in thv St. Lawr»'nc»' at rho mouth i>f 
lak<- Ontariti. W«* may thfrefon* confidi-nily acc«»pl lh<* Niairara ;r»»rir«' 
as a mt-asun* i»f all th«* tim«* sincfthat art-a was unct>vi'n'd fn»m lh«' icr- 
.»ih«'t*t. The shon* lim-s d»'>cribfd bv Tax !or, Spi-ncT. and others, will 
h«'r«» acc«»nlinirly Im' int»Tpn*tfd as rj-conls of thf irlacial lakt* Warrm 
and of «*arli«'r and la!«T ic«'-l>»und lakfS.* 

Stal«Ml as c«»nci.M'ly as jtossibh*. ihf hi;:hfsi shop' at Duluih. l.KU f«*t'i 
alHivf th«* si'a. at Kimball. I.ITO ft^'t. and at Man|U»*tt«*. l,lSHi fi^-t. si»»'ms 
n-fi-rabl** to tin* W«*st«'rn Su|)<»rior irlacial laki* outllowinjr by thf ll«»is 
Brule-St. ('mix channel. To ih»' luwrr lakr Warn'U. 4»uitIowini: at i'hi- 
cajro. with which th»' W«*st**rn SujH'rior lak«* N'camt' morp'd. wt* may 
ri*f<T thf hiirlH'Sl nIioh's r»*conli'<l bv Ta\lor al>oul tin* north iKirt of 
(irffu bay. al>*»ut <HK) fvft alM»vi* lln' s»*a. at <'»»ok*s Mill, north of this 
bay. 7.K) fi-i-t. at Houijhton. 1,010 ft-t-t. at Sault Str. Mari«'. l.Ol I fi-ft. and 
at lakf Nipissiiiir. l.llOfiTt. With lake Warrrn of this f\t«'nt. th«* ici- 
sh«M't liad nn'lt«*d olf from all thf northfrn I'liitinl Statt's Wfst of lakr 
NipissiuiT and of jiutfalo. N. Y.. but yi't. to h«»ld this irlacial lakf on thf 
fast, it P'maitifd unmfltfd ufion all thf Niairara antl laki' Ontario or 
IrrKpiois arfa. Thus Wf sff that all thf mi»rain<'s within thf limits of 
thf I'nilfd Statfs wfst of th«' irrfat anirh* of tlu* drift lH>undarv ufar 
Salamanca, in s<iuthwfstfrn Nfw York. 4 ar»' sonifwhat i>ldfr than tht* 
moraiufs fast tif that an^'lf, in NfW Yi»rk. Pfunsylvania. Nfw .I^rsry, 
lionjf Island, and NfW Knirland. This dilfi'rfucf in ajre. ImwfVfr. bf- 
twi'cn thf Wfstcrn and faslf rn moraim-s and drift was i»«'rhaps no morf 
than 5<H) to l,U<N»yfars. as Wf ma\ infor fn>m thf rate of rrtrfai of thf 
[Kirtion of the icc-frt»nl forminjr thf northfrn barrier t»f the irlacial laki' 
Agassi z. 

This uncxjX'Cti^d view of the ordf r of goinir of the icf -sheet ttnds me- 

*BnwUmB diaciiwioDB of these glacial lakes by the pref>ent writer, with citations t>f 
tbsl^litoniturp, are in tlie Balletin of theOeoloRical Society uf America, thI. ii, 1S90, 
(; ToLllI« 18W, pp. 4M487, and 508-511. 




fOooMdi Prof. Chamberlin's maps of the glaciated areas of the United Statop* 
',Bi,9m6L Barv«r« Third Ann. Rep., Plates xxviii and xxxiii; Seventh Ann. Kep., 
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•*-"r"i":.'i';ail ^'Xpianali'iii as foUo\%>: Th** m»'Ilinir«»f ! hi* vast western 
j'»r» 'if uj*- ir«-*»li«-#-i in th<- i'nii«'d Siai«*s. fr<»m Norih DakutH aii«l Min- 
.'.'••**ia •-a*i to ih«' lak».' Krir basin, would suii|ily in uiir »'asiwardly 
zu'»\iu'ji *-\*fTn\s a \(-t\ irn*al amount of moistur** ti» b«* pr»*cipitaiod 
fjinh'-r-a^t. Thai iir*'<.*ipila!ion I think lo havi* l>*Hn mainly snow hs 
?:;•••-- ■^torm'i. moist un'-Iadcn fnim ih<' w»'StiTn ic»-mfUin:r. swt'pt ov^r 
»ri*- mor»- »-asi«Tn jwirl of th«* ic«-shi'«»t, H«-ncH, th«' fa^ltrii ;rr«'at ice- 
l*'\t»' fpjm Salamanca U> l^mn Ishiiid. ('a|N« (.'o«l. and th«* Uulf of Maim*. 
w«iuld y^*' f»*d and fattened to l>«* thick and sprt»ad in som»* phici's «'von 
J>«-\ond its i>r<'vious limits, wliilr all of ihi* ict-sln-fi farlh»T west in thi» 
I'niii'd Siali'swas b<*inir m«*ll«*<l away. 

Aiioih'T unfori's«M'n conclusion, n-lativ** to tin* volume i»f ihr Niagara 
riv«T whih* lh»* ic»'-sh«MM was depart ini;. is bnuiirht by our considiTalion 
of iIm* uplift of th»* northi*rn sidi* of tht» irlacial lake Warr»*n. which 
alonir its <*xt«'nt of <i<X» miles from w< t to east was rai»idly rais«Ml in 
general al>out I{.>() f«'ei, as compan.Ml with the C'hicasro tnitlet. before the 
dale of the Nipissin*: beach. This I think to be the first short* Hue 
formed in that northern area after the ''hica^o outlet ceastMl and after 
lake Warren was thereby succeed(»d by raki* Algonquin in the basins of 
Michi;;an, Humn and Superior, while lake Inxpiois then bejran to exist 
in the Ontario basin, outllowinjr by Kome, N. Y.. to the Mohawk and 
Hudson. Hut this Nipissinjr beach, at the pn'sent lake level at Duluth, 
'IT\ U'i'X above lake SuiM'rior at H«)Uirhlon and Manpietie, and ."H) feet at 
ihe Sault St»'. Mari«s risin;^ to MO fe«'t al)ove lake Sui>«'ri<»r or 74*i feet 
above the sea at lake Nipissin»r. Is so lii;rh, 50 feet u|M»n a width of mon* 
than a mile, above the wat(*rshe<l east of that lake leadinir to the Mat- 
tawa and Ottawa rivers, that I cannot b lieve a river of such depth and 
width to have Ihen; outflowed. Instead. I believe that the ice-sheet then 
still remained as a barrier u|Hin thi' Mattawa and Ottawa areas: and 
<'areful study of Prof. ,]. W. Spein-er's maps in reci'Ut volumes of the 
Am. .lour, of Science (Dec, ISiH): .Ian. and March. IHOl: March, 18!M: 
also Hulh'tin. («. S. A., vol. ir, ])p. I(5.VIT<». April. ISOl) of the llun>n and 
Krie shfire lines convinces me that the outH<»w of lake .V]«ron(piin at the 
time of the Nipissin«r beach went by way of the present St. Clair and 
Detroit rivers and alou"; the bed of lake Krie l(» the incipient Nia«rara 
and lake Ircxpiois. Seven-ei«:hilis of all the upliftinir of the Nipissin^r 
area which carried its watersluMl above ihr hivrhi al which it could be 
an outltM of lake .Miroiupiin ha<l taken place bi-fore the Niagara river 
and laki' Inxpiois bei;an to exisl. Later, while yet the ice was a barrier 
on the Mattawa area. 1 l>elie\<> thai the continuation of that uplift fully 
raised llu' Nipissin«r-Maltawa divide ;ihuv<* lake .Mironipiin. for mean- 
while the lake Inupiois are;i was iMuleriroinir a larire ditVerential u[)lifl 
of increasiiji? amount frinn south to n«)rlh. The Nia^^ara river thus ap- 
pears to have ha<l a volunn' e«pjal to the present durin>; its entire his- 
t»)ry. If there was any liin«' «»r diversion i>f the watt'rs of the up|N*r 
Laurent ian lakes to the Msitiawa valley, it was of very brief duration, 
and would reipiire only an iiisiiriiifieant addition to thevBthnftte of 7,0QB 
vears for tin* duration of the Niaj,'ara river and of ihe 
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In a recont paiM»r in tht» Journal of G< oloj^y (v*)l. ii, p. 14*2, Feb.- 
March, 181^1), Mr. Andivw M. Hans<Mi, of Norway. nol«»s lh«» apj^roxi- 
matf conciirn*iic«' of about thirty indi'tx'nilcnt mcasurt^nnMits and esti- 
mat«*s of the h'nsrth of thi* Postglacial iH'ri<Hl which have b<MMi made in 
North America and in Kun»|M\ all coming within the limits of 5,000 
and 12.000 years. He therefore says: •*With full n»jrard to a lejrilimate 
calculation of probabilities, it may l>e predicated that the numt>«*r of 
7.0U0 to I(),0<H) years is as nearly an exact estimate of the duration of 
liosttflacial time as can eyer l>«» exiH'Ct«»d." Wakhkx rpH.\M. 

J'tne nth^ JSff4. 

P. S. Since the forepoinjr was written. I learn, by a letter of June 
18th from Mr. ftilb«»rt, that a narrow«'r part (pn»bably the original col) 
of the yalh*y h*adin<; from lake Nipissinjr to the Ottawa is situated 
about ttMi miles east (»f the present water divide, where the Mattawa 
river. outHowin«r from Trout lak . is enclosed, near the mouth of that 
lake, by rocky hills. Mr. (iillwrt also calls attention to the jirn'at depth 
of th«* Nia«rara river (havinjr a maximtim stnindinjr of 185 feet) at the 
foot of thi' falls and for nearly *wo miles to the head of the Whirlixx)! 
rapids. The deep excavation iliere below the riv«'r levrl. analogous to 
|M»t-hole erosi<»n, hr attributes to a probably larjrer volume of the rivi^r 
than that which pn*yiously form<Ml the shallower and loiip»r iM»rtion of 
the «ror«:e. except in;^ only at the WhirliMNil, where the tK»stsrlacial jrorjre 
coincides with one of preirlacial ajre. Concerninjr the pre^lacial erosion 
alonjr the course of the Niajrara, Dr. Julius i'ohlman has written in the 
Proc. A. A. A. S.. vol. xxxv, for 188(). pp. t>21. 2*>*i. The ^'reater thick- 
ness of tin' Niairara limestone at and near the falls than alonjr the part 
of the trtir^^e l>ey«>nd the Whirlp'M)! may probably account chietly for the 
dee|M'r exeavation by the cataract now than during the early part of its 
recession. w. i'. 

Jiint JIhI, IS'.Kl 



PERSONAL AND SCIENTIFIC NEWS. 



The Ge()L()(iical Socikty of Ameuica will hold its sixth 
suiiinier meeting in Brookl}'!!. ]S. Y., Aug. 13-15; and tiie 
Anieriean Association for the Advancement of Science will 
hold its forty-third meeting in the same city, Aug. 15-24. 
Several excursions for geologists are planned, affording oppor- 
tunities to study the Palisades of the Hudson, the Cretaceous 
strata of New Jersey and of Staten and Long islands, and the 
terminal moraine of tiie ice- sheet. 

At a meeting of the Geological Society of France, May 
7th, 1894, M. Cayeux presented a preliminary note on the radi- 
olariuns of the Pre-Cambrian of Hretagne. He finds that they 
belong to the divisions Spume! la ri^ and Nassellaria, the latter 
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occupying the highest place in the classification of the radio- 
larians. This fauna is characterized by a complexity and a 
perfection which implies the pre-existence of several other 
radiolarian faunas of a lower type. Certain of these Pre- 
Cambrian genera persist to the present time. A more complete 
accouut of these very ancient fossils will appear in the 
"Notes et Memoires" of the Society. 

Topographical Survey of Minnesota. Under the provision 
of the state law for a Geological and Natural History Survey, 
active work has just been inaugurated for the construction of 
a finished topographical sheet of the region of the state Uni- 
versity, including St. Paul and Minneapolis. For this purpose, 
and the establishment of the necessary tertiary points for 
plane-table draughting, assistant W. C. Hodgkins, of the U. 
S. Coast Survey, has been detailed to carry on the triangula- 
tion. Recent action of the regents in appropriating the 
necessary funds has rendered this possible. For seven years 
this connection between the State Survey and Coast Survey has 
been sustained, but hitherto the expense has been incurred in 
primary and secondary triangulation. The work is in charge 
of Prof. W. R. Hoag, of the State University. 

The Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, Arts, and Letters, 
held a field-meeting at Beloit, June 7-9, 1894. The following 

geological papers were read : 

The Anrient Ire InviiHU)m. T. C. Chamberlin. 

Geohyy of the Conanieut inUind, U. T. (». L. Collik. 

No1e4i on DikellorephaluH crnfiidmarginatUH Whil field. Ciiaules J. 
O'Connor. 

On the petroffraphical character of Hom-e, fjreeriHUm^M from the Loiter Qnin- 
neMccfallji^ WIm. A. T. Lincoln. 

On the quartz keratophyre of the northern range of Barahoo hlufi's. Sam- 
iKL AVeidmann. 

Ancient \olranoex of the YeUoirntone Park ref/ion. ,]. P. Iddinos. 

Old Quaternary depotntA in the Hock riter valley. Iua M. IUell. • 

The delln of the Wi^comnn. C. R. Van IIihe. 

Ice rampartii of the Madinon taken. C\ R. Van Hise. 

Royal Society of Canada. Following are the titles and 
synopses of the geological papers of the late meeting, as given 
in the announcement program. The meeting was held at Ot- 
tawa, May 21-25. 

Synopsis of the known Species of Land Animals of the Pnl(to- 
zoic period in Canada, Sir J. W. Dawson. 
The intrcxhiction to the paixT contains some general remarks on Pal- 
jeo'/oic land animals and the questions relating to them, with the cir- 
cumstances of their discovery in Canada. This is followed bv a classified 
list of the species, with their describers, discoverers, localities, geologi- 
cal horizons, and the publications in which they have b«'en described. 
The pHiHT al.so contains suggest ions as to the collecting of siH'cimens. 
On the Classiflcation and Systematic Position of the rock for- 
mations about Quebec city, with special reference to the 
Quebec group and its Fossils, H. M. Ami. 
The i)aiHT deals chiefly with that extensive and interesting series of 
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black bituminous graptolitic shales, etc., of the St. Lawrence and Hud- 
son river valleys whose position in the scale of the <?eolojBfical formations 
of North America has remained so long an unsettled problem. The ge- 
ographical distribution of this formation throughout Canada and certain 
adjoining districts of the United Statt»s, its fauna and faunal relations, 
together with the bearing of the facUs obtained to date in sup|x>rt of the 
validity of Sir William Logan's **Quebec group," are also discussed. 
An attempt is made to give this formation a resting-place in the lower 
).M)rtion of the Ordovician of America. 

The Potsdam and Calciferons formations in Quebec and east- 
ern Ontario, R. W. Ells. 

The paper describes the physical characters of these formations as 
originally understcKid, and their distribution in Ontario and Quebec. It 
indicates the intimate relation between the two, both from the strati- 
graphical and palH^ontological standpoints, and discusses the relation of 
the Podsdam sandstone to the underlying Cambrian and the propriety 
of assigning this formation to the base of the Cambro-Silurian (Ordovi- 
cian) system, rather than to the Cambrian. 
Organic Remains of the Little liiver group, G, F. Matthew. 

The first part is a brief review of the flora of this group as described 
b}' Sir AVm. Dawson. The flora as an entity is compared with the sev- 
eral floras ranging from the Upper Silurian to the Coal Measures that 
have been found in the Middle States and northeastern America. Sir 
Wm. Dawson's genera are used for this puriK)Se. The genera based on 
fossil w(kh18, chiefly from the middle division of the Devonian rocks, are 
not considered, as they were investigated with the microscope. Of the 
thirty-three genera of the Little River group, nine are found in the 
Lower Carboniferous, and an equal number in the Upper and Middle 
Devonian, resiK*ctively. On the other hand, the very remarkable fact is 
brought in view that there are no less than twenty genera of the Coal 
Measures. Yet it is quite certain that there was no direct or near con- 
nection between the flora of the Little River group and that of the Coal 
Measures, as will be seen from the data given in the former article on 
this group. The explanation of the large number of genera common to 
the two formations probably is that the Little River time and group an- 
ticipated the climate and soil of the Coal Measures in a way that did not 
happen in northeastern America in any of the times referred to earlier 
than the Coal Measures, so far as we know. The myriapods of the Lit- 
tle River group number six and are of flve different genera. The most 
abundant fauna -of a similar kind is that of the lower Coal Measures of 
Ma/on creek, Illinois. Several of the genera found there occur in the 
plant bed of the Little River group. The most remarkable are those of 
the genus Euphoberia. 

The Fossil Cockroaches of North Arnerica. S. H. Scudder. 
Progress of Geological Investigation in southwestern Nova 
Scotia. L. W. Bailey. 

The only existing publications referring to the geology of southwest- 
ern Nova Scotia are the Arcadian Geology of Sir William Dawson and H 
reiK)rt upon the gold fields of the province by Dr.* A. R. C. Selwyn, 1871. 
In each of these cases the observations recorded were based ujkmi cur- 
sory examinations only, and were for the most part confined to the sea- 
board. During the last three or four years a much more systematic ex- 
ploration of the region has been effected, under the auspices of the 
geological survey, and the purix>se of the present pai>er is to give a 
summary of the results attained. The pai)er is accompanied by a sketch 
map showing th(i latest results in the delimitation of the formations 
represinited. 
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occupying the highest place in the classification of the radio- 
larians. This fauna is characterized by a complexity and a 
perfection which implies the pre-existence of several other 
radiolarian faunas of a lower type. Certain of these Pre- 
Cambrian genera persist to the present time. A more complete 
accouut of these very ancient fossils will appear in the 
"Notes et Memoires" of the Society. 

TopoGKAPHicAL SuRVEY OP MINNESOTA. Under the provision 
of the state law for a Geological and Natural History Survey, 
active work has just been inaugurated for the construction of 
a finished topographical sheet of the region of the state Uni- 
versity, including St. Paul and Minneapolis. For this purpose, 
and the establishment of the necessary tertiary points for 
plane-table draughting, assistant W. C. Hodgkins, of the U. 
S. Coast Survey, has been detailed to carry on the triangula- 
tion. Recent action of the regents in appropriating the 
necessary funds has rendered this possible. For seven years 
this connection between the State Survey and Coast Survey has 
been sustained, but hitherto the expense has been incurred in 
primary and secondary triangulation. The work is in charge 
of Prof. W. R. Hoag, of the State University. 

The Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, Arts, and Letters, 
held a field-meeting at Beloit, June 7-9, 1894. The following 
geological papers were read : 

The Ancient lee Invmionj*. T. C. Chamberlin. 

Geohgy of the Conanicut inland. It, T. (». L. Collie. 

Xote^i on DikeUoeejthnluH crammarginatun WhitflcUl. C'iiakles .1. 
O'Connor. 

On the petrof/raphiral character of nonve, (jreenMon^n from the Loirer Quin- 
nenecfallM^ IFw. A. T. Lincoln. 

On the quartz keratophyre of the northern range of Barahoo hluffa. Sam- 
UKL AVeidmann. 

Ancient xolcanoex of the Yeltowntone Park region. .1. P. Idl>in(}s. 

OM Quaternary (fepojtitA in the Hock rirer valley. Ira M. liiKLL. ' 

The delhof the Wi^iconttin. C. R. Van Hise. 

Tee ramparts of the Madison lakes. C. R. Van Hise. 

Royal Society of Canada. Following are the titles and 
synopses of the geological papers of the late meeting, as given 
in the announcement program. The meeting was lield at Ot- 
tawa, May 21-25. 
Syno2)sis of the known Species of Land Animals of the Palao- 

zoic period in Canada, Sir J. W. Dawson. 
Th«* intr<Kluctioii to tlu» paiwr contains some general remarks on Pal- 
jeozoic land animals and the (jnestions relalinjr to them, with the cir- 
cumstances of their discovery in Canada. This is followed hv a classified 
list of the si>ecies, witli their describc^rs, discoverers, localities, <jeolo«ri- 
cal horizons, and the ])ubIications in wluch they have b»'en described. 
Tin* paper also contains sugjresl ions as to the colh'Ctinjr of s])ecim»'ns. 
On the Classification and Systematic Position of the rock for- 

maliinis about Quebec city^ with special reference to the 

Quebec f/roup and its Fossils, H. M. Ami. 
Tlie paiwr deals chielly with that extensive and interesting; series of 
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black bituminous graptolitic slialos, etc., of tht^ St. Lawn»iiee and Hud- 
son river valleys whose position in the scale of the greolojrical formations 
of North America has remained so lonjf an unst»ttled problem. The orth- 
ographical distribution of this formation throughout (^anada and certain 
adjoining districts of the United States, its fauna and faunal Halations, 
together with the bearing of the facts obtained to date in supixirt of the 
validity of Sir William Logan's "Quebec group/' are also discussi'd. 
An attempt is made to give this formation a resting-place in the l<»wer 
|M»rtion of the Ordovician of America. 

The PotHdam and Calciferous formations in Quebec and east- 
ern Ontario, R. W. Ells. 

The pap<*r describes the physical characters of these formatitms as 
originally undorstiKMl, and their distribution in Ontario and Quebec. It 
indicates the intimate relation between the two. both from the strati- 
graphical and paIaH)nt4)logicaI standiK>ints. and discusses the relation of 
the P(xlsdam .sandstone t<.^ the underlying Cambrian and the pmpriety 
of assigning this formation to the ba.se of the Cambro-Silurian (Ordovi- 
cian) system, ralh»*r than to the Cambrian. 
Oryanic Remains of the Little Ricer group, G. F. Matthew. 

The first part is a brief review of the flora of this group as described 
by Sir \Vm. Dawson. The flora as an entity is compared with the sev- 
eral floras ranging from the UpjR^r Silurian to the Coal Measun^s that 
have b«?en found in the Middle States and northeastern America. Sir 
Wm. Dawson's genera are used for this purixise. The genera based on 
fos.sil W(K)ds. chiefly from the middle division of the Devonian rock.s, an* 
not considered, as they wen* investigated with the microscoiK*. Of the 
thirty-thn»«' gi»nera of the Little Ilivor group, nin«* are found in the 
Lower Carboniferous, and an ecjual number in th<^ Ci)per and Middle 
Devonian, n*siK'ctiv<»ly. On the other hand, the very remarkable fact is 
brought in view that there are no less than twenty genera of th«* Coal 
Measures. Yi't it is quite certain that then* was no din'Ct or near con- 
nection betw«*en the flora of the Little River group and that of th«* Coal 
Measures, as will be seen from the data given in the former article on 
this group. The explanation of the large number of g«*neni common to 
the two formations pmbably is that the Little Kiver time and group an- 
ticipat4*d the climate and soil of the ('oal MeHSur(*s in a way that did not 
liapii«'n in north«*astern America in any of the times referred to earlier 
than the Coal Measun*s. so far as w(? know. Tin* myria|MMls of tin* Lit- 
tle River group number six and an* of flv«' different geneni. The most 
abundant fauna of a similar kind is that of the |(»wer Coal Measun's of 
Mazon cn*ek, Illinois. S«*veral of the genera found there occur in the 
plant bed of the Little River group. The most remarkable are those of 
the genus Euphoberia. 

The Fossil Cockroaches of North America, S. H. Sci'i)i>Kii. 
Proijress of Geological Fncestiijation in soutltwestvru JVora 
Scotia, L. W. Bailey. 

The only existing publications referring to the geology of southwest- 
ern Xova Scotia are th«* Arcadian Geology of Sir William Daw.son and a 
rej)ort upon the gold fields of the province by Dr.* A. R. ('. Selwyn. 1871. 
In each of th(»se cases th<M>bservations reconled were ba.sed u|M)n cur- 
sory examinations only, and were for the most part confined to the sea- 
Ixiard. During the last threi» or four years a much more sy.stematic ex- 
(iloration of the region has been effected, under the auspices of the 
geological survey, and the purtM)S<* of the present paiH*r is to give a 
summary of the results attained. The pa|M*r is acctmipanied by a sketch 
map showing the latest results in the delimitation of the formations 
n'i)resnit«*d. 
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Glacial Kettle-holes in Canada, Robert Bell. 

(•♦'iieral d<»scTipti<)ii of tht'so holes. Th«»ir i)ositions with reference to 
the physical features of the vicinity. Localities of kettle holes in Can- 
a(hi : Lake 8ujM^rior; North Channel of lake Huron; Manitoulin island; 
northeast shon* of (Jeor^ian bay: Spanish, Wahnepiti and Severn rivers; 
the Ottawa valley. Similar kettle-holes in California, Michii^an, Nor- 
way, Sweden, and Finland. Occurrence at many ditFerent elevations, 
(treat si/.*' and depth of some examples. Their occurrence in j^roups 
and singly. Theories as to the jj^eneral manner of their formation. Ex- 
planations of the mode of excavation. Hrotff^en's and Kenseb's views. 
Some constant features as to their local surroundings. C'Onditions 
which would att'ect the ice of the <rlacicrs at these h)calities. One- 
sided recesses in the face of steep rocks. Materials fliiinjf the holes. 
(teoh)<rical data of tlieir formation. Popular fallacit'S as to <;lacial ket- 
tle-holes, lllustratetl by jdioloj^raphs, drawings and sketches. 
On the occurrence of a large area of Nepheline Syenite in the 
townships of Dumjannon and Faraday^ eastern Ontario, 
Frank I). Adams. 
I)escri])tion of the petrograi)hicaI charact»;r or m(Hh' of occurrence of 
a hirge area of this rock discovered last summer in the Laurentian of 
eastern Ontario. The mass extiMids for a distance of over s«'ven miles 
in an east and west direction and is in places exce»*dingly coarse in 
grain, nepheline individuals 2\ feet in diameter having been observed. 
Very large masses of sodalitc^ have also been obtained. The rock ])re- 
sents many striking pectiliarities of comi>osition. The pa|)er conchuh'S 
with a reference to the few other localities in the world wliere this rock 
is known to occur. 

On Nepheline Sodalite and Orthoclase from the Nepheline Sy- 
enite of Difntjannon^ I/astinffs county^ Ontario, B. J. 

Harrington. 

This pai)«'r presents the r«'sults of a chemical examination of the neph- 
eline and s<Hlalit«", as w<*ll as of a seconihirv orth«>clase from the rock 
described in the last paper. 
On some of the Cretaceons Fossils collected f)y I)r, (^noir Sir) 

James Hector^ during Captain Fallisers Explorations in 

British North America, in ISoT-dO. J. F. Whiteaves. 

Thi'se fossils, which were kindly lent to the writer by the Geological 
Society of London, are partly from the Northwest Territories and 
partly from Vancouver Ishmd. They were reported \\\Km provisionally 
by Mr. Ktheridge in 18(il and 18().'{. but the stibsecpient publication by 
Mr. Meek of his "Report on the Cretaceous and Tertiary Fossils of the 
I'plM^r Missotiri Country." and of an illustrated i)ai)er cm the fossils of 
the Cretaceous rocks of Vancouver and the Sucia Islands, has enabled 
them to be det«'rmined with much more accuracy now than was possi- 
ble then. Cnfortunatelv, some of the fossils collected bv Sir .Jann'S 
II«*ctor cannot now be fi)und. 

Nittes on some Fossils from the Nauaimo fttrmation of Van- 
couver^ Hornby^ and Deniuuit islands. J. F. Whiteaves. 

The specimens referred to in tliis pa])er are the ])roperty of the Pro- 
vincial Museum at Victoria. B. ('., and were obligingly lent by its 
curator. Mr. .Tohn Fannin. Many of them were collected quite recently 
by Mr. Walter Harvey, of Comax. They inclu(h> a Grypkua not ])revi- 
ously noticed in th«*se rocks, remarkably line and ])erfect exam])les of 
fjyfor(nt.s J !//,'( mH Shar]>e. and otlier interest ing ammonitoid forms, three 
of which are probably new; alsollin-e new species of ilecaptKl crusta- 
e«'a. Two of ihese crustac<'a are crabs, and the other a long-tailed lob- 
ster-like species, apparently n*ferable to the genus I*(nloruti's. 
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during attendance at the last summer meeting of this society. 
We may best understand the structure and origin of this 
peculiar class or type of drumlins, here named the Madison 
type from the city where it is so finely displayed, by noticing 
in the foregoing order its several gradations of development. 

Great Head, five miles northeast of Boston, is an excellent 
example of the many drumlins which form the islands of 
Boston harbor and abound in all the surrounding cities and 
towns to a distance of five to ten miles or more from the state 
house. Other examples are Beacon hill in Boston ; Bunker 
hill in Charlestown; Prospect and Winter hills in Somerville; 
the Observatory hill in Cambridge; Corey hill in Brookline; 
Chestnut a'nd Institute hills in Newton; Bellevue hill in West 
Roxbury; Mt. Bowdoin in Dorchester; the WoUaston Rights, 
Forbes, and President's hills, in Quincy ; Great liill in We}'- 
mouth: Baker's and Prospect hills in Hingham ; all the hills 
of the Nantasket peninsula; Scituate hill in Cohasset; and 
First, Second, Third, and Fourth Cliffs, in Scituate. 

These drumlins, which were formerly known by Prof. C. H. 
Hitchcock's designation as lenticular hills of till or unmodi- 
fied glacial drift, attain bights varying from 30 to 200 feet 
above their bases. Their crests in this district of Boston and 
its neighV)orho(»d adjoining Massachusetts bay are at all alti- 
tudes from very near the sea level up to 350 feet above it. 
They have in most cases very smoothly oval, gracefully mould- 
ed outlines, with steep slopes on each side, more gentle ascent 
at each end, and a beautifully rounded top. In area they 
range, in proportion to their bights, from a length of a few 
hundred feet to about a mile, with usually half or two-thirds 
as great width. Their longer axes here trend southeasterly 
and var}' in direction from south-southeast to east-southeast, 
taking the courses of the latest currents of the ice-sheet uj)- 
on this area. Though drumlins are distributed in profusion 
on this part of our coast, the}^ are also found in equal abund- 
ance upon large inland tracts of Massachuseetts and soutii- 
ern New Hampshire, to bights of 1,500 feet above the sea in 
the vicinity of Monadnock mountain, on the watershed be- 
tween the Merrimack and (-onnecticut rivers. Their numbers 
mapped by me in New Hampshire, under the direction of 
Professor Hitchcock for the Geological Survey of that state, 
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are nearly 700; and Mr. George H. Barton, mapping them in 
Massachusetts, under the direction of Prof. N. S. Shaler, for 
the United States Geological Survey, finds about 1,500 drum- 
lins, counting, as in New Hampshire, the separate rounded 
summits of compound drumlin aggregations, where two or 
three of these hills, and sometimes more, are merged together 
at their bases. 

Nearly all of the many sections of drumlins shown in the 
vieinit}' of Boston by artificial excavations, and more exten- 
sively by the high cliifs where these hills are being worn away 
and freshly undermined by the sea, reveal only till, very com- 
pact and containing frequent or plentiful boulders up to five 
feet or rarely ten feet in diameter, which, like the smaller 
embedded stones and pebbles, usually have glaciated forms 
and often preserve distinct glacial strite. This deposit is the 
direct product of the ice-sheet. Any traces of assortment or 
stratification b}'^ water are exceedingly rare. Instead, the till 
derived from glacial transportation and deposition is seen in 
numerous sections to extend quite from the base of these hills, 
or from the sea level, upward through their central part to 
their crests. The compactness of the till, its abundant gla- 
ciated stones, the peculiar lamination of its clayey matrix, 
due to the gradual surface accretion, and other characteristic 
features, clearly demonstrate it to be an accumulation formed 
beneath the weight of the overriding ice-sheet, whose current 
moulded the growing drumlins in their smooth oval forms, 
having their longer axes parallel with the latest movement of 
the ice over them. Only a small amount of finally englacial 
drift, apparently averaging no more than from one to three 
feet in the neighborhood of Boston, was dropped on these 
hills from the ice-sheet when its waning border retreated past 
them. 

After studying the drumlins of New Hampshire and eastern 
Massachusetts more than ten years, I first learned of the ob- 
servation of an instance with a nucleal stratified deposit by 
Mr. Dodge's description of the sea-clitf section of GreatHead, 
which rises by a steep newly undermined slope, and near the 
top vertically, to a hight of 100 feet above the ocean. This 
section consists of ordinary tiU, weathered yellowish above 
but dark bluish below, from its top to within 20 or 15 feet' 
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abiivt' nifHii cidc, wliciv ilN hiim-, iimrt- fullv exposed several 
yeiirti ii^o (UirlnfT the eonstnietinn of a rtiilrond than at the 
prt'wiit tiim-, waw idmerved by Mr. Dodge to be a somewhat 
urehed ht-d of -loow. elenii. rnlhfr tine gntvel." This was 
Ht-i-n 111 III' iiverlsin hv till, whieh exhibited traces of an ini- 
IHTTfct stiHlitication idoi^e to ihcir line of sepnration but 
alMive i^ entirely nnntratifitd. 

Ill the aniiimn of 18K8 it was my f^ooit fortune to find two 
other seelions of tiruiiilins whii-h more iimjily display this in- 
teresting ntnnMurt', nuniely. the Third »nd Fourth ClitTs of 
Seitniitt'. Mhks.. aluiiit twcntv-Uvf miles southt-iist of Boston. 




These arumlius, rvsiH-t-tivt-ly 
eoQsist of tilt ii|M>n tb<^tr whol< 
vnrits frvm 15 to 2* fevt and ti 



ul ID nnd l}<> fevt in hii;bt. 
irfaev »n<I l» a deptb that 
.but b^l'.w inolud.. b«i-..f 



F!u. > S«f 






Motlilied drift that attain in Third riiff a thi.-knew ■•fat 
*' to -til tVrt. r-r^.-hiiiii t'< thv b.<uldfr- strewn sh.>r»-. an 
K.'iirth (.iirf a ■r\\-''ii.ir-«-'i \>' ["ii' fevt. btina *vtrn thfr*> i 
utiiit^riain by :!:: utk! [■■ hr ..!>.■ in p.trt interbrddfil wic 
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Dctiiiled descriptions of thepe sectioni', with figures of them 
and a map ehoning the four eea-clilfs nnd a remiirlcable esker 
t-nJled Coleumn's hill, extending a mile westward from the 



1. Section 



liighi. 6 



drumlin of the Third Clitl', are given in tlie second »)f my pa- 
pers in the Proceedings of the Boston Society of Natural 
History before cited. By the kindness i)f the secretary of thifl 
society, I am permitted also to present here these figures and 
with the Mudisim drumlins which are 



map. 



111 pan 




shown in Plate iti. The extraordinary structure of the till- 
covcred hill of Third Clitf, and its topographic position in the 
same cast and west line with the esker <if Coleman's hill, con- 
vince mc that the two were formed rapidly and in close suc- 
cession, the esker after the drumlin, during the retreat of the 
ice-sheet, here withdrawing from east t<» west, at the end of 
the Glacial period. 



StMII.AR DItUHLINS, 



IVITH MOUK Nl 
MaDISOS. \Vl! 



A I. 



ATIKIKI) .SAND, IN' 



Three hills of this class or type, each havinga large central 
mass of stratified sand and tine gravel, with a superficial 
veneer, mostly 5 to 10 feet thick, of boulder-clay or till, 
stand in an east to west series forniiug the most conspicuous 
elevations of the city of Madison. Wisconsin. The state cap- 
ito! crowns the eastern one of these peculiar drumlins ; the 
oldest building of the state university is on the summit of the 
second; and the crest of the third and most western, where 
the president of the university formerly lived, is now, since 
1878. the site of the Washburn Observatory and of the rtjsi- 
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dencc of tile astronomer, -PiTtf.Georjfe C. Oomstock. They are 
accordingly known as the Capitol, University, «Bd Observatory 
hillfl. Madison lies about a dozen miles east from the eaetem 
border of the large driftless area of Wisconsin, which there is 
bounded by the outermost or Kettle moraine of the later drift. 
Toward this moraine the ice-sheet in the vicinity of Madison 
moved south west ward, iin is shown by the courses of glacial 
8tri»' on the somewhat infrequent exposures of the bed-rocke. 
Altitudes of these hills and others in Madison and of the 
contiguous lakes, Mendota or Fourth lake, close on the north, 
and Monona or Third lake and lake Wingra. close on the 
south, I have received from the contoured map of the city in 
tlie office of Mr. McClellan Dodge, the county and city engi- 
neer, and in part from Prof. Nelson O. Whitney. Further 
notes, as given in the following table, of the altitudes of the 
avenues of drainage from this district southward to the Rock 
river and from the watershed west of Madison and lake Men- 
dota westward by ihe Black Earth river to the Wisconsin, and 
the hights of the most prominent points within a score of 
miles northward and eastward, from which directions the gla- 
cial currents and drift of this area came, are derived from the 
reports and atlas of the Geological Survey of Wisconsin by 
Profs, ('hnmberlin and Irving and their assistants. 

Altituih' ill Mtidimiii nail U* ririuilg. 

Lak<- Micbih'nn, m*-un KurfHCi- Hbuvc m>-im tidf si'n li'vi'l -'Ml 

lt<iek rivitral IWolt, .in thi- south linv nf Wiscimsir) T:tl 

Itdi-k riviT al till' month of (.'atftsli creek (Ynhura river), 

Lake Kiislikiiniintr, aboul , 781 

Lake Ki'ttunsa, Hit- First lake of the fMTt<-s tributary b.v Cat- 
tish cwi-k U> Iht- Rock river *41 

Lake WautH^sn, thi- Second Uki- Xi'i 

Liiko Monoaa, the Third lakf, low water, the ilalum <>r ihr> 

Madison city levels M4:[ 

Lake Mendota, the Fourth lake S.M 

Lake Wfngra, shallow, westuflaku Muaona and iHbutary 

lull fHI 

Bwiatiini railway (ivpi>ti 
kiiui ««stern deiKit ot thi' ('. M. it. Si. 1*. railwiij 
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r<)]) of a higher drumlin about a quarter of a mile north- 
west, at Iht? residence of Senator William F. Vilas 
(called Lan^don hill on a following P»ige) 1)28 

Depression between the last and Capilol hill 890 

Drumlin crest on Kast Gorham street, nearly a half mile 

north-northeast from the capitol 880 

Two drumlins, each rising about 2.i feet above the adjoin- 
ing land, a half mile and one mihi east-northeast from 
the eastern dejwts, crests about 87.*> 

Low land crossed by Lake and Murraj' strei^ts, at the ♦•as- 
tern base of the University hill, about 8(J0 

Top of University hill 955 

Depression between University and Observatory hills 920 

Top of Observatory hill 952 

Dairy house of tht^ Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment 

Station farm, <m the western slope of Observatory hill. .902 

Residence of Prof. V. H. King, about a si.xth of a mile 

southwest of the last 875 

Surface along the course of a south to north series of ex- 
iwrri mental borings by Prof. King, at the west end of 
Observatory hill, passing about a dozen rods \v<'st of 
the dairv house 807^872 

Swamp two t<^ three miles we,st of lake Mendota, on the 
watershed between this lake basin and the l^lack 
Earth river, tributary to the Wisconsin river, about. . . .935 

Ooss Plains, on the Black Earth river six miles farther 

west , depot 859 

Mouth of l^lack Earth river, 27 miles west-northwest of 

Madison 728 

Highest ix>ints of the country within twenty miles to tht^ 
north, northeast, and east from Madison, consisting 
partly of the crests of drumlins, but including quar- 
ried rock outcrops u[» to nearly 1,050 feet, situated 
s<'ven to twelve miles northeast from Madison 950-1125 

(Japitol hill, if bounded at each end by a contour line 15 or 
20 feet above lake Monona, has a length of about 4,000 feet, 
trending from northeast to southwest. On the shore of this 
lake, along a distance of a quarter of a mile, the margin of 
the hill has been eroded to a steep bank 20 to 80 feet high. 
Measuring thence ai^ross the Capitol Park to the depression 
separating this drumlin from that of Senator Vilas' residence, 
we find the width of the ('apitol hill to be about 2,400 feet, 
having a ratio to its length of 6 : 10. A large space on its top, 
including most of the Capitol Park and some adjoining land 
to the extent of fully a quarter of a mile from north to south 
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and a sixth of a mile in width, is nearly Hat, with a hight o1* 
70 to 75 feet above lake Monona. 

In the boiler room of the eapitol building a well 1,015 feet 
deep obtains \rater whieh rises from its lower portion to 60 or 
70 feet below the surface. The section shown by this wel] is 
boulder-clay from the surface to a depth of eight feet; strat- 
ified sand, enclosing occasional boulders, reaches thence 60 
feet: and gravel occupies the next twelve feet, to a total 
depth of 80 feet, where the boring appears to have passed into 
shaly beds of the Potsdam sandstone formation. It is possible, 
however, so far as the record indicates, that the next 46 feet 
also are referable to the drift, being boulder-day or till. Nu- 
merous other sections on this hill, i\^ for cellars and cisterns, 
pass through the till in five to fifteen feet, coming to sand 
beneath. At 80 feet, or less probably 126 feet, the eapitol 
well goes into the Potsdam sandstone, which extends to a 
depth of 805 feet from the surface and is succeeded thence to 
the bottom by Archaean crystalline rocks.* 

The top of the bed rock under the center of the Capitol 
hill, if reached immediately beneath the gravel, lies at a 
greater hight than the beds of lakes Monona and M(?ndota, 
the maximum depths of which, according to Prof. E. A. Birge, 
are for the former prol)ably about 50 feet, and for the latter 
75 to 80 feet. The greater part of the area of lake Mendota, 
six miles long and two to four miles wide, seems, by Prof. 
Birge's two transverse series of soundings, to be a rather flat 
tract, depressed 50 to 75 feet below the lake level. Probably 
under these lakes a considerable thickness of drift overlies 
the bed rock, perhaps as much as its average on the surround- 
ing land. 

Northwest of the Capitol hill, an equally long but narrow 
drumlin reaches from the northeast end of Eiast Oilman street 
west-southwesterly along that street and Langdon street 
nearlv to Lake street. At its northeast end this drumlin rises 
with the usual steep slopes, but toward the southwest it is 
prolonged in a very slowly declining ridge. Its top is 85 feet 
above lake Monona. Its surface and the eroded blutf, 20 to 
40 feet high, where its northern side has been worn away by 
lake Mendota, consist of till with plentiful boulders. Prof. 

*fi«'()h)iry of Wisconsin, vol. ii. 1877. pp. 50, 005. 
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'G. E. Culver infornis me that a well dug iiiiiii.v yi'Mrs ago on 
thf upper part of the steep northeilst tnd of tliis drumlin 
reaelied the bed-rock nearly at the li-vfl of this adjoining 
lake; and that another well 50 feet deep, nn the PoiithwoBtani 
slope near the crest, is said to ho wholly in till. 

About » sixth of a mile of lowland till, only 10 feet above 
lake jVIendotii, separates the western end of the Langdon hill, 
as the last may be called, from the eastern foot of the Uni- 
versity hill. Beginning close east of Park street and of the 
Science and Library Halls, this hill, more nearly ronnd than any 
other in its series, extends about 1.60i> feet from east to west 
with a width of about 1.300 feet, not including the margin of , 
probably 100 feetwhieh has been eroded Ijy lake Mendota on 
the north. The original ratio of the width to tlie length of 
I'niversity hill was therefore approximately 7:8. The natu- 
ral section of its northern slope cut bj' the lake erosion- shows 
sand to a hight of 15 or 20 feet, enveloped- by a superficial 
deposit of about * feet of till, whose boulders are strown in 
abunditnce on the shore. The top of this iiill is 104 feet 
above lake Mendota. 

An excellent section to a depth of about 10 feet and »00 
feet long, crossing! the eastern slope of University hill about 
midway between its foot and top, was supplied in 189"2 by the 
trench for liiying a large steam pipe from the boiler house to 
the new Law building. At each end this trench found the 
till to reach from the surface to a depth of 5 to 8 feet, being 
underlain by sand. Thenee the till gradually diminishes in 
thickness toward the central part of the section, where for a 
distance of some 2IK) feet or more the sand rises quite to the 
surface. This portion of the central saud mass, destitute of 
its usual covering of till, forms a slightly |irotuberant swell, 
one to five feet in hight above the general slope, from close 
to the base upward for two-thirds of the hight of the hill. 
Nowhere else on any of these drumlins does their nucleul mod- 
ified drift have any natural exposure at the surface, being, 
with this exception, everywhere veneered by the biuildcr- 
clay or till. 

From the cupitol to the original main buildinjr of the Uni- 

ersily, that is, fnuii center to center of the ('apitoi and Uni- 
I, U u distance of one mile in a due west course. 
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Adjoining the west end of UniverBity hill, beyond an inter- 
vening depression of 30 feet below their summits, rises the 
Observatory hill, 101 feet above lake Mendota, about 1,300 
feet long and two-thirds as wide, trending from east to west^ 
but with its western extremity slightly deflected southwest- 
ward. The observatory is 57 rods west of the University 
main building, and 39 rods from lake Mendota. A contour 
line 70 feet above the lake, at the level of the sag between 
the two hill tops, encircles an upper area of the Observatory 
hill 450 feet wide and 1,100 feet long, having nearly the ratio 
of 2:5. 

An excavation for a cess-pool at the top of this hill close 
to Prof. Comstock's house, reaching a depth of 21 feet, found 
the boulder-clay 7 feet thick, and all its lower portion was in 
sand and gravel, the coarsest layers containing pebbles up to 
six inches in diameter. Here and there a few boulders, up to 
two feet in diameter, were encountered in the stratified drift. 
Three to six rods southwest of the observatory, an excava- 
tion in the southern slope to' a depth of 20 or 30 feet was 
worked many years ago to supply sand and gravel for masons' 
use and road repairing. Much gravel and many boulders of 
small and large size are embedded in the superficial till of this 
hill, as seen by me on its surface and in excavations to the 
depth of ten feet for the foundations of the Agricultural 
College green-house, near the dairy house on its western slope. 
On the very top, only about four rods west of the observatory, 
a boulder of Archtean gneiss, ten feet long, lies half or more 
embedded in the till. Prof. R. D. Irving stated the depth of 
the drift under the top of this hill to the bed rock to be 122 
feet.* Under its western part, at the dairy house, according 
to Prof. F. H. King, a well 48 feet above lake Mendota went 
six feet in till, and all its remaining depth, to a total of 84 
feet, in sand and gravel, not reaching the bed rock. 

SUB(5LACIAL DEPOSITION OK THE NICLEAL BEDS. 

In Madison, as in Winthrop and Scituate, Mass., I regard 
the nucleal sand and gravel of these drumlins as a subglacial 
deposit, brought to its present place by streams flowing from 
the melting surface of the ice-sheet during its final recession. 
The sand and gravel were gathered, as I think, from englacial 

*(i«M»l()<rN' of Wisconsin, vol. ii. p. (52."). 
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drift which had become superglacial, being exposed on the 
ice surface by ablation. Loaded with these materials, the 
superglacial streams encountered crevasses, down which thuy 
pi«n)»«d. Whoiiy brneath the ice-sheet, or within its loVer 
part, at the level whence the waters flowed away under or 
within the ice, bearing their finer silt and clay onward, the 
beds forming the center of these hills were accumulated. In 
the case of the Madison drumlins, the avenue of outflow of 
the subglacial or more probably englacial stream appears to 
have been the col, now a swamp about 85 feet above lake 
Mendota, which divides that lake basin from the Black Earth 
river flowing into the Wisconsin river (figure 1, plate iii). 

The locations of the three large drumlins in Madison which 
are known to enclose stratified sand and gravel as their cen- 
tral and chief masses, forming an east to west series, seem to 
me to point very surely to their close relationship in origin. 
When this Green Bay lobe of the ice-sheet receded from its 
Kettle moraine, convergent slopes of its surface from the north 
and south and from a considerable area eastward probably 
turned the waters of its melting and of rains toward the east 
to west line of these hills and toward the Black Earth col. 
The principal stream of this depression upon the ice, falling 
through crevasses during several or many summers, appears to 
have amassed first the chief part of the Observatory hill, and 
afterward successively the nucleal beds of the University and 
Capitol hills (figures 2 and 8, plate in). 

Not only these great accumulations of sand and gravel were 
so deposited, but also similar beds were laid down on the low- 
lands and overspread by till west of the Observatory hill and 
east of the University hill. A series of eleven borings by 
Prof. F. H. King on the Agricultural Experiment Station 
farm, along a line one-fourth of a mile long from south to 
north passing across the western base of Observatory hill, 
found the till to range from 8 to 20 feet in thickness, attain- 
ing its maximum at the end of the longer axis of the hill, 
where a boring was stopped at 20 feet by a boulder. All the 
other borings of the series passed through the till and went 
several feet in gravel, which undoubtedly is continuous with 
the chief mass of the hill. On the flat and slightly lower sur- 
face within a sixth of a mile farther west the superficial de- 
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posit of till contains notably fewer boulders and less gravel 
than on the hill and close to its base, and its thickness is de- 
creased t<) 5 feet or in some places onlj' 3 . feet. At Prof. 
King's house, 24 feet above lake Mendota, the till is 8 feet 
deep, underlain by 12 feet of sand and fine gravel, to the bed 
rock at the depth of 20 feet. Likewise on the lowland east 
of the University hill, a well at Prof. Birge's house, about 10 
feet above lake Mendota, went 8 feet in till, and several feet 
into sand below. 

One reason for an exceptionally large proportion of sand 
in the drift of this area is found in the underlying Potsdam 
sandstone, which reaches five miles northeastward and twelve 
miles northward from Madison. Prof. Irving suggested that 
the basins filled by the lakes north and south of this city were 
probably made chiefly by glacial erosion of this soft sand- 
stone. 

When the border of the ice-sheet had retreated so far as to 
uncover the land here, much further deposition of sand and 
gravel as hillocky and ridged low kames and eskers, occasion- 
ally enclosing boulders but not overlain by till, took place on 
the area extending from a half mile to one and a half miles 
south of the University hill. The most noteworthy of these 
deposits is an esker a half mile or more in length from south- 
east to northwest and 30 to 60 feet high, which forms part of 
the northeastern shore of lake Wingra and reaches southward 
beyond F'itchburg street. Excavations in the southern part 
of this gravel and sand ridge show an irregular stratification 
with a prevailing northwestward dip, varying from 15° to 
45^. The glacial river by which the esker was formed, walled 
by ice on each side occupying the present areas of lakes Win- 
gra and Monona, flowed to the northwest, transverse to the 
previous direction of the glacial movement over this tract, 
but toward the Black Earth col and the avenue of the some- 
what earlier glacial drainage to which I think the accumula- 
tion of the sand and gravel cores of the Madison drumlins 
was due. 

ArCL'MULATlON OF THE OVERLYINO TILL. 

Above the sand and gravel in these drumlins there is so 
scanty a veneer of till that we may readily assign nearly all 
of it to the probably somewhat uniformly thick sheet of finally 
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englacial and superglacial drift contained in the ice and ex- 
posed on the surface when its boundary was withdrawn across 
' this area. On the lowlands adjoining the hills this sheet ap- 
pears to have been from three to eight feet thick. Neither 
there nor on the hills do I see need of supposing, with Prof. 
R. D. Salisbury,* that some part of the fine silt of this till had 
been blotvn upon the ice-sheet from the drif tless area, unless 
it may be so small an addition as the *'cryoconite" observed 
by Norden8ki()ld and Nansen on the western half of the Green- 
land ice-sheet, f 

My observations, like those of Profs. C'hamberlin and King, 
find the till upon the Madison drumlins more plentifully 
charged with boulders and smaller stones than the correlative 
deposit on the lowlands. The transportation of these rock 
fragments from the adjoining portions of the ice-sheet to the 
drumlin hills I think attributable to convergent glacial cur- 
rents flowing downward from contiguous higher tracts of the 
ice to the depressions of its surface beneath which the sand 
and gravel had been a massed. J In reference to the theory of 
the origin of drumlins which I present in the paper here cited, 
1 may reply to the principal objection urged against it by 
Prof. W. M. Davi8,S Mr. George H. Barton, || and Prof. T. C. 
Chamberlin,** namely, the local derivation of much of the 
drift forming the drumlins, that I have partly considered this 
objection in the original paper, as it seems to me sufficiently 
for such drift as is derived from distances of one mile or more. 
The upward moving basal currents of the ice probabl}'^ carried 
the drift up from the land to bights equal to that of the largest 
drumlins within one or two miles of advance, as is shown by 
the Pinnacle hills esker, Rochest4?r, N. Y. Moreover, wherever 
drumlin accumulation took place on a land surface, with no 
ice beneath, as may have been the more common way, much 



*Am. CiKOHHiisT* vol. XII, p. 172, S«*pt., 18J)S. 

fA-M. (Jk()LO<4Ist, vol. VIII, p. 147, Sept.. 1801. 

^••Conditions or Accumulation uf Drumlins/' Am. (iKOLOcusT. vol. x. 
pp. i:«)-l()2, IVc, 18»2. 

j5Proc<'edinjrs, Boston .Soc. Nat. Hist., vol. xxvi, pp. 17-2v{, Nov. 10, 
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drift from the land, carried forward subglaciallj while the 
dniralin was being amassed, would be commingled with its 
previously englacial drift. Especially where such a drumlin 
appears to have been formed upon a rock knob, thereby con- 
cealing it, as instanced by Chamberlin from observations of 
Mr. Buell in Wisconsin, the englacial drift and many frag- 
ments from the knob on which it was accumulated must be 
intermixed in the growing drift hill. The idea of Prof. Davis 
that the englacial drift in becoming superglacial by ablation 
must be mostly or whollv washed,. assorted, and stratified on 
the ice surface b}' the water and streams produced in its melt- 
ing, seems not to be supported by the prevailing character of 
the drift covering the border of the Malaspina ice-sheet; and 
it was not so supposed by me for the waning border of the 
Pleistocene ice-sheet in the process of its concentration of the 
drift to form these hills. After reading Prof . R. 8. Tarr's re- 
cent paper on this subject,* I still believe the usual drumlins 
consisting wholly of till to have been formed from englacial 
drift which had become superglacial and was afterward 
enclosed as a stratum of drift in the ice-sheet. Hy this view 
I think that all the peculiarities of distribution and group- 
ing of the drumlins may be best explained. 

Upon a large region extending eastward from Madison 
drumlins are very abundant, so that Mr. I. M. Buell, assisting 
Prof. Chamberlin in the glacial field work of the United States 
Geological Survey, has mapped nearly 2,500 of them in south- 
eastern Wisconsin, finding in some tracts an average of 
about seventy-five for each township six miles square. f The 
country is a moderately rolling or hilly but nowhere very ele- 
vated expanse of the Cambrian and Silurian bed rocks, upon 
which the drift is spread as a somewhat uniform sheet. Above 
the general drift sheet its drumlin hills comprise usually only 
a small part of its entire amount. They occupy, even where 
grouped most closely, perhaps a quarter or third of all the 
area, rising 50 to 150 feet above the intervening low grounds. 
It will be a most interesting question to determine whether 
the Madison type of drumlins has any large representation in 
this region. Conversations with Profs. Chamberlin and Sal- 

* Am. (iEoiiOdisT, vol. xiiT, pp. l{l>ii-407, .luiie. ISIM. 
f Am. (Ikolocust. vol. xtt, p]). 172, 17(5, Sopt.. ISU.'J. 
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isbury, Mr. Frank Leverett, and Mr. Buell, who all have spec- 
ially studied the drift around Madison, lead nie to think it 
more frequent there than in New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
and New York, where also drumlins are magnificently devel- 
4)ped, among which, however, the Madison tj'pe certainly is 
very rare. 



NOTES Ol^ THE GEOLOGY OF THE ROCKY MOUN- 
TAINS BETWEEN THE SASKATCHEWAN 
AND THE ATHABASCA. 

By A. I*. Coleman. School of Practical Science. Tonmto. Can. 

During the suniuiors of 1892 and 1893 some explorations 
were made in the Rockies between the headwaters of the Sas- 
katchewan and the Athabasca. The region lies between two 
fairly well known passes, the Howse pass, leading from the 
Saskatchewan to the Columbia, and the Athabasca pass, fol- 
lowing up Whirlpool river from its junction with the Athabasca 
and following down Wood river, a tributary of the Columbia. 
The tract of mountains lying between the two passes, though 
including some of the grandest mountain scenery in North 
America, has been almost wholly neglected by scientific ob- 
servers, and the maps hitherto published represent it very in- 
correctly. 

In 1S92 the expedition consisted of Mr. Stewart, of Toronto, 
Dr. Laird, of Winnipeg, Mr. Pruyn, Mr. L. Q. Coleman, of 
Morley, Alberta, and the writer; with two Stony Indians as 
guides. In 1898 the party was limited to Mr. Stewart, Mr. 
L. Q. Coleman, and the writer. Guides were dispensed with. 
Iiaving been found useless be3M)nd their own hunting grounds. 
A white man, Frank Sibbald, was employed as packer, and 
proved very etticient. 

The object of the expeditions was mainly topographical, to 
explore an interesting unexplored region and espt^cially to de- 
termine the hight of Mt. Brown, reputed the highest mountain 
in Canada. The topographical results and a map showing 
several new lakes and rivers, as well as the general mountain 
features, will be published elsewhere. It may be mentioned, 
however, that Mt. Brown was found to be onl}' 9,000 feet in 
hight, instead of nearl}*^ 16,000, as generally stated. There 
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were many higher peaks in the region explored, but probably 
none rising above 13,500 feet. 

Observations were made on tlie geological features of the 
region, and a small collection of fossils was obtained. These 
were submitted to Mr. B. E. Walker, of Toronto, for determi- 
nation, and my heartiest thanks are due to him for the care- 
ful work bestowed upon them. A few fossils which Mr. 
Walker was in doubt about were referred to Sir Wm. Dawson 
and some others to Mr. J. F. Whiteaves, palaeontologist to the 
Canadian Geological Survey. I wish to express my thanks 
to these gentlemen for their kindness in examining and report- 
ing upon the specimens sent. 

The region examined lies between latitude 52° and 53°, and 
between longitude 116° 15 and 118° 30'. The mountain 
ranges have the usual northwest-southeast trend. Minor val- 
leys lie generally between the ranges, but the more important 
ones are apt to be transverse. The most important river val- 
ley between the Saskatchewan and the headwaters of 
the Athabasca is that of the Brazeau, a tributary of the 
former river. This fine valley, thirty miles northwest of 
the Saskatchewan, forms an excellent natural section from 
the prairies southwest nearly to the Pacific watershed. 
The Saskatchewan emerges from the main range atlat. 52° 15 , 
long. 116° 18'. Between this point and the Brazeau the foot- 
hills consist of grey Laramie shales and sandstones with some 
conglomerates, largely made up of chert pebbles derived from 
the Paheozoic rocks. No fossils were obtained from these 
rocks, but seams of coal were observed at the crossing of a 
small tributary of the Saskatchewan, the Atiko-sipi, the 
largest about three feet in thickness. Shaly impure coal was 
observed near a still smaller stream a little southeast of the 
Brazeau gap. 

A few miles to the northeast of the Rockies proper there is 
a discontinuous range of isolated mountains with the usual 
trend. They rise to 7,000 or 8,000 feet, and are of tilted and 
folded rocks, probably Paheozoic. The Cretaceous foothills 
have in general the same northwest and southeast trend and 
dip of 45° or less to the southwest or the south-southwest that 
are observed in the mountains, with a steep escarpment to- 
ward the northeast. Usually, however, the dip is much gen- 
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tier than 45°, and from the softness of the materials the forms 
of the hills are softened and covered with forest or sod. 

Entering the "gap" of the Brazeau and following up the 
river to its sources, we pass a succession of "tilted block" 
mountain ranges, seven in all. Our work was confined to the 
left bank of the river. 

The first mountain was wholly of limestone, somewhat fos- 
siliferous. The specimens obtained were poorly preserved, 
but are described b}^ Mr. Walker as "a ramose Favosites, the 
impression of a brachiopod ( Prod ur ins /)^ and three sections 
of gastropods not in condition for further determination, 
probably Devonian." 

The next mountain climbed, a few miles farther up the 
river, was of highly fossiliferous limestone. A stratum near 
the bottom yielded the following species, as determined by 
Mr. Walker: 

Atrypa reticularis Linn.; several six'cimens, all of the small variety 
found in the Chemung proup of the Devonian. 

Spirifera disjuncta Sowkkbv. 

Spirifera cvrtinreformis H. and W. 

Spirifera orestes H. and W. 

Orthis iowensis Hall. Thi.s, in common with some <uher Devonian 
s|H*cies of OrthidiP, is doubtless only a variety of (). striatula 

SCIILOTHEIM.* 

llhyncbonella castanea Meek: young individual. 

Product us subaculeatus Murch. 

Diphyphyllum (Eridophyllum) strictum E. and H. 

The corallites are smaller than in eastern specimens, being 
only two lines at the widest, with the usual periodic constric- 
tions. In size and arrangement of interior this species agrees 
with D. simcoense Billings, but the calicular gemmation is 
distinctly shown. The second, third, fourth and fifth species 
belong, in the east, to the (.'hemung group of the Upper De- 
vonian. 

From the next mountain to the southwest only one fossil 
was obtained, a coral, described as follows : 

Cyathophyllum, sp. ? Externally it presents the ap{)earance of Cya- 
thophyllum (Blothrophyllum) decorticatum Hillings, and doubtless it 
belongs to that group. The central area, however, has no flat trans- 
verse diaphragms. The epitheca is removed, and the outside area pre- 
sents at irregular intervals the extensions of the arched vesicular plates 
as in Blothrophyllum. In cross-section there is the typical appearance 
*CoQt. Cao. Pol., Tol. I, pt. Ill, p. 218. 
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of Cyalhophyllum, surrfjiinded by an unoccupi<Ml aroa, which again is 
surrounded by th»^ edges of the arched, vesicular plates. It is mucli 
larger than Cyathophylhim athabascense Whiteaves, but appears to be 
closely related U> it. 

The next mountain yp the Brazeau forms a sharp ridge of 
limestone with a little slate, dipping 40 degrees to the south- 
west. The fossils collected are all Upper Devonian, as deter- 
mined by Mr. Walker: 

Spirifera disjuncta Sowekby; long-winged variety. 

Strophomena rhomboidalis Wilckins. 

Streptelasma rectum Hall. 

Fenestella sp. 

The next ridge has a gentler slope and consists of yellowish 
brown clay slate, partially covered by a thick bed of rough 
cherty limestone. No fossils were found. 

Then follows a small group of mountains just southwest of 
Brazeau lake, having a dip of 28° to the northeast, the reverse 
of the usual tilt in the region. The rocks observed are some- 
times or)litic limestones, but often they appear to be con- 
glomerat^i beds, containing thin, shaly pebbles and cemented 
by more ferruginous material which weathers yellow. Weath- 
ered surfaces often present a marked concretionary structure 
and form shell-like hemispheres, from a few inches to a foot 
or more in diameter. The chief fossils observed are trilobites, 
Mr. Walker describing the specimens brought back as "sev- 
eral small slabs covered with glabella? of a Proetus closely 
allied to 1\ nevadw Hall, of the Devonian." 

Near the foot of this mountain a cut bank of shale beside 
the north fork of the Brazeau is quite fossiliferous and is ap- 
parently a small outlier of the Cretaceous. Specimens of 
plant remains from this place, which were submitted to Sir 
Wm. Dawson, proved too fragmentary for determination. 
Mixed with them he found some scales of animal origin, 
probably remains of fishes and arthropods. Of some brachio- 
pods from the same place, sent to Ottawa, Mr. Whiteaves re- 
marks: 

The three specimens from Cut Hank (Camp 18) C()ntain, as you say, a 
small Lingula. but I am not sure by any means what Lingula it is. 
Taken in connection with your statement that tin' specimens occur with 
fossil plants, it s«M'ms not at all unlik«'ly that they ix'long to the K(U)ia- 
nie s«'ries of Sir "William Dawson. 

At the headwaters^ of the soutli fork of the Brazeau, a nioun- 
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tain more than 10,000 feet high consists of limestone, oOlitic 
in part, with a dip of 30° to the southwest. Beneath the 
limestone, in the valley, thick beds of flesh-colored quartzitic 
sandstones and conglomerates crop out. No fossils were ob- 
tained either from the limestones or sandstones. 

Two passes were traversed between the Brazeau and the 
Kooetnay plains on the Saskatchewan, an eastern one follow- 
ing up Job's creek and down Rock creek, and a western one 
along Cataract river. Along the former pass there were 
mountains of limestone with some slate, tilted 45°-50° to the 
southwest. Reddish quartzite crops out in the lower part 
of the Rock creek valle3^ Some of the tilted mountains to 
the southwest of the pass have folded foothills in front. 
Corals were collected at the summit of the pass, but by acci- 
dent were lost. 

Southwest of the Cataract pass several mountains are but 
slightly tilted and take on cathedral shapes. The rock ob- 
served is chiefly pink or purplish quartzite, of ten' with trans- 
verse bedding. 

Near the head of ( 'ataract river is a small sheet of water 
which we named Pinto lake. The rocks surrounding it are 
chiefly limestone ; and from Plat<?au mountain, just west of 
it, numerous fossils were obtained, which have been deter- 
mined by Mr. Walker as follows : 

Atrypa n'ticiilaris: s<*v(*ral sp«'cimen8, mostly above the avora*?** size. 

Plfurotomaria? 

Diphyphyllum arundinactnim Billings. In th<» size of the corallites 
and tlie manner of gemmation these sp(»cimens agree with I), anindi- 
naceum. They may be only a larger variety of I), stramineum Bil- 
lingh: and, if so, one uf the many varieties included by Rominger un- 
der Diphyphyllum (Eridophyllum) simcoense Billings. 

Pachyphyllum wcxKlmani White: one very perfect spt^cimen. 

Slab with weathered branches of Tremato|>ora, etc. 

P. W(M)dmani indicates that the rock is UpiM»r Devonian. 

Near the ford of the Saskatchewan on the Kootenay plains,, 
and not far from the left bank of the river, a mountain form- 
ing a sharp anticlinal fold was ascended and named Triangle 
peak. Mr. Walker determines the fossils found there as: 

Spirifera <lisjuncia Soweuby: s«'veral specimens, with the usual va- 
riations in shape. 

Athyris(cf. A. cora Hali,). The few specimens are all so exfoliated 
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that tlic exttrior characters cannot be determined. Thev are larger 
than those illustrated by Hall. 

Part of a valve of a Productiis, showin;; numerous spines. 

Cast of a Hellerophon. 

Zaphrentis proliftca BiLLiNcis: a single specim<'n. 

SyrinsoiM)ra perelepans HiLiiiNos. 

These are all from the UpiM-r Devonian. The first is found in the 
state of New York only in the Chemung jjroup; but elsewhi*re it ranges 
from the Middle to th«* Upiw^r Devonian, inclusive. The next to \\\v 
last species is found in the east in the Upt)er Helderberg and Hamilton 
groups. The last ap|)ears to be confined to the Upper Helderberg in the 
east, but Walcott states that in Nevada it is found throughout tln' 
whole Devonian series.* 

Turning northwest from the headwaters of the Brazeaii, we 
find along Jonas pass steep quartzite mountains dipping in 
the usual way; and the same continue along the right bank 
of the Sun-wapta, the eastern branch of the Athabasca, and 
more or less along the main river as far as to Athabasca falls, 
a distance of about fifty miles. Above the mouth of Jonas 
creek, on the west bank of the Sun-wapta, a mountain rising 
above 10,000 feet is of limestone. 

Southwest of the Sun-wapta and of the Athabasca below 
the junction of the former river, the mountains no longer have 
the regularity observed in the northeastern portion of the 
Rockies. The subordinate ranges lose the uniform northwest 
and southeast trend so characteristic farther east. The river 
valleys can no longer be divided into two sharply defined di- 
rections, one parallel to the strike of the tilted blocks and the 
other transverse to it. Many of the mountains, such as For- 
tress and Quincy, near Fortress lake, are of the castellated or 
cathedral type with nearly horizontal strata and very steep 
walls, the result of erosion. The rocks observed east and 
north of Fortress lake are purplish quartzites and quartzitic 
conglomerates. South of the lake, along Misty creek, bluish 
gre}^ limestones with yellowish streaks occur, and the strata 
dip toward the south, while the mountains present a bold front 
northward. 

Misty mountain, 10,000 feet, in hit. 52° 20 , long. 118°, con- 
sists chietiy of limestones showing bluish grey and yellowish 
bands or concretions. The moraine of a glacier descending 

*l'. S. (ii'ol. Survey. Monograph vni. 1884. Paleontology of tlu'Kurekji 
District. [). ."). 
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from its flanks consists of a variety of rocks, including lime- 
stones, sometimes containing chert, sometimes oOlitic, and at 
times Iraviug curious concretionary structures; greenish 
slate: and black shales with white veins of quartz or calcite, 
the latter often satin spar of the fibrous variet}'. A few fos- 
sils obtained from moraine blocks were examined by Mr. 
Whiteaves, who writes: 

One of thf S|M*cimrns contains niinnToiis valvi*s of a si^'cifs of Oho- 
Ii'lla, witli frajfin^Mitary ixirtions of a lrilobit»s probablN Oh'in'lhis. Thr 
(JlluT coiiiains an imiM*rff'C( trilobitc. jMissibly Ptychoparia. Thcsf 
:riv«' m«* rathor tin* impression of b<'lon«rin;j to tb»' Lower Cambrian or 
Olenellus zone. 

Along the Athabasca below the falls and near the mouth of 
the Miette, slates crop out, dipping at one point 45° to the 
southwest, and at another nearly vertically, with an east and 
west strike. These slates and some obscure schistose rocks 
appear to underlie somewhat metamorphosed conglomerates 
with interbedded chloritic layers. In the conglomerate angu- 
lar fragments of slate are sometimes included. Along the 
lower portion of the Miette, which enters the Athabasca from 
the west, nearly vertical beds of somewhat metamorphosed 
conglomerate form the prevailing rocks. 

Ascending Whirlpool river from the Athabasca, the rocks 
for a few miles up are quartzites and conglomerates, both 
showing scales of mica. The mountains have the usual tilt 
for the greater part, though a few present nearly horizontal 
strata. Fifteen or twenty miles up the river the mountains 
show fine examples of folds and the rock changes to limestone 
with some slate. Near the summit of the pass dark grey 
slates appear, along with shiny, wrinkled sericite schist. On 
Mt. Brown the rock observed was chiefly slate with a shim- 
mer of sericite, some specimens containing cubes of pyrite. 
At the Committee's Punch-bowl, the summit of Athabasca 
pass, the prevailing rocks, chiefly boulders, are slates and 
quartzitic sandstones. The schistose rocks of this pass are 
evidently of metamorphic origin, modified sediments, by no 
means perfectly cr^^stalline. They resemble somewhat the seri- 
cite schists of the Columbia valley, near Surprise rapids and 
lake Kimbasket. They are the only schistose rocks w-hich I 
have observed in the Canadian Rocky mountains. Eruptives 
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do not, 80 far as I have observed, occur at all, and the schis- 
tose rocks are not found east of long. 1 18°. 

Comparing our observations with the admirable work of 
Mr. McConnell in Bow pass, we may conclude that the chief 
fossiliferous beds observed, Upper Devonian according to Mr. 
Walker's determination of the fossils, correspond to the Banti* 
limestone of Bow pass, there considered Lower Carboniferous 
or Upper Devonian. The species of fossils referred to by 
McConnell, "a lihipichouella like liockif-Monfana^ another 
like ^. metallica, Atrtipa reticulariat^n Spirifera like S, whif- 
Jieyi, also species of Afhyris^ Proffuctus, Lichas, EridophylUiru^ 
and Diphyjthylhtm^^"'' are in general like those obtained ahmg 
the Brazeau and neighboring streams, but they do not appear 
to agree very closely. Whether the oOlitic limestones found 
at several points in our region correspond to McConnell's 
Castle Mountain group, which is Cambrian, f cannot be settled 
until fossils are found. The only instance where fossils do 
occur, not in the oOlite but near by, is near Brazeau lake, 
about 8,000 feet above the sea level, where a Proetus closel}' 
allied to P. nevadce is found, probably Devonian. 

McConnell describes the shales associated with the Banff 
limestone as passing into sandstones and quartzit^s. Whether 
the thousands of feet of similar rocks observed by us, forming 
independent mountain ranges, as along the Sun-wapta, or un- 
derlying the limestones in other parts, are of the same age. it 
is impossible to say. 

We found no equivalent of McConnelPs Hal^^sit^s beds. J; 
The structural features described by McConnell in Bow pass 
correspond in general to those along the Brazeau, but of 
course details are entirely different. 

It will be of much interest to compare the region described 
in this paper with that along Ilowse pass traversed by Mc- 
Connell in 1892. His work will doubtless afford material for 
connecting and completing our fragmentary investigations. 

A brief reference should be made to the superficial geology 
of the region traversed. Evidence of glacial action is wide- 

*(ii'<)l. Siir. Canada. Annual Kcpori. in'\v scrips, vol. ii, for ISSC). \>. 
IJ) I). 

fibid.. i^}). •>4-'iJ> I). 

ni>i(l.. p. '-M. 
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spread in the shape of moraines, lakes dammed with loose 
materials, polished and striated rock surfaces. In fact the 
Ice age still exists in a shrunken condition in the hundreds, 
perhaps even thousands, of glaciers to be found on the higher 
summits. A score may often be observed from a single point, 
e. g., any summit along the Sun-wapta. A glacier traversed 
by us on Misty mountain is nearly three miles in length, with 
a magnificent ice fall. Many others are much longer and 
larger than this, especially east and west of Fortress lake; 
but all appear to be shrinking, as proved, in some instances, 
by a series of terminal moraines Jbelow the present 'ice foot, 
the lowest tree-covered, the higher ones still bare. The low- 
est level of permanent ice observed was at the foot of a large 
glacier which comes down to the level of the valley, 4,400 
feet, on Whirlpool river near the summit of the Athabasca 
pass. 

Since the retreat of the ice from the lower levels there has 
not been time, e. g. along the Brazeau, for the formation of 
very high terraces, though most of the river valleys show 
traces of terracing. North of the Saskatchewan nothing at 
all like the fine terraces of Bow river was observed. The 
many lakes, ranging in size from Fortress lake, eight miles 
long, to mere ponds, indicate also a comparatively recent re- 
treat of the ice. The wearing away of a small amount of 
rock would drain Brazeau lake, which is separated from a 
violent rapid by only a few feet of quartzite. The fine water- 
falls of the Sun-wapta and Athabasca have cut their way 
back through caflons, sharp-walled but only a few hundred 
yards long, indicating only a short period of action under 
present conditions. 

To sum up the geological features of the region examined, 
we may describe the southeastern portion, well displayed 
along the Brazeau river, as consisting of a series of seven or 
more minor ranges, each striking northwest and southeast, 
and tilted 25^-45° toward the coast line of the Pacific. These 
blocks, consisting of thousands of feet of quartzite and con- 
glomerate, often overlain by thousands of feet of Devonian 
limestones, appear to have been thrown into their present 
attitudes by a series of reversed faults, as described by Mc- 
Connell in Bow pass. The rare folds observed in this portion 
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of the mountains perhaps represent the dying out of such 
faults. Though no ('retaeeous roeks have b^en proved to 
overlie the Devonian strata, it is probable that the faulting 
whieh produced the mountains took place since Cretaceous 
times, for the foothills of Laramie sandstones give evidence 
of parallel faulting and tilting. 

On approaching the watershed of the Rockies west and 
northwest of the region just referred to, the regularity of 
structure largely disappears. The direction and amount of 
dip vary, folds are not uncommon, and the rocks become 
more or less micaceous and metamorphosed ; slates and seri- 
cite schists underlie the quartzites and conglomerates; and 
fossiliferous beds were not observed. The apparent absence 
of eruptive or plu tonic rocks is a feature worthy of note in a 
region where faulting has taken place on so huge a scale. 

The evidence of the action of Dr. George M. Dawson's Cor- 
dilleran ice mass is distinct; the time which has elapsed 
since the Ice age has been comparatively short; and the innu- 
merable glaciers of the region represent the shrinking rem- 
nants of the ice-sheet. 



NOTES ON THE GEOLOGYOF THE COAST RANGES 

OF CALIFORNIA. 

By U. \\. TiRNER and T. W. Stan ion. of the U. S. Geological Survey. 

The following fragmentary not^s were made some years 
ago during the investigation of the quicksilver deposits of 
the Pacific slope by the U. S. Geological Survey. With the 
exception of those given in the notes on Yolo count}', all the 
determinations of the fossils have been made bv Mr. T. W. 
Stanton, of Washington, D. C. 

The Chico-Tk.iox series. 

It was stated bv Prof. Whitnev and Dr. Gabb that the up- 
per Cretaceous (Chico) beds of California and the T^jon beds 
(now known to be Eocene) are conformable; and Dr. Gabb 
gives a list of species of mollusks said to be common to the 
two formatii>ns. In 1SS2 Prof. Angelo Heilprin* published a 
review of (iabb's work in a paper, "On the age of the Tejon 
rocks of ("alifornia :uul tlu' occurrenet' of animonitic remains 

*l*n.i\ V\\\Ui. \i'iu\ <y'\. l.sS-i. pp. l'.H:--ill. 
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in Tertiary deposits/' in which he showed that there is con- 
siderable doubt as to some species given in Gabb's list being 
found in both the Chico and the T^jon formations. Mr. G. 
F. Becker* confirmed the work of Whitney and Gabb, as did 
also later Dr. C A. White. However, neither Mr. Becker's 
party nor Dr. W^hite found any fossils common to the two 
formations. Lately Mr. J. S. Diller and Mr. Stanton have 
found evidence of the unconformity of theTejon on the Chico 
in Oregoil and northern California. Adou^t therefore arises 
as to w*hether the conformity of the Chico and the Tejon in 
central California is real or only apparent. 

The most important paper supporting the position of Dr. 
Gabb is that by Dr. (\ A. White.f The locality visited by 
Dr. White, where the conformity seems best shown is New 
Idria, in Fresno county, concerning which he writes as follows : 
Allhoiij^rh this Ni'w hlria sori«\s is iindt^rstood to hv practically an iin- 
broktMi ono, tlnTo is ni'ar its middle a rHCo^rnizable change in the aspect 
of the strata, so that ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ the u]>per half differs from the lower 
half. It is u|M)n this indistinctly definable horizon that Dr. Becker di- 
vided the series into two jj:roups, for the pnri>ose of arranging the results 
of his studies of them. So far as can be determined, this indistinct line 
accords with the necessarily artificial division that has been made of 
th«' series into the Chico and the Tejon groups, since this series is rec- 
ognized as containing only these two groups, and the line of demarca- 
tion between th»'ni, as before shown*, cannot be expected to be distinct. 
Fossils were collected bv Dr. Becker's partv from various horizons in 
the series, biu in a largo ix)rtion of it none were found, and those from 
the lower or Chico |K)rtion are very few. These latter, however, are of 
characteristic tyrx's. being si)ecios of Ammonitrn, BuruUtcM, Trigonui, 
Inoiwr am UH ^ vi\\i\ Lima, It is proj)er to mention that in this New Idria 
series of strata no commingling of the Cretaceous six?cies above referred 
to with Tertiary types of fossils was actually observed: but verv few 
fossils of any kind were obtained at this locality, especially in the lower 
()ortion of the series. Still the intimate relation of the Chico and To- 
j(m groups for this particular locality is wi'll shown by the unbroken 
character of the series of strata which here constitutes both groups. 

The Chico strata at New Idria, as measured on the ridge 
west of San C'arlos creek, have an average dip* of about 45^- 

*Bull. r. S. Geol. Survey. No. 11). 

IBull. I'. S. (iec.l. Survey, No. 15. 

ifTlH* Chico bfds in this secti()n n»'ar the contact with the metam<»r- 
phic rocks to tin* south dip at high angles varying from 0O°-fK)°, and the 
dip gradually becomes less going north, away from the metamorphic 
area and upward in the geological horizon. Near tin* contact with the 
Tej«)n sandstoiM's the dip is :K)°-4.5^. 
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50'' to the north and a vertical thickness of about 5,000 feet. 
The thickness of the T^jon strata cannot be less than 1,000 
feet and is probably much more. The lower portion of the 
Tejon beds consists of white sandstones, sometimes much red- 
dened by iron oxide, and overlying the sandstone is a consid- 
arable body of white shale. This shale is beautifully exposed 
on the north side of a canyon which extends in an approxi- 
mately east and west direction, draining westerly into San 
Carlos creek. This east and west canyon was named De los 
Reyes canyon. 

The Chico strata contain some conglomerate at the base of 
the series, the pebbles of which are of various rocks, quartz- 
porph^'ry pebbles being abundant. We did not detect this 
rock in place, however, in the area of older rocks to the south.* 
There are also some dark shales with limestone nodules in 
San Carlos creek above the New Idria P. O. ; but tawny sand- 
stones comprise the bulk of the Chico strata at New Idria, 
and the line of contact of these tawny sandstones with .the 
overlying white sandstones was used as the line of demarca- 
tion betw^een the Chico and Tejon formations on the geologi- 
cal mapf of the New Idria district. The only determinable 
fossils- in the Chico beds, however, came from near the base of 
the series, as stated in the quotation from Dr. White. The 
line of division is therefore an arbitrary one, but it is certain 
that the white sandstone is of Tejon age, since it contains 
characteristic fossils. As stated by Mr. Becker and Dr. White, 
the Chico and Tejon strata at New Idria are apparentl}^ con- 
formable, and this is likewise the case at Mount Diablo. ;J 

The following lists of fossils, collected chiefly by H. W. 
Turner, w-ill aid the future student of the Chico-Tejon series 
there. All of them are from Tejon strata, overl^nng with ap- 
parent conformity the Chico series: 

he los Rei/es rani/oii. — This drains into the canyon of San 
Carlos creek from the east at a point one mile north, by com- 



*Tln* abiiiKhiiu't' (»f (jiiarlz-porphyrv or (iiiartz-iMirpliyrilr p»*l)bl»'s in 
tilt* coiiirN>m«'ral«' nf tin' ( 'liico furnialion at New hlria aiui al Mount Dia- 
blo, and in tin* Kn(».\vilb' brds at Knowilh*. is rathtT rfmarkabh*. inas- 
mut'li as no (piart'/-p(>rphyr\ was IcmiKl in ]»laf«' in tin* ar»'as of old»-r 
rocks at an\ «)f ihcs*' puinls. 

f Atlas accDinpanyinir niomiirraph Xlll. T. S. (ii'ol. SurN«'y. 

jr.ull. (itM>l. Soc. Am., vol. II: H. AV. Turner's pajitM* on Ml. Diablo. 
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pass, from the New Iclria Post Office. At the time that the 
fossils were collected (J 884) a Mexican named I)e los Reyes 
lived at the mouth of the canyon, and his name was given to 
the canyon for use in notes. 

Localitios 1(M)-1(),") Coast Uaiijuro collection. TKeso an* all near tojjfether 
on tin* north sid«* of \)v los Reyes can von, about 4.8(X) feet northeast of 
1lie moiitii. 

()str(»a idriaensis (lABB. '* Amanropsis alveata (Con.). 

Neverita <:lobosa Gabb. Cardiiim, iindet. cast. 

Uimella canilifera Gabb. \J Cardium coofxTi Ciabb. 

Cylichna costata (iabb. Tiirritella, fragment. 

Morio(Sronsia) tuberculatus Meretrix uvasana Con. 

Gabb. 
Locality 107 C. U. is abont one mile up stream from the mouth of the 
•canyon. The sandstone blutf here on the north side has curiously 
^•roded cavities, some of which are inhabited bv little owls. 
Amaurojisis alveata (Cox.). Meretri.x uvasana Cox. 
Tiocalities 170 and 171 C. R. are about one and two-thirds miles up 
stream from the mouth of I)e los Reyes creek, and about two and a half 
miles northeast of the New Idria P. O. The fossils were collected by 
W. A. Raborjr. 

Neverita gjobosa Gabb. Cylichna costata (Jabb. 

4Amauropsis alveata (Cox.). Mactra sp. undet. 

iCardium cooiH'ri Gabb. ^<im(?lla canilifera Gabb. 

Just north of De los Reyes canyon is another canyon ex- 
tending likewise in an easterly to westerly direction. This 
joins San Carloe creek at a point about 1,600 feet north of the 
mouth of I)e los Reyes creek. 

Localities KiO, 1<)8 and 109, C. R. coll., are all close tojrether in this 
•canyon and an* about 4,5(X) feet u]> stream (ea.st) from the mouth, and 
about two and a third miles N. 25° E. from the New Idria iH)St office. 
Th(\ strata here dip 2(P-:iO° toward about N. r>0° W. 

Ostrea idriaensis (tabb. Mrxliola ornata Gabu. 

, Pecten interradiata (Jabb. >iLucina? cretacea (Jabb. 

About one and a half miles northeast of the New Idria P. 
O., and about 8,500 feet west of San Carlos creek, is a bed of 
dark flinty shale in the Tejon formation. This weathers to 
a butF color. It contains abundant fish scales and spines, and 
one nearly perfect fish about three or four inches long was 
obtained. This is now in the collection of the State Univer- 
sity at Berkeley, Oal. Dark shales, not so much hardened as 
at the above locality, occur aloiig San Carlos creek farther to 
the north, also containing abundant fish scales. None of 
these fish beds have as yet been investigated. 
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About three miles northwesterly' from the New Idria P. O. 
is a coal bed which has been prospected for coal by means of 
a tunnel. The following fossils, collected within fifty feet of 
the coal seam, show the coal to bo of the same age as at Mount 
Diablo, namely, Tejon. 

Solen (Hypogella) diegoensis Small lamellibranch, undet. 
Gabb. Neverita, sp. undet. 

The following fossil localities are grouped according to 

counties : 

Fhksno county. 
Outside of tlio New Idria fossil locaiilies, wiiich an* likewise in Fresno 
county, the following: are «^iven: 

Locality 18(J C U. Twelve miles nortli of New Idria, on San Carlos 
creek. A^e, C'hico. 

^ Haculites chicoensis Tkask. C'orbula. 

Pecten. Nucula. 

Locality 187, (\ U. Hi«r Panoche creek, east of the moulh of San Car- 
los creek, and just where the creek lt>aves tlie hills and enters the plains 
of the San Joaquin valley. Aj^e, probably later than Tejon. 
Pecten, sp. undet. Fish scales. 

Dentaliua and other foraminifera. 
Locality 189, C. U. By a cret4i called Dry Arroyo on Whitney's six 
miles to the inch map. This creek runs parallel to San Carlos creek 
and about two to three miles east of it. The localitv is six miles east of 
north from New Idria. Miocene or later. 
Nucula. pi'ohably N. castrensis Hinds. 

8an Bknito county. 
Locality 178. C. K. On the rid«re between San Hartola creek and the 
San Henilo river, anil ten mileA southwest of New Idria. A^e, probably 
Miocene. 

Area. Mactra. 

The same strata are exposed on San Bartola creek. 
Locality 10.'), C. K. San Hen i to river, near the 49th mile post from 
Hollister, and about twelve miles south of west from New Idria. Chico 
irroup. 

Coralliochama orculti WhitkY W»»athered fra«j:ments. probably 
of this species. Pectunculus vealchi CiABii? 

Locality 190. C. K. West bank of the San Benito river, near the H7th 
mih* post from Hollistfr. and about four miles southeast of San Benito. 
\ Crushed echinoi<i. prol)ably Miocenr <»r later. 

liiK'alilv 200, C. H. In lu-aw beddrd sandstone on the San Bmito 
river, about on«'-fourtii mile <h>wn stream from the Park mills. .\.ir<'. 
Miocene or later. 
^ Scntella-like eciiinoid. 

SoN<tMA (MUXTV. 
LocalilN '»;{9 C. K. On I lie s.'acoast. about fmir miles north of Timber 
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Cov«'. is a b(»d of confrhnncrat*' formin;^ part of the Wallala beds* (Cn*- 
tacf'wus). In this con^lomcrat** was f(»uiul ;\r4i'ftrritt'/la thai may bi*Knijr 
to T. Sf'riatini-j^raniHata (rAim (not Kokmkk). 

Lakr county. 

Locality .V)8, V. \i. About s«*ven miles north»*ast of Mt. St. Ilek'na 
and about two mih*s southwest of Round VaHey, near a branch of Huck- 
snort creek, is a small area of little altered beds, wliich contain iK)orly 
preservi'd fossils. Mr. Stanton considers the beds of Cretaceous a^e, 
but is uncertain as to tin* exact horizon. 

Mactra (Cymbophora) aslibur- Helicoceras breweri (iABB ".' 

neriiiABH'r Ammonites, a fra^miMil of a 

C'aryatis nitida (iABB ■' \ounjj: siM'cimen, iM)ssibly A. 

Solemya ? sp. undet. breweri (iabb. 

Locality H."), ('. K. South side of Cache creek. ab«)Ut one mile east of 
Lower Lake villaj^'e. 

Crassalella uvasana Conuad Leda. sp. undet. 

(Tejon ^roup). Natica. sp. undet. 

The following are from the same series of beds as .*{.*> C. K., and are 
from Herndon creek, near Lower Lake: 

Cuculhea mathevvsonii (iabb. Turritella ? 

Crassatella, sp. undet. 

Yolo cointv. 

Along Oat creek, just west of the alliiviiuu of the Sacra- 
mento valley, are a series of low hills, composed of little 
consolidated matc^rial, w^hich are intx^resting since they contain 
vertebrate remains and other fossils. The locality is near 
Black's station on the railroad to Colusa. The place was vis- 
ited by the writer some y^ears since and some of the fossils 
collected. An elk antler three and one-third feet in length, 
pine cones, decomposed wood of more than one sort, a tooth, 
and some shells, were found in place. 

The shells wx»re referred to Dr. W. IL Dall, of Washington, 
D. C, who reported upon them as follows : 

The fossils from Oat creek, Yolo county. (California, comprise: 

^Planorbis trivolvis Say. >PIan()rbis parvus Say. 

An(Klonta sp. ?: fra^ment.s. probably A. Huviatilis L. 

They are not characteristic of age; mi^ht be anything from Pliocene 
to Recent, and are all found living in the .same region. 

In the higher hills west of these early Pleistocene strata, 
silicified wood and fossil bones are said to occur. A large 
tooth and some large bones, probabl}*^ of a mastodon, were 
found in the bed of Oat creek : but whether thev came from 

*Hull. '2-2. V. S. (leol. Survov. 
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the low Pleistocene hills or from the probably Pliocene hills 
containing silicilied wood, was not determined. 

Fossil bones are also said to occur along Bird creek, north 
of Oat creek and to the west of Dunnigan's station. 



GROWTH OF KNOWLEDGE CONCERNING THE 

TEXAS CRETACEOUS. 

By Ji LES Marcou, Cambridge, Mass. 

In a paper b}^ Mr. R. T. Hill entitled '^Geolog}^ of parts of 
Texas, Indian Territory and Arkansas adjacent to Red River" 
(BuU. Geoi. Soc. America, vol. 5, pp. 297-338, Rochester, May, 
1894), there is an attempt to show "the progressive evolution 
of knowledge concerning the Cretaceous formation of Texas," 
and at the same time the author gives what he calls his 
"final classification of their succession and nomenclature" (p. 
316) in a table called ^'Progressive Development of Knowl- 
edge of the Texas Oetaceous" (p. 817). 

The views expressed by Mr. Hill need many corrections, ad- 
ditions and suppressions to show truly with exactness the 
evolution of knowledge of Texas Cretaceous. 1 have elsewhere 
given repeatedly my appreciation of the work done by Mr. 
Hill in Texas and Arkansas; that he means well, there is no 
doubt; that he has the talent to make good stratigraphical 
observations is undeniable ; but somehow he does not always 
give credit where credit is due, and is inclined too oft^n to 
pass unnoticed over the observations and criticisms which in- 
terfere more or less with his preconceived views. Mr. Hill is 
generally obscure and unsteady in his descriptions, conclu- 
sions and classifications, seeming to have no conception of 
different /«e/e.v for the same group of rocks, which leads him 
to create subdivisions neither wanted nor truly real. With 
these reserves and remarks I will point out the corrections 
and additions necessary to show the evolution of knowledges 
of Texas Cretaceous. 

Ferdinand Roenier is the first geologist who worked at 
Texas geology. He came into Texas at the end of 1845, dui- 
ing the month of December, and left it in Aj)ril, 1847. In 1840 
he published his volume of travel (Texas, 8vo, Bonn ), eon- 
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taining a chapter "Gesteine der Kreideformation/YpP' 373- 
887, and a ''Geognostische Karte von Texas" ; and. in 1852 he 
completed his publication by the issue of a quarto volume, 
Die KreidebihlniKjen von T'e.xas utid ihrc orgauisehen Einsch- 
lifsse, Bonn. On page 25 of the last work he gives his conclu- 
sions and general section of the Cretaceous strata of Texas as 
follows: (1) The Cretaceous formation is composed exclu- 
sively of limestone. (2) In the plains at the foot of the 
Texas plateaus the Cretaceous strata are composed of white 
limestone, more or less marly, of small thickness; while on 
the plateaus the rocks are very thick, hard limestone, alter- 
nating with beds of silex and marls. (3) The Cretaceous of 
Texas belongs in totality to the deposits posterior to the 
Gault and corresponds to the White chalk (etage Senonien, 
d'Orbigny) and the upper part of the (.'hloritic chalk (etage 
Turonien, d'Orbigny). 

Koemer does not seem to have seen anywhere the superpo- 
sition of his two groups of Cretaceous rocks, called by him 
(.'fetaceous of the plains (the Oetaceous at foot of highlands, 
of Hill) and Cretaceous of the plateaus (Cretaceous of high- 
lands, of Hill), although he inclined toward the idea that the 
chalk of the plains is older than the chalk of the plateaus, a 
rather grave error. On his geological map Koemer colors, as 
Cretaceous, parts of Texas which do not contain Cretaceous 
rocks, but are covered by the Carboniferous, the Dyas, the 
Trias, and the Jura ; the three last great formations having 
entirely escaped his researches. 

In 1852, Dr. G. G. Shumard accompanied, as a surgeon and 
naturalist, Capt. R. B. Marcy, in an "Exploration of the Red 
river of Louisiana." lie repeated the conclusions of Roemer 
in regard the Oetaceous formation of Texas, referring it to 
the Ktatje Shtonlen d'Orbigny. 

In 1853, 1 explored the 35th parallel of latitude, with Lieut. 
A. W. Whipple's expedition, for a Pacific railroad survey. 
In my two reports, printed in 1855, and dated July and Sep- 
tember 1854, in House Documents 129, Washington, I recog- 
nized the Neocomian at Comet creek. Fort Washita, and on 
the Elm fork of the Trinity river, showing for the first time 
in North America the existence of the Lower Cretaceous as 
in Europe. I developed my observations and published sev- 
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eral Cretaceous fossils, with their exact position in the strat- 
igraphical scale, and also a general geological map, besides 
a detailed geological map of a part of New Mexico and the 
''panhandle" of northwestern Texas, in my quarto volume, 6Vo/- 
o<iy of North America (Zurich, Switzerland, 1858). These 
are my conclusions: "I have seen and studied the strata of 
the Upper Greensand and the Marly Chalk in the bed of Lit- 
tle river, one of the affluents of the Canadian, and also on the 
Elm fork of Trinity river; further, I have recognized the 
Neocomian resting in discordant stratification on the New 
Red sandstone on the left bank of the False Washita, near 
Comet creek; and, finally, I have found in the beds of white 
sandstone and gray marl of the environs of Albuquerque and 
Galisteo, New Mexico, fossils that have led me to consider 
those strata as the equivalents of the White chalk of Europe." 
In m}'' paper: "Resume expiicatif d'une Carte g^ologique des 
Etats-Unis et des Provinces anglaise de TAmerique du Nord" 
( Hull, Soc. Geol, France^ 2d series, vol. xii, p. 883, Paris, Ma}', 
1855), I gave a long description of the Cretaceous of Texas,, 
with lists of fossils and correlations with the great European 
formations of(l) the Neocomian, (2) the Greensand and 
Marly chalk, and (3) the White chalk. That classification 
and discovery was a great step toward a rational and exact 
definition of the Cretaceous rocks of Texas, and it gave posi- 
tive knowledge instead of the very vague and erroneous gen- 
eralities of Roemer. 

But my observations, instead of being accepted and used 
for further improvement of our knowledge of the Texas Cre- 
taceous, were on the contrary opposed systematically: and 
the first geological survey of Texas, instituted in August, 
1858, under the direction of Dr. Benjamin F. Shumard, pro- 
posed, in 1800, a classification of the Cretaceous strata of 
Texas, so extraordinarily erroneous that it became a matter 
of duty to science to criticise and rearrange the section given 
by Shumard as the standard of the classification of Texas 
Cretaceous. I did it in 1861, under the title, ''Notes on the 
Cretaceous and Carboniferous rocks of Texas" (Proc.,*Boston 
Soc. Nat. Hist., vol. viii, pp. 86-97). 

In Mr. Hill's table, my classification of 1853-58 is passed 
over entirely, and I am placed after Dr. Shumard's work of 
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1860, just as though what I had done several yearti*b<*fore Dr. 
Shumard came to Texas did not exist. My answer to fthum.- 
ard was only in order to maintain my classification and dis- 
coveries of 1853, and to try to put a little order in one of the. 
most confused and erroneous sections of strata ever published. 

I shall not refer to the geological report of the United 
States and Mexican Boundary commission, in which Mr. 
James Hall declared that the entire Cretaceous strata of 
Texas were the prolongation and representatives of his Ne- 
braska section Nos. 1, 2 and 3, that is, the Dakota, Fort Ben- 
ton and Niobrara formations. 

In 1886 Mr. Hill began to classify the strata of a part of 
Texas, between Fredericksburg, Austin, and the southwestern 
side of Arkansas. I was glad to see that he did not fall into 
the great mistakes made by Roemer, the two Shumards, and 
James Hall. His report on "The Neozoic geology of south- 
western Arkansas,'* published in 1888, showed me that he 
mistook the division called by him Trinity, as belonging to 
the Cretaceous, when it is plainly a Jurassic group of strata, 
containing a Jurassic fauna, without any mixture whatever of 
Cretaceous forms. I revised his whole list of fossils and 
proved that his Trinity division of Texas and Arkansas be- 
longs to the Jura ("Jura, Neocomian, and Chalk of Arkansas,'' 
in the American Geologist, Dec, 1889, pp. 357-367). Mr. Hill 
has never paid any attention to my paper; and, without tak- 
ing the trouble to refute my determination of his fossils, he 
has continued to place his Trinity division in the Lower Cre- 
taceous. Not knowing personally any part of Texas except 
the northwest corner of the state, I was inclined at first to ac- 
cept the classification and synchronism of Mr. Hill, believing 
that he possessed sufficient ability to give with exactness all 
the details of the formation. Only I was badly impressed by 
his frequent changes for the subdivisions of the Lower Creta- 
ceous, and thought that he had placed too high the horizon of 
what I have called "the Gri/phoia pitcheri zone or limestone of 
Comet creek," which for me is, with the '*Caprina limestone," 
the lowest bed of the Neocomian or Lower Cretaceous of 
Texas. 

Now I have no doubt that he has made serious mistakes in 
regard to half of his Lower Cretaceous or Comanche series,, 
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as lie 8oin€j)Oile8 calls it. The **(yaprina limestone" cannot be 
s^paftated'from the ''^Grypluta pitcher i limestone'' at Comet 
,. :*ci;^k*and is the basal bed of the Lower Cretaceous. All the 
rVstrata below do not belong to the Cretaceous, but to the Jura 
or New Red sandstone. There is a great break of the strata, 
with a complete change of geographical distribution in north- 
ern Texas between the group of strata containing the Capro- 
tina texana Roem. and the Gryphwa roemeri Marc, (formerly 
called by Roemer and Marcou the Gryphwa pitcheri) and what 
has been called by Mr. Hill the Fredericksburg and Trinit}' 
divisions, and by me at the Tucumcari area the Jurassic 
formation of North America. 

The subdivision introduced at different times in the Fred- 
ericksburg seems to be local, simply different fades of the 
upper part of the Trinity. Correlations between the Jurassic 
strata of the Tucumcari and the Trinity and Fredericksburg 
divisions have not yet been established. It is a good field to 
work in. The fauna of the upper part of the Jurassic strata 
of Pyramid Mount at tiie Tucumcari, thanks to the collection 
made there in 18S9 by Prof. A. Hyatt, is now well known; 
and with such characteristic fossils as Gryphwa dilatata^ var. 
tncumcarii and Ammonites hefknapii, it must be easy to define 
with exactness and distinguish in Texas the Jura and the 
Neocomian. All the strata that exist below the zone of 
Gryphwa ( tic foncarii and Ammoiiites stuimardi^ and that zone 
itself, are older than the Cretaceous system and belong to the 
Jurassic system. All the strata above, containing Caprofina 
fexaiKi and Gryphifo roemeri (formerly the Gryptiau pifcheri 
of Roemer and Marcou), belong to the Cretaceous. The Lower 
Cretaceous in Texas is composed of what Mr. Hill calls 
the Washita division (including in it his ''Caprina limestone") 
and is what I have ciflled, since 1853, the American Neocomian. 
One word more, about a question of priority which seems 
to have escaped Mr. Hill, although I have privately called his 
attention to it. Mr. Hill refers the species described and fig- 
ured by Roemer, in 1852, and b}' me in 1855-58, under the 
name of Gryphwu pitcher! to a species figured twenty-five 
years later, in 1880, by Dr. C. A. White under the name Gry- 
ph(ea /ortn'c}flata, HS a new species, confounded before with the 
G. in'fcheri, Roemer made the mistake to refer a Grypha^n 
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that he had found abundantly in the vicinity of New Braun- 
feld, to the G^pitcheri of Morton. As he had the opportunity 
to show his specimens, when passing through Philadelphia in 
1847, to Dr. S. Morton, I thought he was right, and, following 
in his steps, I called the Gryphwa found by me in such abund- 
ance at Fort Washita and at Comet creek Grypho'a pitcheri of 
Roemer and Morton. When endless discussions, started by 
Messrs. James Hall, Shuraard, Meek, and Gabb, on the iden- 
tification of Texas Gryphwa, all referred by them to the typi- 
cal G, pltc fieri, showed plainly that mistakes had been made 
all around, in order to keep intact my observations at Comet 
creek, I took care to print in a foot-note of my paper, "Notes 
on the Cretaceous and Carboniferous rocks of Texas" (Proc, 
Boston Soc. Nat. History, vol. viii, January, 1861, p. 95), 
the following remark : *'Thus we shall have three species of 
Grypho'a: 1, the G, tucumc.arii oi tiie Jurassic rocks of Pyra- 
mid Mount (New Mexico) ; 2, the false G. pi f chert of Roemer 
and Marcou, or the false G. pifcheri xtxr, vavi'a of Conrad and 
Hall, of the Cretaceous rocks of the False Washita river 
(Texas), which may be called G, roemeri in honor of its first 
discoverer, Mr. F. Roemer; and 3, the true G, pitcheri Mor- 
ton. ..." 

It is evident from that quotation that Dr. C. A. White 
ought to have called the Gryphwa pitcheri of Roemer, 
Grypha:a roemeri \ and that his name of G, fornicidata can- 
not be accepted, according to rules of priority, American 
paleontology has been saddled with such numbers of incor- 
rect determinations of Mesozoic fossils, that if we do not re- 
turn to the question of priority, as an immutable rule, then 
nothing is left but fancy and consequently inextricable and 
systematic confusions. Happily, I have given such excellent 
figures of the Grynha^a found by me at Comet creek, drawn 
by the great fossil artist, Hubert, that doubt is not possible. 
After calling it in 1854 and 1858 Gryphwa pitcheri^ I did not 
hesitate, as far back as 1861, to say that it was a new species 
which I called then Gryphofa roemeri^ a determination fully 
justified since by every observer. Consequently Kxoyyra 
forniculata White, not Grypha^a as Mr. Hill says by mistake, 
has to go into synonymy and be dropped. 

The accompaning table of the growth of knowledge of the 
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Texas Cretaceous is clear enough without explanation. It 
differs mainly from the table published by Mr. Hill in group- 
ing the Caprina limestone of his Fredericksburg division with 
the Washita division, and in the addition of the Jurassic 
formation in Texas. I shall publish, by and by, a history of 
the Texas Jura. 



GEOLOGICAL AND TOPOGRAPHICAL FEATURES 
OF THE REGION ABOUT ATLANTA, 

GEORGIA. 

By Chester Wells Flrimjton, Boston. Mass. 
(Platk IV.) 

During the past winter opportunity came to me, while in 
the vicinity of Atlanta, Georgia, to make a few observations 
on geological features of the region which appear to deserve 
notice. 

As may be seen, by reference to the accompanying map, 
formingfigure 1, plate iv,* central Georgia is a region of crys- 
talline rocks, gneisses and schists for the most part, in con- 
tact on the northwest with Paleozoic rocks, and overlain on 
the southeast by the superimposed beds of the Cretaceous and 
Tertiary. Although little has yet been done in the way of 
attempting to correlate this area with others, it is safe to say 
that these gneisses and schists are of Archean age, in the 
broader use of the term. Indeed, it is probable that the rocks 
about Atlanta belong to that limited and lowest division of 
geologic time to which the more restricted term Archean has 
recently been applied. 

The region is one where much erosion has taken place, and 
the red clays and soils resulting from the disintegration of the 
rock lie undisturbed over the gneiss. The red soils are famil- 
iar to all who have been in the southern Appalachians. They 
have been well described by Russell. f The products of decay 
are in some places fifty feet thick, as can be well seen in deep 

*Pn*parecl from iho bulletins of the United States Geological Survey, 
fontaining the correlation pajXTS of the Archean, Cretaceous, Eocene, 
and Neocene: and from Prof. .T. AV. Sp<Micer's reix)rt on the Paleozoic 
«rroup of Georgia. 

fSuba(^rial decay of rocks, and the origin of the red color of certain 
formations: bv Israel C(K)k Russell. Bulletin .')2. V . S. Geol. Survey. 
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railroad cuts. Prof. Russell says ttuitthis weathering extends, 
in some cases to a depth of one hundred feet, but I saw none 
which went so deep in this area. So different in appearance 
are these red beds from the un weathered rock, that I at first 
took them to be the representatives of a superimposed 
formation of clays. But on closer examination, the simihirity 
in strike and dip of the clay and of the underlying rock, the 
occurrence in the clay beds of parallel mica plates and other 
minerals of the gneiss, and the continuity of- quartz veins 
through the rock and the overlying soils, convinced me that 
the clay was but the weathered phase of the rock. 

It is my purpose to describe a few peculia^r t()pograi)hic 
forms brought about by the long-continued action of the at- 
mosphere on the formation under consideration. The gen- 
eral dip of the rock is to the southeast, but many local folds 
occur of considerable extent. In many places, especiall}' on 
the sides of the low hills, the weathered material has been re- 
moved, leaving large, bare outcrops of rock. These outcrops 
are of two kinds, (1 ) tiat areas, sometimes several acres in 
extent, and (2) smaller masses which project from tlie ground 
with the dip of the rock-bed. These projecting ledges are in 
some cases 10 feet long, are from 5 to 15 feet broad, and have 
a thickness of 4 or 5 feet. The average dip of the formation, 
and consequently of the ledges, is about 40°, although it is 
sometimes nearly vertical. In the case of a small fold, near 
Austell, an anticline plunging to the northeast, it was possi- 
ble, in a ploughed field a half mile in extent, to trace the turn- 
ing of the strike from southeast, through east, northeast, and 
north, and this all from one point of view, by means of eight 
of the projecting ledges arranged in a long curving line. 

By the examination of the contoured maps, Atlanta and 
Marietta sheets of the United States Geological Survey, it 
will be seen that this region shows the general characteristics 
of a dissected pcMieplain, the upland sloping gently toward 
the southeast, having an average hight above sea level of 
J, 000 feet on its northwestern i*(\^i.\ and 750 feet on the south- 
eastern. On a very small scale, a section crossing this area 
and continuing to the sra is shown in figure 2, plate iv. 
The surface is a rolling hill (H)untry in which the streams run 
in tw(> well defined directions. The Chattahoochee foHows the 
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longitucliiiiil trend of the Appalachian folds, in a southwest 
direetioa; while a number of smaller streamn, farther east, 
, liovv southeast, in accordance with the slope of the peneplain. 
Hayes and Campbell, in a recent paper,* have traced out the 
development of the separate Cretaceous and Tertiary pene- 
plains in the southern Appalachians, and have stated that the 
region of central Georgia is that of least diiferentiation be- 
tween the two. According to this, the denudation of the pene- 
plain is the joint product of Cretaceous and Tertiary time, 
and its dissection must be chieMy referred to late or post- 
Tertiary agencies. 

The maps, 'ho,wever, show that certain parts of the area 
have not submitted to the general base-levelling process. 
The most noticeable jexamples of these extra-resistant masses 
are Kenesaw and Lost mountains and Stone mountain. The 
two 'first are near Marietta, and the latter is about sixteen 
miles east of Atlanta. The two first mentioned have their 
longer axes in the direction of the prevailing folds. Kenesaw 
mountain is a great monocline, its beds of gneiss having a 
general dip to the southeast of 40°. Lost mountain I have 
not examined, but its structure is probably not different. 

In looking at Stone mountain on the map, one is surprised, 
at the first glance, to see that its longer axis lies in a direc- 
tion at right angles to the strike of the crystalline schists. 
In a geomorphological sense, all these elevations. Lost, Kene- 
1 saw, and Stone mountains, can be classed under the head of 
raonadnocks,f but while Kenesaw is only a massing of ex- 
tremely resistant beds of the country rock. Stone mountain 
must be different. 

The first view of Stone mountain from the train fixes it as 
an object worth}^ of notice. On a near approach, its shape, 
that of an immense dome, its abrupt and towering hight, its 
steep sides of solid rock, bare of all soil and vegetation, and 
streaked by the rain with long white lines, make it a truly 
remarkable sight. The mass rises directly from the surround- 
ing gneiss, and no talus encumbers the base. It is composed 

*(ic(>m(>rpliol(>»ry (►!' the Southern Appalachians, by V. W. Hayrs and 
Mariiis K. ('amphfll. Nat. (iroj^raphic Mapizin**. May 2I{, 1804. 

f.V term suirifi'sti'd by Prof. W. M. Davis, in allusion to Monathnick 
mountain in Nfw llampshin», and us«'d by M«'ssrs. Hayrs and Campbell 
in till* papiT referred to above. 
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of a fine-grained, gray muscovite-granite, homogeneous 
throughout, and appears to be, as far as can be judged from 
its present features, an eruptive plutonic body, a true lacco- 
lite. The only variation from the even fineness of crystalliza- 
tion is the presence of crystals of tourmaline porphyritically 
developed, and intergrown with other minerals. These crys- 
tals are usually an inch and a half in length. They do not 
occur at a distance of more than three feet down from the 
surface of the granite, as I was able to observe in the exten- 
sive quarries now being worked upon the mountain. 

Since tourmaline is a mineral whose presence in granite 
usually denotes a contact with other rock, the presence here 
of crystals of tourmaline near the surface, and nowhere else, 
is evidence in favor of two things: (1) That Stone mountain 
has been covered with beds of rock, probably with gneiss like 
that which surrounds it. The holocry^stalline nature of the 
stone itself bears out this theory. (2) That, although the 
cover has been removed, little of the granite has been eroded. 
Indeed, I think it probable that the shape of the mass has 
been but little changed since the granite cooled. Hence it 
may be referred to as a stripped laccolitic mass. The moun- 
tain reaches two and a half miles in its long diameter, and 
nearly a mile in its shorter one. The slope of the sides varies 
from 30^ on its southeast side to as high as 70° on the north- 
east. A granite mass similar to Stone mountain, but much 
smaller, comes up through the plain twelve miles to the south- 
east. 

The difference in structure between Kenesaw and Stone 
mountains is roughly shown in the accompanying cross-sec- 
tions (figures 8 and 4, plate iv). 



EDITORIAL COMMENT. 



The CoLrMHiAN Exposition. 

Some sped a f State exhibits of the criistalline rocks. 

Of the New England States Massachusetts excelled, although 

Connecticn': and Maine also had suites of dressed granite 

cubes four inches on the edge, the labels of the lattt^r express- 
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ing where and what buildings have been erected of the varioup 
granites exhibited, a feature w^hich was not seen on an}'^ other 
similar exhibit. The most interesting portion of the Massa- 
chusetts exhibit was in the gallery of the Mines and Mining 
building. It was collected by Dr. W. H. Hobbs, C. L. Whittle 
and Geo. E. Ladd, and displayed many interesting rock struc- 
tures as well as a large number of minerals. There were many 
fine samples of margarite, with its divergent cleavage plates, 
of steatite, with its wavy or step-ladder structure. Margarite, 
chloritoid and emery were from C'hester, the steatite from 
Blandford. 

A polij^hed slab of mica schist, from Great Barrington, 
loaned b}^ Dr. Hobbs, illustrated the formation of a secondary 
"banding" transverse to the sedimentary structure. This, 
however, is hardly a banding, but a schistosity, although it 
has been mistaken for a sedimentary structure by several 
geologists. This is the same slab as that used to illustrate 
Dr. Hobbs' paper on this subject in the Bulletin of the Geo- 
logical Society of America (vol. iii, p. 460). A mica schist con- 
glomerate, from near the base of the Taconic, from theHoosac 
tunnel, contained pebbles of granite and gneiss, and illustra- 
ted the manner in which the old f ragmen tals approximate the 
petrographic characters of a true crystalline rock. There was 
also a very nice polished slab of lilac and iridescent scapolite 
from Bolton. This is associated in a limestone with a variety 
of minerals, such as diopside, beryl, nuttallite, etc. By Dr. 
Wolff the conglomerate has been found to pass into gneiss, 
the pebbles having a micaceous matrix. 

A building stone that has acquired some notoriety was ex- 
hibited from Somerville. This is a decomposing diabase. 
Prof. N. S. Shaler protested against its going into "memorial 
hall," Cambridge, and prevented it. The owners, who lost the 
contract, brought suit against him for "defamation of prop- 
erty," but as there was no difficulty in proving that the rock 
is subject to rapid disintegration and has decayed to the 
depth of twenty feet along the joint planes, they recovered 
no damages. This stone has, however, lately been used in the 
foundations of Hastings hall. This collection demonstrated 
the superior qualifications of practical geologists in getting 
together such exhibits. It was not wholly "industrial," but 
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rather educational and Bcientific. Too many of the state ex- 
hibits were prepared by gentlemen who cared only for tlie 
economic interests involved, and they got together large quan- 
tities of various ores which confronted the visitor on every 
side (1(1 nattseam. 

Adjoining the Massachusetts mineral exhibit was that of 
New York, which had all the variety and volume which might 
be expected from that state. One of the most striking objects 
here was a case of green fluorit€ from McComb, St. Lawrence 
county. In the collections of the New York State Cabinet 
was an obelisk made up under tlie direction of Mr. F. J. H. 
Merrill, consisting of cut blocks from all the formations of the 
state, taken from quarries or other sections. It was thirty 
feet high and four feet square at the base. The cap and top 
course were of trap and Triassic sandstone, and the base of 
Archean granites and gneisses. The four sides of the column 
showed the occurrence of the formations in the respective 
quarters of the state, each formation being represented by one 
or more courses, according to its relative thickness. Above 
the Archean was the **Cambrian," which was divided into 
Georgian and Acadian, the Georgian being the thickest for- 
mation represented in the column, having six courses. The 
Acadian had two. The Hudson River, including the L'tica 
slate, had five courses. The Potsdam was put at the base of 
the Lower Silurian and had one course. It did not cover the 
Calciferous, which also had one course. 

The magnetic iron ores from Orange, Essex and' St. Law- 
rence counties, New York, and the Clinton red hematite were 
well represented; while in the gallery were 102 four-inch pol- 
ished cubes of the granites and other crystalline building 
stones. 

The Michigan exhibit of crystalline rocks was under the 
direction of Hon. Peter White, of Marcpiette, assisted l)y Jul- 
ius Roper and b}- others. Here was a drawing showing the 
geological succession through the iron districts of the Ij^Ii- 
peming basin, a distance north and south of over seven miles. 
This brought out the structural relations of the ore (lej)()sits 
and of the associated rocks. I'he formations coTieerned were 
represented by 50 or (50 rock samples. This was made by 
.Julius Koj)er. There were also 720 specimens of the Archean 
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rocks, accompanied by a manuscript descriptive list, and a 
general account of the various ore basins represented in Mar- 
quette county. It seemed a great mistake that this was not 
put into print for the use of visitors, as it was a key to the 
whole exhibit. From the copper mines there was a large dis- 
pUi}'. The largest mass of native copper on exhibit was from 
the C-entral mine, Keweenaw county, and weighed 8,500 lbs. 
Another had a weight of 6,200 lbs. Two samples of hematite, 
from the Republic mine, together weighed 10,875 lbs. and 
were accompanied by the following analysis, showing their 
average composition : 

Metallic iron (W.OoO 

Silica * l.loO 

Phosphorus (>4() 

Alumina JMW 

MajriK'sia 072 

Limr 127 

ManjraiU'sr 022 

Suli)hur 0:j() 

Orvranic aiul volalilr 200 

There was also an admirably constructed section of the 
Cleveland (•lilt's Iron ('ompany's Lake mine, Ishpeming, made 
in the actual material, showing three levels, and another of 
the Cliffs Shaft mine. These exhibited the general relations 
of the ore to the depth of 500 feet, and a horizontal width of 
750 feet. Their dimensions were 12 feet high and 18 feet by 
18 feet horizontal. Another section illustrated the formation 
east and west of the Oalumet lode, exhibited by the Calumet 
and Heda Company. There was also a fine display of verd 
antique and serpentine marble from the region west of Ishpe- 
ming. 

Wisconsin exhibited, besides granites and various kinds of 
building materials, the iron ores of the Penokee range. A 
large piece of metallic (float) copper was exhibited, found in 
Jefferson county, having a weight of 1,800 lbs. The most 
striking object in the Wisconsin exhibit were the four mono- 
liths of lake Superior red sandstone standing at the four cor- 
ners of the pavilion. 

Minnesota had an exhibit of the iron ores of the state, and 
a series of rock samples from the crystalline rocks, prepared 
by the stat€ survey. There was also a model of the great 
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Chandler mine at Ely, which has produced more iron ore, for 
the time it has been operated, than any other mine in the 
world. 

In the South Dakota exhibit was a natural section of the 
Homestake gold mine, at Lead City. This is the largest gold 
mine in the United States, employing 1,800 men. The section 
consisted of a perpendicular column of seven blocks of rock 
taken from the mine at intervals of 100 feet, showing the 
distribution of the ore in the rock. The cheapness of the 
smelting allows a good profit on the very low grade ore which 
is taken out. It has an average of $3.75 per ton, varying from 
$1.00 to $25.00 per ton, the annual output being about $4,- 
000,000. 

The crystalline rocks of Missouri were illustrated by 200 
hand specimens, collected by Messrs. Haworth and Lonsdale, 
of the Geological Survey, and by dressed blocks of granite 
from the granite companies. The specular ores were also ex- 
hibited by specimens. The Archean area of the state was 
shown by a relief map covering an area of 250 square miles, 
the horizontal scale being 1 : 48,000; vertical 1:24,000. This 
area rises 1,500 feet above the sea. The line of the limestone 
areas surrounding it is 500-600 feet above the sea. The Ar- 
chean therefore rises from 900-1200 feet above the adjacent 
Cambrian areas, and about six square miles of this reaches 
1,800 feet above the sea. The rocks represented do not seem 
to belong to the true Archean, but resemble more in tout en- 
semble the crystalline rocks of the Norian. 

Other exhibits of crystalline rocks and associated minerals 
were seen from New Jersey, North and South Carolina and 
other states, but the writer happened to visit them when the}' 
were closed. 

Ward's systematic rock collection in the gallery of the 
Mining building, was by far superior to anything else of its 
kind seen in the exposition. This contained several thousand 
specimens dressed regularly to museum size, from all parts of 
the world. There was "petrosilex" from Dannemora, Sweden, 
appearing like the jaspilyte of Minnesota. There was everj^ 
variety of volcanic rock as well asplutonic, including "quartz- 
porphyry tufa,'' from Zeiskywald, Ruchlitz and Wiesa, Sax- 
ony, and volcanic bombs two feet in diameter from Monte 
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Sonima, Italy, Auvergne, France, and from New Zealand, 
These are lenticular generally, but some are much elongated. 

N. n. w. 



REVIEW OF RECENT GEOLOGICAL 

LITERATURE. 



Tirelfih Annual Report of the Unifetf Ht<itei (ieoloyicaf Suri^ey to the See- 
retary of the Interior. ISiHyui. Hv J. W. Poavkll, Director. Part I. 
Oeologv; pp. \'\'\\ (575, with 53 plute.s. and 81 fl«riirosin th«* t«*xt. Part II. 
Irrigation: pp. .vviii, 57(>, with i)hit«'s 54-140, untl fi^uros 81-*i70 in th«* 
text. Washin«rton, 1891. 

These valuable large volume.s re|)ortinj? the pro<rres.s of our fuitional 
survey during the fiscal year eiuling June 30, 181)1, were distributed to 
colleges and universities, public libraries, and the working geologists of 
the country, nearly three years after that date, although bearing the 
imprint of 1891. In the first volume the director's annual re|K>rt and 
the administrative refxirts of the chiefs of divisions of the survey form 
210 pages. These an* accompaniiKl by four geological pajHTS, as re- 
viewed in the following pages, forming the r<*mainder of this volume. 
The second, devoted to the surveys and i)lans for the improvement of 
the arid lands of the western half of the Tnited States by irrigation, 
contains three re|X)rts: first, ujHm the location and survey of reserv(»ir 
sites, by A. H. Thompson, comprising 212 pages, with four plates an<l 
142 figures; second. Hydrograi)hy of the arid regions, by F. H. Newkll, 
149 pages, with 49 plates and seven figures: and third, Irrigation in 
India, by Hekbkkt M. Wilson, 199 pages^ with 40 ])lates and 41 figures. 

In to|K)graphic, geologic, paleontologic, chemical and physical work, 
compilation of statistics of mineral products, the de])artments of en- 
graving and ))rinting. the library, and disbursements, thirty-two sum- 
mary reiK)rts of the progress of the survey are presented. 

I'p to date of June 30, 1891, the number of toix>graphic sheets of the 
United States atlas which had been engraved Avas473, comprising about 
481.000 s(|uare miles. These sheets are on thn'e different scales, accord- 
ing to the character of the country, the proi)ortion of population, and 
the im|K)rtance of geologic features to be noted. Thus, 177 sheets have the 
scale of 1:«2.5(K), or about one mile to an inch, usually with contour in- 
tervals of 20 feet, these being mostly in the New Kngland and Atlantic 
states south to the Potomac river: %M sheets are on the scale of 1:125,- 
000, or about two miles to an inch, usually with contours for each 50 or 
100 feet: and 59 sheets, mostly in the mountainous or desert Cordilleran 
belt, are on the .scale of 1:250,000, or about four miles to an inch, with 
contours for each 200 or 250 feet. The areas of the sheets for these sev- 
eral scales are bounded respectively by arcs of i, \, and 1 degree in lati- 
tude and longitude. 
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Th«' investigations rolalive to irrigation include (1) the systematic 
mapping of tiie arid regions in order to show the location and altitude 
of tht^ irrigable lands, their [M^sition with regard to the rivers from 
which the water is to be obtained, and the area, altitude, and character 
of the catchment bjisins from which the rivers receive their waters; (2) 
measurements of the amount of water flowing in the most imiK:)rtant 
streams, with computations of the (piantity available for each day of 
the year, either for immediate irrigation or for storage puri)oses: and (3) 
engineering examinations of such localities as the knowledge of the to- 
I)ograi)hy and of the water supply seem to indicate as favorable for 
great irrigation d«*velopmenls. At these places careful surveys are 
made to test the practicability of diverting the waters of some river and 
carrying them out by large canals to command extensive areas of arid, 
though fertile, land, or of holding the fI(K)d waters in great reservoirs so 
that the flow of the streams can be increased in time of drought. These 
surveys are in each case carried to the degree of testing the feasibility 
of th«' schemes from a financial sland|K)int. This refK)rt gives descrif>- 
tions of 147 reservoir sites, with accompanying hydrographic data, illus- 
trated by maps and diagrams. During the year here reiM)rted 'il,!?^ 
square miles were majiped for this de[)artment of the survey, in th»' 
states of Montana, Idaho, Kansas, Colorado, Nevada, California, Texas, 
and New Mexico. The total areas s(»gregated for tin* reservoir sit»*s an* 
1(J.'>,SK{2 acres; and the an'as of the reservoirs, at their proi)osed stages 
of high water, amount to lOS.^oO acres. Their contents would he ap- 
proximately 2,847,815 acre-feet, which, allowing two fi'et of wat»M* Un- 
irrigation during the growing season, will supply half as many acres. 
This is nearly t^jual to the irrigation crop area shown by the census of 
18J)0 in Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, l^tah, Nevada. New Mexico, and 
Arizona. Most of the sites selected for n'servoirs are high in the moun- 
tains at elevations of 5, (KM) to 10,()00 f»'et, where the loss from evai>ora- 
tion will be less than it would be down nean'r to the irrigated lands. 

Mr. Wilson's [)aper on irrigation engineering in India gives abundant 
details relating to economy and jn^rmanence which have been there dr- 
velo]x*d through long praclictf, whereby American engineers may reaii 
the results of much costly exjM'rience. He shows the benefits, financial 
and |K)litical, derived from the canals of India, and [joints out how in 
many localities th(? topography, climate and water supply res»*mble 
tho.se of our arid We.st; but with our lower mountain ranges and smaller 
rivers it is not needful nor possible for us to construct so large canals 
and n».servoirs. w. r. 

TfieOriyin and Xdturi' of SifilH. \\\ Natii.\xiki. Soitikjatk Siialkh. 
Pages 21.*J-.'Uo; plates ii-xxxi, and figures 1-27. (Accompanying tin- 
Twelfth Annual Kej)()rt, V . S. (ieol. Survey.) In this admirably illus- 
trated m«*nioir Prof. Shaler tn'ats, in a stvle suited to ordinarv unpro- 
fessional readers, ih»* interesting conditions of soil formation: diverse 
kinds of soils; cause's of the irei'h'ssness of prairie areas: the ben»'ficial 
action of «»arlhworms. ants, the larger burrowing animals, and <l«M'ply 
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priii'tratitig roots; the dctorioralioii or «>xliHUStion of cultivated lands by 
faulty methiKls of farming: and the precautions needed to insure ])er- 
manent productiveness. The pressure of the plow on the part i)f th** 
soil beneath that which it overturns is shown to be unfavorable for the 
b<*st lillag:e. and the invention and substitution of some machine capa- 
ble of working? over and thorouj^hly looseninjr the soil as when it is 
spaded by the jfardener are stronjyiy recommended. An outline of this 
subject had been presented by the author in the final essay of his vol- 
ume, "Aspects of the Earth," a year or two previous to its elaboration 
for this refM)rt. w. i:. 

The Lafayette FontuUi4m. By W J McCiEE. Pajfes :U7-.'>21: plates 
xxxir-XLi, and flpures 28-72. (Accompany in jf the Twelfth Annual Ue- 
|M)rt. r. S. (fet)l. Survey.) UiM>n an area of about lOO.tXX) square miles 
of the coastal plain in the Atlantic and (iulf states and of the Mississip- 
pi valley, extending north U) the limits of the glacial drift in northern 
New Jersey and southern Illinois, the loam, sand, and gravel beds of 
the Lafayette formation con.stitut^* the present surface; and upon areas 
aggregating twice as much more this formation has been removed by 
♦•rosion, or lies concealed beneath the Columbia dei)osits. In thickness 
th«* Lafayettf' beds are described as ranging from a mere veneer over 
manv interstream tracts t^j 200 feet or more about the mouth of the 
Mississippi, the variation being in general directly ))roportional with 
the volume of neighboring rivers and inversely with the extension in- 
land. In structural relation the Lafayette is separated from the newer 
Columbia formation by the strongest unconformity of the coastal region, 
representing the erosion of probably half the volume of the Lafayette 
formation and profound trenching of subjacent formations along the 
larger waterways: while the contact with all the underlying formations 
indicates that during pre-Lafayette time the coastal plain w^s a land 
surface and was wrought intxi a configuration much like that existing 
to-day. As to their manner of deposition, Mr. McCJee holds that the 
Lafayette beds were laid down in the shallow borders of the Atlantic 
ocean and Gulf of Mexico, being brought by rivers which are still in ex- 
istence, when the land stood from 200 to 800 feet lower than now, and 
when the sea and gulf extended from 50 to 500 miles inland of the pres- 
s<»nt coast. In age this formation is regarded as many times older than 
the earliest known Plei.stocene and glacial deposits, but much newer 
than any other well defined formation of the coastal plain. To account 
for the defK)sition of the Lafayette beds, the author supfK)ses their areas 
to have been depressed beneath the sea. It is noteworthy, however, 
that no definite beaches, marine fossils, or other proofs of the presence 
of the; sea have been discovered: and the great amount of erosion follow- 
ing the Lafayette deposition required an important continental uplift. 

A simpler view of the epeirogenic movements, ch)sing the Tertiary 
era and inaugurating th«* Quaternary, seems to the present reviewer to 
be found in ascribing the I^afayette formation to deposition on land 
ar«*as by flooded rivers d«'scending from the Appalachian mountain 
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rr«ri()n and from the Mississii)pi basin, sjin^adin^ j^ravcl. sand, and loam 
ovHP the coastal i)lain and alonjr the <rreat valley durin«r th<* early part 
of a time of continental elevation. The land had Iain during the lon«r 
Tertiary ]M»ri(Klsat lower altitudes, and itssurface was larj^ely envelojied 
by residual clays and by alluvial sand and jjravel. With the elevation 
of the continent, increased rainfall and snowfall and resultinjr rivi»r 
tloods swept away these su|i<*rficial materials from the hi;fhi»r lands and 
spread them on the coastal i)Iain and alon«r the Mississippi valley, when' 
the streams expanded over broad areas with shallow and slackened cur- 
rents. As the elevation increased, however, the rivers would attain 
steep slo|)es and finally erode much of the deposits which they had pr«*- 
viously made. During the culmination of the uplift, which the re- 
viewer thinks to have produced the northern ice-sheci, C'he.sapeake and 
Delaware bays were excavated and erosion was in projrressat a far more 
rapid rate than with the jire.sent low altitude of this rejcion. Prof. K. 
W. IIil«^ard. by whom the formation was first studied and named, be- 
lieves that during Lafayette time the Mississippi valley had a ji^reater 
descent and stronger currents of its riv«'r Hoods, the increased altitude 
of the interior of the continent having b«'en apparently 4.00() to .").(KX) 
feet, sufficing probably, in its culmination, to bring the cold climate 
and ice accumulation of the (ilacial i)eriod. According to this view th»* 
Lafayette |x*riod may be considered, as by Hilgard. Sf)encer, and Smith, 
to be early Quaternary or Pleistocene, representing the initiation of the 
conditions which resulted in the Ice age. w. r. 

Th* Xorth Anuriran Continent during Cumbrian Tiutf. J^v Chahlks 1). 
Walcott. Pages iVi^-KlOS: plates xui-xi.v, and figures 7:i-T8. (Accom- 
panying the Twelfth Annual Report, V . S. Ueol. Survey.) The conclu- 
sions reached in this pajx'r are stated by the author as follows: 1. The 
pH'-Cambrian Algonkian continent was formed of the crystalliiu* rocks 
of the Archean nuclei, and broad areas of superjacent Algonkian rocks 
that were more or less disturbed and extensively eroded in pre-('ambri;in 
tim«'. Its area was larger than at any succeeding epoch until Mesozoic 
time. 2. On the «'ast the PaIeo-Api)alachian system of mountains was 
outlined by a high and broad range, or system of ranges, that ext<'nded 
from the present site of Alabama to Canada, andsubparallel ranges thai 
formed the margin of seas and straits to the east and northeast of the 
northern Paleo-Appalachians or the Paleo-CJreen mountains and their 
northeastern extension toward the pr»'-C'ambrian shore line of Labrador. 
\\. On the Pacific side the eastern ma.ss of the Paleo-Kockv mountains 
formed a broad mountain barri»'r that extended from the i)resent n-gion 
of Arizona and New M«'xico to Montana, and toward the Arctic circh*. 
u|M)n the western side of an interior laml aresi. To th»' west the primi- 
tive Si«Tra Nevada i»rot«'Cted the Nevachi sea and ••xtended far to th<" 
n(»rth. 4. The interior continental areu was, at the beginning of Cam- 
brian time, an elevated, broad, relativels level jjlateau between ihe 
Paleo-.Appaiachian sea on tln' east and the Pale<»-Rocky mountain hai- 
rier on the wi'st. ."). At the begjnnini: of Cambrian time thn'e principal 
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HH'HS of sodimentatioii ♦*xist(Hl: (a) th<* Atlantic coast province, includin^i^ 
various narrow seas between the several pre-C'ambrian rid«:es: {b) a 
narrow sea extending along the western side of the Paleo-Appalachian 
range from the present site of Labrador to Alabama: (r) a broader sea 
on the western side of the continent, west of the eastern Pah'O-Kocky 
mountain ranges, that extended from the southern portion of the present 
site of Nevada northward into British Columbia and [irobably toward the 
Arctic circle, and south to the Paleo-Gulf of Mexico and thus connect- 
ing with the Paleo-Appalachian sea. C. Sedimentation probably began 
in the Paleo-Appalachian and Paleo-Rocky Mountain seas before Cam- 
brian time, and it continued without any known unconformity to the 
close of Lower Silurian (Ordovician) time in the northern Paleo-Appa- 
lacliian sea, and with relatively little interruption to the close of Paleo- 
zoic time in the Paleo-Appalachian sea south of New York, and in the 
Paleo-Rocky Mountain sea. 7. The Cambrian sea began to invade the 
great Interior Continental area in Middle C'ambrian time, and extended 
far to the north toward the close of the period. 8. The depression of 
the continent in relation to sea level began in pre-Cambrian time and 
.continued with a few interruptions until the close of Paleozoic time. J). 
The relative iK)silions of the continental area and the deejiseas have not 
changed since Algonkian time. 10. The sediments of Cambrian time 
were accumulated to a great extent in approximately shallow seas, ex- 
cept in i>ortions of the Paleo-Rocky Mountain and Paleo-Appalachian 
seas. H. The Lower Cambrian fauna lived in the seas of the Atlantic 
coast province, the Paleo-Appalachian and the Paleo-Rocky Mountain 
.seas. 12. The Middle Cambrian fauna of the Atlantic basin is not 
known to have penetrated into the PaIeo-Ai)palachian or Paleo-Rocky 
Mountain seas, except in the case of a few sfx^cies now found in Ala- 
bama and probably eastern New York. The portion of the fauna occu- 
pying the same relative stratigraphic position in the group is es.sentially 
the same in the Paleo-Appalachian and Paleo-Rocky Mountain sections. 
13. The Upjier Cambrian fauna was distributed over the broad Interior 
Continental area and in the Paleo-Appalachian and Paleo-Rocky Moun- 
tain seas, but it has not been recognized by the same genera and species 
in the Atlantic coast province, the fauna of the latter being more closely 
allied to that of the Upjwr Cambrian of theeastvrn si<le of the Atlantic 
basin. w. r. 

The Erupt in liockn of EUrtrir Peak tind Sepulchre yfovntnin, Velio w- 
Mfojif Nuti4mal Park. By Joseph Paxson Iddingm. Pages .')09-()G4: plat»*s 
XLVi-Liii, and figures 7U-81. (Accompanying the Twelfth Annual Re- 
|M)rt, U. S. (Jeol. Survey.) The study of the chemical comiK)sition of 
the intrusive rocks of F]lectric |)eak and of the volcanic rocks of Sepul- 
chre mountain proves that thi'se two groups of rocks have identical 
chemical compositions. The varieties that hav«* been analyzed are 
mineralogical and structural modifications assumed by the magmas on 
cooling, and the analyses serve as indications of the range of their 
chemical variability. From the geological structure of the region, the 
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corn^siKjndencr b«'tw»»»Mi iht* ord<'PS of tTUption of the two series of rocks, 
the resemblance of a larjjfe part of the rocks of both series, macroscop- 
ically and microscopically, and the chemical identity of all the rocks 
of both j^roups, it is conclusively demonstrated thal(l) the volcanic 
rocks of Sepulchre mountain and the intrusive rocks of F^lectric peak 
were orijjfinally continuous geoloj^ical bodies; (2) the former were forc»'d 
through the conduit at Electric p<!ak durin)L( a series of more or less in- 
terrupted eruptions; and (3) the great amount of heat imported to the 
surrounding rocks was due to the frequent passage of molten lava 
through this conduit. The remnant of a volcano, fractured across its 
conduit, has been faulted and considerably eroded, so that it presents 
for investigation, on the one hand, the lower portion of its accumulated 
debris of lavas, with a part of the upi)er end of the conduit filled with 
the final intrusions, while, on the other hand, a section of the conduit 
is PXjKised within the sedimentary strata ujwn which the volcano was 
built. Recognizing the wide extension of similar intricacies in the 
geological and physical relations of volcanic eruptions, Prof. Iddings 
thinks it ''advisable to base the classification of igneous rocks on that 
character which mav be determined with certaintv from the rocks 
themselves, namely, the crystalline structure, and which, at the same' 
time, is to so high a degree an exiK)nent both of the chemical composi- 
tion of the magmas and of the physical and geological conditions at- 
tending their solidification." w. r. 

Populfir Ijerturrii and AddreHMn. By Siit William Thomson (Baron 
Kelvin); in three volumes. Vol. IT. GeoUtf/y and (yenrral PhytdcH. Mac- 
millan & Co. 12mo., tKK) pp., $2. 1804. 

Lord Kelvin's addres.ses on physical geology in connection with the 
live question of the length of time the earth may have existed, have 
such a degree of simple mathematical expression and exactness that they 
have had much infiuence In recent calculations by different geologists. 
In this volume are included also addresses on various subjects of physi- 
cal science, such as geological climate, the condition of the interior of 
the earth, the earth's magnetism, the theory of polar ice-caps in rela- 
tion to changes of the sea level, sound and imperfect harmonies, the 
heat of the sun. the aurora, etc. N. ii. w. 

A nianual of the Htudy of dftrumenta, Pehsifoh Fkazek. J. B. Lip[)in- 
cott »fe Co., Philadelphia; pp. 218, I8J)4. 

One of the editors of the American Geologist has i)roduced a b<K)k 
on a branch of study which, being entirely new, h«' has named biblifplicn. 
It is the study of writing and writing materials with the view either to 
establish the character of the writing or to discover fraud. The former, 
again, he calls yrammapheny, and the latter pianMopheny. 

This curious volume follows the subject into many lines of research. 
The physical characters of a specimen of penmanship are minutely ex- 
amined into, both through ocular inspection and by microscopic meth- 
ods, and by composite j)hotography. It is wonderful how far theso 
methods have already been employed prior to any atlemf)t to define and 
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;rroui) them. TIh? various methods of msikinjr chemical examination of 
inks used in writinjr. for tho piir|X)se of com])arin<? a jrenuinc witli a 
snurious si<;nal lire, are jriven in detaih Then follows a di«rost of the 
laws and judicial opinions bearinir on the use of exi)ert testimony on 
handwriting. 

Altogether this little manual will be of use in legal and financial cir- 
cles where the critical examination of all signatures is a necessity. It 
brings into small compass for the first time just the information often 
wanted by iHMimen and exfH'rts, which usually is scattered and difticult 
t(> use. X. II. w. 

* 

Die Fauna (fen nnteren Devon am OHtahhamje den Ural. Hy Tir. Tscheh- 
NYs<'HEw. (Memoires du C'omite (teologi(|ue. Vol. iV, No. H. pp. 1-221, 
pis. I-XIV, 18im.) 

This is a work of more than local Interest. The author, espt'cially 
distinguished for his researches upon th»^ Devonian of the Russian Em- 
pire, has described in detail a somewhat i>«*culiar faunal assemblage 
from neighboring limestones on the Asiatic slopes of the I'rals, which 
are treated of as a whole and as of common age. 

The American student of paleozoic faunas, after a diligent scrutiny 
of the fourteen finely executed plates of fossils and of their descriptions, 
can hardly fail of being impressed with the conspicuous i)redominance 
of normal Silurian (Niagara) ty|>es in this fauna, here regarded as of 
lower Devonian (Hercynian) age: and in s\ich a mind the query at once 
arises: Hv what construction is a fauna so constituted to be referred to 
the Devonian? The leading elements of the fauna discussed, briefiy 
stated, are as foUows: Among the Trilobit«'s. Youngia, a ceraurid like 
Pneu(foifpha*rejrochun, and of which the only other known species is from 
the Silurian: ^Vf/ywi^/if (fragment). Ariitfozoe (A. regina, Harrande, -1. 
hercynica, nov.) Of the gastroiKKls. PUityeeran (1 spi'cies). Orthonyrhia 
donyata Hall, O. rulfelluM, nov., Pleurotomaria lindiitrwmi. a pauci-spi- 
raled shell with large, ventricose body-whorl: P. rentrinmi, with angular 
whorls, high spiral and contracted body-whorl: large Murchisonias with 
high sj)irals: large broadly umbilicated Hellerophons (cf. 7^r<7Wrt/f>/i(>^«/«. 
Hall: Salpinyoittonui F. Hoemer). sharply carinated species [Oxydiarui*) 
and small, non-umbilicated forms of typical structure; well defined 
Svhylitefi {S. uralirmt, nov.) The leading element of the fauna is the 
brachioiMMl. which includes spirifersof the iyiM» of N. radintun {S. tur- 
yen»iH, nov., *^'. robuntuM, Harrande) and S. pliratelluH [S. indiffertrnf. var. 
tranHienx, Harrande): multiplicate lineate siM'cies like S. niayarenxift {^S^ 
tiro, Harrande), duplici plicate radiate forms represented by ^S. nobiltJt^ 
Harr. var. arhitennin, nov. SjM'cies of the unicispinate fimbriate tyi>«* (S. 
orbitatui* Harr., N. rogiiUniM, nov., N. penfumeriformi^t, S. A-u/te/irenMis). Of 
th«* considerable number of species referred to 3/fm^/ and Merittfella. the 
critical generic characters are demonstrated in none. Compared with 
similar shells in American faunas it may safely be said that these bear 
in res|)ect to form, size and general external expression, a far more pro- 
nounced similarity to sjwcies of M'hitfieldrlla and Meruttina of the Silur- 
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ian. tliaii U> tin* Mt^rislns and Mrristt'llas nf ih«* Lowor H«*l(b*rb<*rjj: and 
Oriskaiiy. IiuUmhI amoii!; lln* i(U*nlifications wf Hiid thai of 3A {Whit- 
fielfftlftt) ttitiffti Hall, a Xiajrara siM*ci«*.s. Xum^'rous small Khyuchon»*l- 
las occur, of the \y\w of li. irM'tii ami li. iudianemtij*, of th«' Xia<rara: on«» 
larjrc form. MUnouia pila, var. irbittmtiM, nov. is liko ir. wijfordi llall. 
It is till' ]M'ntam«'roids that pxii tin* I)i»voniaii conception to the severest 
strain. Here we meet a remarkable develojiment of genera which one 
is wont to regard as eminently Silurian: great plicated Conchidiums of 
the lyj)e of 7^ l'nif//iti (I\ punuf ok' n if/ft ti, nov.. /*. tof/ulicux Vern., /*. 
fimMicHit Karjiinsky. /*. karpifntkii, nov., etc.): P. tnltum*i)<, a sm(H>th 
shelled, true PtntameruM of the ly|M' of P. pt rf/ihboMUt*, Hall and Whitfield 
and P. MtridtUM Eichwald, a form which, in some of its pha.ses, shows 
the passage of /V///<i//i/rwj» to shells with th<' comph'tely revi'rsed con- 
ve.xity of the valvt'S pos.ses.sed by the recently des(rribed genus Caprflinifi, 
from thc» Xiagara dolomites of southeastern Wisconsin. This reversal 
of conve.xity and predominance of the brachial t»ver the jx»dicle-valve 
are well shown on pi. 1*2, fig. 5. The ty|M» of P. linf/uifrr Sowerby. P. 
nntriroMin* Hall (= HnrrandrUa; smtKith shells with median fold on the 
brachial valve) is n»presented by P. knutnopolnkii, nov. 

Among oth<'r Silurian forms may also be counted the genus PnxnoluH, 
liillings. 

Turning to the ei(>ments of the fauna which may be regarded as rep- 
resentatives of the American lower Devonian (Lower Helderb«'rg, Oris- 
kany), we shall find them conspicuously few. Isolated s|:)ecies, Prottux 
nraliruM, nov.. Orthonychui thnf/ata Hall. O. rufUllutt, nov.. present a De- 
vonian as|H»ct. SchizoduM ? uraliruM, nov.. (hiifg<* unknown) has the p«'- 
culiar form of PalaeoutHo leda Hall. (»f the Hamilton fauna. Atrypa 
Mublepidn Vern. has the introverted sjMrals of Atrt/pi/ia: while it bears 
the external as|x»ct t)f rVWr/^yuVf/. The .species identified its Pentamermt 
arittolohittUM Sandberger. is a similar shell to th«' Lower Heklerberg 
sjH'cies commonly identified as /*. .ya//7i/?M. though more sharply plicate. 
Strophomena innjrafumiiM (iruenewaldt. is a Strophe^tdontn with the in- 
terplicate crenulated surface of N. rariMfrifitft of the Lower Helderberg 
and S. paternoui of the UpjM^r Held»»rberg. Ortftix Mubmnnatti of the 
Lower Helderberg is j>resent in the Siberian fauna. More distinctively 
Devonian tyiM«s are found among the corals: AmpU-jruM, Cf/Jitip/it/Umn, 
DipbtrhofH' (Freeh's genus). FanntifeM (jiddfunHi. F. poli/morpht, AlrcoliteH 

t/oldfllMMi. 

The determination i)f this a.s.semblage as a D<»vonian fauna seems the 
logical t>utcome of recent analytical studies of heterotoiM* faunas, which, 
beginning with Kayser's. of the olde.st fossil-bearing rocks of the Hartz 
(1878), have hem productive of important nn)difications in th«' current 
interpretation of various local faunas. Kayser's detailed investigation 
of the Zorge and Wieda Schiefer of the Hart/, which A. Uoemer had 
di'clared to be of Silurian age. demonstrated a pred(»rri nance of Devon- 
ian tviM's: the correlations instituted bv him betwt-en this fauna and 
ihosf of the Hoh(>mian stages F, (i and H of Karrande, led him to argue 
the early D«>voiiian age of the latter alw). Nov^k, Katxer, Karrois, 
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Fn'ch, TscluM'nysch^'w, and several others, havf, by contributions direct 
or indirect, endorsed and fortified these determinations, until to-davthe 
post-Silurian a«re of these and eijuivahMit faunas, includinjir the Lower 
Helderberj^ of New York, is no longer debalabU\ All of these so-called 
"Hercynian" faunas, so far as they had been previously studied, were 
orijrinally determined as Up|Mjr Silurian. Harrande's conception of the 
a«re of his up{)er Stages applied to Ihem all: admitting the correlation 
of the normal UpfMT Silurian with his otage E. he regarded the sujx^r- 
Jacent Stages F, fi, II. as a continuation of the Silurian not represented 
in the typical sections of Great Britain, thus a ;>(M^-lypical-Silurian. 
The inclusion of all such fauiias within th»' limits of the Devonian is 
simply the placing within the latter time-division a series of faunas 
mon* (»r less highly impregnated with (h'rivalivesof the normal Silurian. 
This Silurian element is evident in the Ilartz faunas, decidedlv more 
conspicuous in the Bohemian Stages and I'mphatically less pronounced 
in the Lower Ilelderberg fauna^ In the correlation of newly discovered 
faunas with these Hercynian faunas, there may be a predominating 
agreement with the major Devonian or the minor Silurian element. 
Thus, in Tschernyschew's list of 140 si)ecies from this east-Ural Hercy- 
nian, subtracting first 51^ new, and 1) undetermined si)ecies, there are :J5 
out of the 01 remaining which are regarded as identical with species 
occurring in the Bohemian etages Fand G, and of these H5 there are 13 
which also occur in tlie <Stage E, or normal Silurian. This 35 is certainly 
a large commonly between so distant faunas, but the large third of 
these, which emb<Hlies the sfwciflc continuations from the Silurian, in- 
dicates what is i^'rfectly clear from a consideration of the other two- 
thirds of the l5ohemian element, that this fraction does not represent 
the Devonian element of the iiohemian faunas, but rather its mort» dis- 
tinctlv Silurian or neutral elements. 

Comparison of the fauna with that described by the same author as 
Hercynian on the west slopt* of the Urals, shows a contingent of 28 com- 
mon sj)ecies, and this element is, as a whole, more Devonian in aspect 
than the Bohemian contingent. This fact, together with the Devonian 
affinities which are otherwise indicated in the fauna itself, shows that 
the east-Ural fauna, if prop<^rly regarded as a single faunal assemblage, 
is as weak in Devonian tyjK's and as strong in Silurian types as a Devon- 
ian fauna can well be; that is, it indicates, if D<?vonian age, a Devonian 
stage that has heretofore been unrecognized. 

While the conventions of geology, the lapses in our knowledge of the 
geological record and the finitude of human comprehension render nec- 
essary the employment of sucli lime divisi<ms as Silurian, Devonian, 
etc. (and we ar#* disposed to b«»lieve that some few years will have 
elapsed before such terms can be disfH'nsed with, notwith.standing the 
evident impatience of them manifested by some of our twentieth cen- 
ttiry geologists), our conception of the limitation of such time divisions 
and their faunas must be materially influenced by the limitation of 
their original deflniti(m. As a s«!ries of rocks the upper limit of the typ- 
ical Silurian section was clearlv defined, and time has shown that this 
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limit was not niiis oih' of a «:<>o)iii:i(*:il M'rii*s. Uiit thf <ii>ail-iiiii' of a lariTf 
niiinln r «»r oriraiiic tx {M's. In tin' t,\ pifal l)«'Voiiian sfciious. Iiowi-vi-r. 
thf lowjT lioinularv was ni'M-r di'thit'd. ami Knirlisli ir«'o|o!risis lo-ila\ 
i'oih'imIi' that tin' t-arlifst nn-nibiTs i»f tin' I>*'Vonian siTii's an* absfiit or 
»un'\iK»sf(l in I Ih'si' stations. Tin* Di'vonian >\>ii'm was fonndi'il u|MMi 
on*' of tin- rnt»si iinfavorahli' ami im'oinpli'ti'ilrM'lopnu'ntsof that siTirsof 
nu'Us ami faunas known in an> part of tin' irlobr: a niopr pr»'riM- si-opf 
was iriN«'n to it h\ tin- work of its fonin'^tTs. MuiThison ami StMlirwirk. 
in tin- Khint'himl. hut <'\<n thiTr noili'irrnnnainm of its Iowit limit was 
math*. This ailinitt<'«l hiaiu> in thf t\ pical surrc^oiion i»f |)rvi»nian to 
Silurian, isihr pan-ni of tin- prolith* ilisrus>ions o\>r ••jN»si-Sihiriaii** 
and '"Ht'n'x nian" faunas. No such ilivussions roulil arisf in a founlr\ . 
if tht'P' hf an> surh. wlifn* tin- inlfrxal i^ Mlifd hv a i*i»niiilfi«* siuti'S- 
sion. In Anii'rica. in parliruiar thf stalf i»f N'fW Yurk. whi-n* llif 
I.ow»T HrldrrhiTi: fauna i^ ixpiralh «*vhihiti'd. iIht*- i^ ati absfurr of 
phxsii'al di»»lurbanrr in Ihf sui'i't-ssinn I'xci'pl that imliratfd bv ihf 
pp'^i'iu**' of an fxif-nsivr loral aiTUinulation «»f irv|»Num. >M!t. and waT»T- 
iinn'st,in»'. toward th»' closi' nf th»' Silurian, but thf mfair»T fauna of 
ih»'Ni' bods is folloWfd b\ iln" *'\i'frdinirl\ prolihr on** of tin- Li»wt'r Hi*l- 
drrb'-r::. wlnT** but wondrous b-w «if th*- Siluriaii N|i.Tii"» ap|M>ar. Tln'n' 
max bf a Silurian •'Vpn'^sion in niaiix ir«MiiTio •■l»-mfnts in tin- LowtT 
Hi "di'r}»«Ti:. but tin- rptir*' rombinalion i-* bx no ni>ans mi rarlv in its 
irt-n-ral txprrssiiiu. mt mdii'aiixr of s,i rlosf oonipiicatioiis with th'' Si- 
■ ir'aii. ;is ti',;»t i»f tin- >ibirian fauna wlurh \\«* ha\»- ju^t ronsid»*n*d.* 
'!'••.• •arix ir''.«ii«i;i'»ts nf th'- siaii- nf Ni-xv York, workinirinii tin* clas- 
>:::^*:i!'.on «•: it** rovUs indr|»»-nd«iiti> t'f pr»M'o!M*rixi«d notinns and ali^n 
!■ \\\' iii*'..ii:ir« s. :«p]»1i»m| 111 tin- fi»rnia!ion> ntiw i-inbrart'd umb-r tin- l«Tm> 
!. x*' r n»-".iii-rb'T:;. Oriskanx and Tpj^-r n«'ld'rl>«T::. ;]n-nain»- I/* fii* rf»* nf 
•• « Ma::i'-r. VanuN'-m-. or // ''^ '-••■/••;>»•/ » Kmmons. Halli: thf 
7: '»' •»':iri'.\ d' t:n»il and \\ id«''..\ f\T.iii|.i\ ir'oii.jso.'i! t'-rran*" in lh»' siatf. 
- x% i'*. !;d- • d. -^i'Tnt d;x i-rni nr*" ••! i»pini»Mi as :,. what ^InMild r«in- 
.* •":• ^a-'i' m- tnS r -•:" !l;:'» liix i-^i-'M. Ha!: and Vami\»'m inrUidini: 
' ': ■•i.;,i-;:i >:i.i i:r."ip. KiuTr.'Si"* •'Uiiti.tiu' i' :i!iti b'-irinnim: rh»' s»*ri«'N 
: ■■ P-:/:trr.- r:> .::ni -»!.■•■• '\"'\*- «'r::.':ria". ^\• **n;;i-»n nf lii- ll^fjUr- 
■ • xx.i'. M.i:'::- r'"* .i!;»i xxax .nx,-!:! a'.'x b:ix>ii ii|m.I( d'-li'rmiiia> 
x ■:■. i.i- ♦> .» •!.«»• ;» "I'd. T , :n li'.f \a^'-> -f Soiioiiari- op-^-k. Thi-* 
• *• : : :■ '• « : X :■:■ X. :■. ^ :,; ;"n. bi-irnrn w.w- tji- "Maniiu^ waii-r 
x: • • X. ■ .- .; - :m.:! i:-x ■ :,N'\. xvjiii "ii- >»n' ra i'nifxtiMi*' of Mr. 
' r t* ; 7 A :»'.i:- :ii'i.".ir:t\"x ..'vhx :.«%\. r "tniit a^ a !:!»•■ t»f dixisioii 
* : : *■ I. «■ r H- !d-rb- fi: and \\\*- xnb-.tc-nt f«<rnia!i<in wasaf^•r- 
^\--^. x:., ■* X- ,- '^x p^■^ \\:\\. Xhv c.»iniir.j:t> ••? !h»' irr»-ar >»Tii*s4 *»f 
".* :" - :v.- x .' * sv*.u: :! :: tii- up:*- r K'trt of :b»- S.til jn»'.ip and Tlif jowft 
-.•." I. 'w. r M'-'di-rb-rc. mak-s a division u|«mi lilhikbtsrii'Al 
^^ ■ 'S X.-V. w ^i: •.'.v.C'Tiain. but ihr llnr i*» tivil. »s shown by Hall 
;'-: 'd b\ rotti{vir:!i<>n wiihlht* succ«*$siou in lii\>al Britain ami 
K.xx ». .|-. ■ -. d.vaptw-ar»iu'»' \»{ thf KwrjfpUmut fauna. 

*Kor .1 p-vt^w of ;hr lA'kver HtJi k cbggi 
AH^i kV««>ciAa ol**mMiN^w<« i*iai' 
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Tin* fauna of the lldtlcrbenj diriMioft is as sharply (h'fiix'il as the Ut- 
raiK' which bears il. It is more prolific in s|)ecies than the Silurian b«*- 
nealh or the faunas above it to the base of l he Carboniferous in the stale 
of New York. As an organic com|)le\' thi» interrelations of its coin]M)- 
nent faunas ar«? extremelv close and vet thev are all characterized bv the 
acmic development of organic groups which give the fauna, taken as a 
whole, an exjiression as fundamentally distinct from that whicli pre- 
<'ed»'s (normal Silurian) as from that which follows (normal l)c>vonian). 
We would be understood as saying, and the truth of the remark must 
be apparent upon even a cursory study of these faunas, that any ques- 
tion raised in regard to the age of the Lower Helderberg fauna must 
concern with e<pial force the faunas of the Oriskany and I'pjH'r Helder- 
berg. In the brief space to which lhes«' remarks must be restricted, 
attention mav be din'cted to such distinctive features as the brilliant 
-outburst of the genus DalmnniteH or Odontoehile a\u\ its multitude of sub- 
generic and specific variations (28 species), their high ornamentation 
and great protK)rtions. Foreshadowed in th»' Silurian by a few simply 
<lressed species, this great grouj) becomes, to our present knowledge. 
Totally and finally extinguished (excej»t so far as represented by a single 
species and variety of Cryphtfus) with the disapi)earance of the fauna 
of the C'orniferous limestoni?. No such remarkable group of Trilobites 
a|)|>eared elsewhere in Pahnozoic history, in no other group is such di- 
versity of form, such extravagance of size and ornament (save in the 
Lichads of the same fauna), and none can be said to more emphatically 
characterize a jn'riod in faunal succession than this. Highly distinct- 
ive features are exhibited by the representatives of other lrih)bilic 
genera: Cent folic /tan, ComdirJuiH. DirranuruM, TernidHpiH, Anryropyye, 
IIomnloHotua, Phucopn, and Cordanin, showing that this (crustacean ele- 
ment is in a pre-eminent degree characteristic and indicial. abstdved in 
a truly n^markable manner from entanglement with the trilobitic 
representation in the faunas preceding and succeeding, more strongly 
individualized, more prolific, more extravjigantly and iw^'uliarly char- 
acterized than that element in either. 

Barrois, in speaking of the prolific development of IHat y reran ov Cap- 
uhift in the Calcaire d' Erbray, in Hrittany, lh«' ecjuivalence of whose 
fauna with that of the Helderberg diri^inu he has fully established, has 
remarked that if the old practice of naming faunas from the presence 
of certain generic ty[M»s (Astartian, Virgulian, etc.), were to b«' contin- 
ued, the term Capuliun should, par exeellenre, be applied to that. Of the 
capulids in the Helderberg fauna there are nearly one hundred de- 
scribed forms, presenting great diversity in structure and ornament. 
Nowhere elsi* and at no other iKfritni drn's the development of these gas- 
tropods in any degree approach this. 

Of distinctive and exclusive brachioixid generic types there are many: 
Orthostrophiti, Ilipparionyx., LepUmittca, Choiiontrophia, Anoplia, }feiapla- 
Ma^ Meriata, CharionelUh Hhyne/to/tpira, Plethorhynchim, SteuoHrhiMiua, I'u- 
•emuhu, BtUonMi, LepfocafHa^ Amphiyenia, lieNM^tflttria. Beachia, (frinhfuia. 
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Si'lentlln: a siiriiitlcaii! list j'vcu whon stated in this briff form without 
n*ffn'iKM' to thi' culmination of otli«*r jriMU'ric, sub«r<'n«'ric and siM'cifIc 
tyiM's. or to th»* important i'vid«»nceafford«*d by the inct'ption, t)r abs«Mici' 
or ch'clini' lion* of ty|M*s distin«'liv<» both above and bflow. 

Tho himcllibranchs show s«*ries of inlon'Slin": transition forms: ih** 
ccphalopods, spars** in th«' early stajr«*s but abundant in the later, pos- 
sess many hij^hly distinctive ;rcnera. 

These suffijestions may be taken simply as indicative of the constitu- 
tion <»f the fauna as a whole, as evi<lenc«'S of an individual expression 
which closer analvsis would onlv serve to strenjrlhen. Then* are local- 
ities known wherein tht; fauiui f>f each of the com|M)nent stajjes of the 
lltUUrbcry dirUion is complicated with that immediately succeedin<r; 
the Lower Helderber^^ with the Lower Oriskany, the Lower Oriskany 
with the VpjM'r ()riskan\, and the Oriskany with the l'p|H»r Helderber^. 
So, also, there are a few places recorded (e. jr.. Cass county. Indiana), 
when* the rpiK»r H«'lderber^ fauna is involved with that of the Hamil- 
ton j^roup: more will undoubtedly be found: anythin*; else would be 
unnatural with an uninterrupted succession of strata and faunas. There 
is liki'wise. in some respects, a palpable appro.vimation in tin* later 
fauna of this division, to that of the Hamilton and typical I)<*vonian. 
l! would be surprisin«r wi*re there not. Who will draw tin* line betwe<»n 
the faunas of the Cambrian and Ordovician? betwc*enthe Devonian and 
Carboniferous? 

That the fauna of the Jlthhrhrff/ diciMion is not Silurian is demon- 
strated: that it is conseipienlly I)i*vonian is a uonHt'quUnr. Thi* l>»n'onian 
is a ffeoloijical and paheontological entity which has never be«*n defined. 
As it was originally simply a name for the interval between the Silurian 
and Carboniferous, so it is to-day. But the fauna of the HvUlerbery di- 
riMwn, or the Hkldf:kbkk<uan, is as distinctive from that of the overlying 
l>«*vonian as it is from the Silurian, and, as already stated, its repres»*n- 
tat ion in sjM'cies is (piite as prolificr as either of the others. The nam<* 
propt)sed by the state jr«'«>l<>JJ:isls of Nc*w York has passed into desuetude, 
irivinj? way to the procrustean adaptation of a Kuro[x»an nomenclature 
by F2uropeans(Hijrsby, de Verneuil. Lyell): but it isa (luestion worthy of 
consideration whether it may not profitably !)♦* n*vived to express a 
definite <rc»t»lo*rical antl biolo;rical quantity:.not alont* as a distinctive 
p*oloj:ical term, but as even more distinctive of a series of faunas which 
in their entirety form a body as int<*^ral and homogeneous as any other 
of the larjT'' divisions in the or«r}inic history of the PalHH)zoic. It is not 
alone in New York or North America that this JfrUierbrryinn fauna is 8o 
ch'arly develojH'd. Its corr»'lates have b(*en found thnju^hout the world, 
in Uel^ium. France and Spain, (iermany, Bohemia and Austria, Rus-sia, 
Siberia, South Africa, Brazil and Bolivia. 

KurojM'un wril«*rs have emf)loyetl the term Iferrynuin for faunas 
e({uivalenl in whoh* or part t(t those of the Ildderberg dititian. The 
name is an unfortunat4> (uie, for it has never beoii clearly* defined, hu 
been applied to fauua^^ of widely ditTereiit ideological age or. lo.certalll 
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fucit'S of (IirtViM*nl faunas, and il may almost be said that no two writers 
hav«' fully a<rn*<Hl as to its si^niflcancv or sct)p«». It has, moreover, not 
iln' |>res!i«^<' of priority, and, unless its usefulness can b»' more fully dem- 
onstrated, should ji^racefully yield to th<* mor<' vi'nerable term. 

.1. M. Clarke. 

Eiyhtemtk AnnwU Report, for ISU.i: Induuui, Depart iH4'nt of (Tiohgy 
find Natural Rf Hour ceM. S. S. (.jOKBY, State G«*olon:ist. lioO pa^es: with 
natural ^^is and oil map, and 12 plates of fossils. IndianaiM)lis, 1894. 
Indiana is a state wh»»re the peculiarity exists of electinjr th«* state ^eol- 
o;:ist l)y popular vote as the frovernor or mayor or county surveyor is 
«'l«*cted. It is, therefore, a more or h»S8 (M)litical ottic«', and we sfe in 
this a reason for the frecjuent chang«*s the otlice has undorj^one. Sine*' 
K. T. Cox left thf jjosition in 1879, il has been filled by profes.sors Col- 
h'tt, Thompson and (iorby. and the last named will, w«» presume, be 
sufwrsrded by some one else in the near future. This faict is in striking 
contrast with what obtains in some other states. In New York, for 
«*xamph'. Prof. James Hall has been connected with the survey since 
IHii.'), and after an interim of several years has been in charge of a new 
survev since 1881. In Minnesota Prof. N. H. Winchell has been the 
state geologist for the past 22 years: in Pennsylvania Prof. ,1. P. Lesley 
has been at the head of tho survev for about 20 vears: in New Jersey 
Prof. (ieo. H. C\H)k was in charge from 1803 until his death in 1889; and 
in Alabama Prof. E. A. Smith has been in service 21 vears as the state 
geologist. It cannot be .said that frequent changes in thisoftice are con- 
ducive to th»* best .scientific work, for a change in the head frequently 
results in a change in the subordinates, and when this swc»eping change 
occurs the new incumbents must frequently relearn much that the 
former officials were perfectly familiar with. 

In the present instance, as has occurred before in geological rejjorts, 
the chief geologist furnishes an introduction to the volume. Here it 
occupies 8 pages and the remaining 340 are filled by reports from the 
assistants. Mr. Chas. K. Dryer discusses the geology of Noble and La- 
grange counties and the drift of the Wabash-Erie region. W. B. Van 
(lorder gives a catalogue of the plants of Noble county. Thos. Mc- 
Quade rejjorts as inspector of mines; N. J. Hyde refKirts as insp«'Ctor of 
oils; E. T. J. Jordan as suf)ervisor of natural gas. Here cogni/.ance is 
taken of the fact that the supply has been wantolily wasted and rec- 
ommendations are made for the conservation of the precious fuel. 
Many of the wells show a decrea.st* in pre.ssure and volume, many others 
are already exhausted, and the n^w ones that are being drilled do not 
show anything like the pressure or volume of the great "gassers" .so 
common at first. E. P. Cubberly discu.s.ses the .structural features of 
the state as reveahrd by the drill in a series of sections made in various 
directions across the state; and finally S. A. Miller .supplies the paleon- 
tology. 

There was a time when the pages of the Jiuirnal of the Cincinnati So- 
ciety of Natural History were largely us«mI by Mr. Miller in his descrip- 
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lions of n«'vv siM*cii's. but of lat** yrars h«* has Ixm'ii contributin«r hirj^ely 
to th«* publications of the States of Indiana and Illinois. In the prestMit 
instance li»' has 100 |)ajrfS di'votpd to fossils. This section was issued 
as a separate in September, 1802, separately pajired. There is no men- 
tion of this fact in the present volume, which is to be rejrretted. since 
there may be in time, when the sjH'cies come to be refern'd to, some 
<lift1culty about asc«»rtaininjLr the date of first publication. Many persons 
will s«'e this volume who will not know of the separates, and errors of 
reference are likely to result. There are 7(i new sjwcies described, and 
it is interestinjr to note that of these less than one-half (36) are from 
indiana, most of the others beinjr from Missouri. It is also noticeable 
that only 12 out of the 70 are in the state museum at IndianaiK)Iis, the 
other tyjies beinp in tlie collections of Mr. Miller and other jrentlemen 
who have collected them. .i. F. .i. 
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IronOn'sof North (*arolina. Hy H. 1^. C\ Nitze. North Carolina 
(ieol. Survey, Hull. No. 1, 2:M) pasres. 20 plates, IHJKJ. 

Eleventh Annual Ke|X)rt of tlu* State (J«'oIojrist (N. Y.), for the year 
18J)l. contains: Kejiort of the State Geoloirist, James Hall: Catalojrue 
of the collection of jreolo«;ical and paheontolojrical s[K»cimens donated by 
the Albany Instituti* to the State Museum, .1. M. Clarke: List of the 
ori^rinal and illustrated s|M*cimens in the paiieonloio<;ical collections: 
Part I, Crustacea. .1. M. ('larke: On Cordania, a proix>sed new «^enus of 
Irilobites, J. M. Clarke: An introduction to the study of the Hrachioi^t)- 
<la, intended as a hand-b(K>k for the use of students, .lames Hall, as- 
sisted by .1. M. Clarke. 

Twelfth Annual KejM»rl of the Slate (ieolojrist (N. Y.). for the year 
18112, contains: Kei)ort of tin* State (ieolojrist, James Hall: Kei>ort of the 
Assistant Paheoniolojirist, J. M. Clarke: List of the orijrinal and illustra- 
ted sp«'cimens in the paheontolojrical collections: Part II, Annelida and 
CephaloiM)da, J. M. Clark**: Notes u|K)n two boulders of a v(»ry basic 
eruptive rock from the west shore of Canandaijjua lake, and their con- 
tact phenomena u|hhi th»' Trenton limestone. H. K. Kmerson: The !)♦'- 
vonian section of central New York aloni^ the Cnadilla river. C. S. 
Prosser. 

The Trap Dikes of the Lake Champlain He^'ion. Hy. J. F. Kem[> 
and V. V'Mj'rstepN. C. S. (Jeol. Survey. Hull. 10(i. ()2 pajres, 4 plates. 

The Kriipiivr ami S»'dinienlar\ Hocks on Pijreon Point. Minn^'sota, 
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and their Ointfict Phi'iiomfim. Hy. W. S. Hjiylcy. V . S. (lool. Survey. 
Hull. KM). 121 pages, S plates, 180H. 

Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institution, 1892. contains: (iet)lo<r- 
ical change and time. Archibald (Jeikic-: (leolojrical history of the Yel- 
lowstone National Park, Arnold Ha«rue; Soaping ^^eysers, Arnold Ilajrue; 
Continental problems of K»^ology, (i. K. Gilbert: Crystallization, (i. I). 
Liveinjj; The rejuvenescence of crystals. .1. W. Judd. 

The relation of biology to geological investigation. By ('. A. White. 
Kept. U. S. National Museum for 1892, pp. 24o-H(58. 

Note on a blue mineral, suppo>>ed to be ultramarint*. from Silver City. 
New Me.vico. By U. L. Packard. Proc. U. S. National Museum, vol. 
17. No. 078. 

Korty-flfth Annual Report of the Regents of the New York State* 
Museum, for the year 1891, contains: Report on a dejjosit of marl and 
IM'at in the town of New Baltimore, W. B. Marshall; ReiK)rt on the de- 
velopment of the Salt industry of central New York for the year 1891, 
I. P. Bishop: also the pai)ers listed under the 11th ReiKirl of the State 
(Jeologist. 

Forty-sixth Annual Re|x)rt of the same, contains: PafK>rs listed un- 
der the 12th Repijrt of the State (Jeologist. 

Twelfth Annual Report of the United States (Jeological Survey, Pt. I 
((M'ology), contains: Re|K)rt of the Director,.!. W. Powell: Administra- 
tive Reports: The origin and nature of soils, N. S. Shaler; The Lafay- 
ette formation, W .1 McGee: The North American continent during 
Cambrian time. C. 1). Walcott; The erupt iv<' rocks of Electric peak and 
Sepulchre mountain. Yellowstone National park, J. P. IddingK. Part 
11 is devoted to Irrigation. 

//. Proceedingn of Scientific SttcietifM. 

Annals of the N. Y. Academy of Scienc(?s, vol. 7, nos. (J-12, March, 
1891, contains: The granite of Mounts Adam and Kve, Warwick, Or- 
ange county, N. Y., nnd its contact phenomena, by J. F. Kemp and 
Arthur Hollick. with an appendix containing a list and bibliography of 
the minerals occurring in Warwick township, by Heinrich Ries. 

Bulletin of the Geological Society of America, vol. 5, pp. 51.")-G(55, 
contains: Eastern boundary of the (Connecticut Triassic. W. M. Davis 
and L. S. Oriswold: Pleistocene problems in Missouri, J. E. Todd: Pro- 
ceedings of the sixth annual meeting, held at Boston. Dt»c. 27, 28 and 
29, 1893, H. L. Fairchild: (ieological writings of Alexander Winchell; 
(ieological writings of Charles Albert Ash burner. F. A. Hill; Geological 
writings of David Honeyman, J. G. McGregor; Geological writings of 
(ieorge H. C<M»k, J. C. Smock; (leoh)gical writings of Richard Owen. .1. 
Stanley-Brown; Fossil tlora of Alaska, Frank H. Knowlton ; Johann 
David Scho<»pf, and his contributions to North American geology, (i. 
11. Williams; the later Tertiary lacustrine formations of the West, W. 
B. Scott; Volcanite, an anorthoclase-augite rock chemically like the 
dacites. W. H. Hobbs; (Jeographical work for state geological survevs, 
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AV. M. Davis: the aiicifnt strait at Nipissin>r. F. H. Tavlor: Micrfjsropic 
structure of silicious t>olit»\ E. (). Hovev. 

///. Paper H in Srientifir Journals. 

Ann'ricaii Journal of Science. .'{. vol. 47, May, 189-1. contains: Obser- 
vations on the derivation and homologies of some articulates. J. 1). 
Dana: C'rystallization of herderite. S. ]j. Penfleld: Additional note on 
leuciti' in Sussex Co., N. J., .1. F. Kemp: Phonolitic rocks from llie 
Black Hills, L. V. Pirsson: (leneral structure of the main axis of tin* 
(ireen Mountains. V. L. Whittle: Notes on apparatus for the «r»*ological 
laboratory, J. K. WoltT: Diversity of the (Jlacial <lrift alonjr its bound- 
ary, Warn'n I'pham: (iases in Kilauea, W. Libby, .Ir. : Presence of wa- 
ter in topaz. P. .lannasch and J. Locke: Chemical composition and re- 
lated physical properities of topaz, -S. L. Pen field and .1. ('. Minor. .Ir.: 
Restoration of Eh)therium, (). (*. Marsh: Xi»w Miocene mammal, O. C. 
Marsh. 

American Journal of Science, .•{. vol. 47. June, 181M. contains: Notes 
from the Bermudas. Alex. A^assiz: Di.scovery of Devimian rocks in Cal- 
ifornia, J. S. Diller and Chas. Schuchert: Beaver Creek meteorite. E 
E. Howell, W. F. Hillebrand. and (i. P. Merrill: On allanite crystals 
from Franklin Furnace, N. J., A. S. Eakle: On, argyrodite and a new 
sulphostannate of silver from Bolivia, S. L. Penfleld: Notes on th«' jrold 
ores of California. H. W. Turner: A recent analysis of Pele's hair and 
a stalajrmite from the lava caves of Kilauea, A. H. Phillips. 

The Journal of (Jeoloj^v. vol. 2, No. 3. April-May, 18114, contains: Th«' 
oil shales of the Scottish Carboniferous .system. H. M. Cadell: The Cre- 
taceous rim of the lilack Hills, L. F. Ward: On Diplojrraptida*. Lap- 
worth. Carl Wiman: (ieolojrical Surveys in Alabama. E. A. Smith: Tin* 
sui)erficial alteration of ore de|H)sits, K. A. F. Penrose. .Ir.: Studies for 
students: P>osion. transiH)rtation and sedimentation performed by tin* 
atmosphere, J. A. T'dden. 

American Naturalist, June. 18S)4. contains: A j^lacial ic<' dam and a 
limit to the ice-shent in central Ohio, W. (i. Tij^ht. 

National (ieo<jrra])hic Magazine, vol. (J. pp. (i;M28, May 23, 181)4. con- 
tains: (ieomorpholo^'y of the .southern Ap[>alachians, C. W. Hayrs and 
M. K.Campbell. 

/ r. Kxrtrpfmdnd ImUriilmil Publiratidtn}*. 

The work and scope of the (i«*olo«rical Survev. Bv C. H. Kevi«s. Iowa 
(ieol. Survey. V(.l. Ill, Ann. Kept, for 181)3, pp. 47-1)8, 1894. 

Sketch of the coal deiK)sits of Iowa. Bv C. U. Keves. Mineral He- 
s.)urces()f iheCniled States for 1892, pp. 138-U4. 1893. 

Natural jras and oil in Iowa. By C. K. Key«'s. 

Cretacious formations of northwestern Iowa (abstract). Bv C. U. 
Keyes. Proc. low.i Acad. Sci. for 1893. vol. I. pt. 4. pp. 24. 2.'>. 

Derivation of the Cnio fauna of the northwest. Bv C. K. Ke\es. Proe. 

• « 

Iowa Acad. Sci. for 1893. vol. 1. pi. 1. p|.. 20-29. 

Vertebrata from the Neoconiian of Kansas. By F. W. Cra;;in. Fifth 
Annual Publication of the Colorado Col h'ire Scientific Society: t paires, 
1894. 
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Siriu'tun' of ihi* Mystic coal basin. By H. Fosl«»r Haii). Proc. Iowa 
Acad. Sci. for ISlKi. vol. I. pt. 4. pp. \^\-M\. 

Si«r<)uriie\ <l<M»p well. \\\ H. Foster Bain. Proc. Acad. Sci. for ISiKJ, 
vol. I. pt. 4, i)p. *{0-:{8. 

Muir (Jiacicr. By S. P. Baldwin. The L«diiirh Quarterly, vol. II. no. 
l.pp. \\-\i. .Ian.. I8i)2. 

Notrson ilii' lower strata of the Devonian series in Iowa. By W. H. 
Xi>rton. Proc. Iowa .Acad. Sci. for I8<.K{, vol. I, pt. 4, pp. 'i2-24. 

The y,inc-»)re-deposits of south west<Tn New Mexico. By W. P. Blake. 
Trans. Amer. Inst. Mining: P^nirineiTs. Virjrinia Beach meetin«r, Feb., 
18JM: i» pawn's. 

Memoir of Ferdinand Vandiveer Havden. Bv ('. A. White. National 
Acad. Sci., pp. :{J)r>-li:{. I8!)4: with portrait. 

Additions to the palHM>nlolo<fy of the Cretaceous formation on Lonir 
Island. By Arthur Hi»llick. Bull. Torrey Bot. Club. vol. 'il. pp. IIM)."). 
7 plates. Feb. 181)4. 

Some furihur notes on the jreolo<ry of the north shore of L«)njr Island. 
By Arthur Rollick. Trans. N. Y. Acad. Sci.. vol. \X pp. 122-i:{2, 181)4. 

The Rensselaer jrrit plateau in New York. By T. Nelson Dale. 13th 
Ann. Kept., V. S. (ieol. Survey, pp. 2J)I-:J4(», pis. »7-l()I. 1894. 

Fac«'tted pebbles on ('ape Cod, Ma.ss. By W . M. Davis. Proc. Boston 
Soc. Natural History, vol. 20, pp. 1(>(5-17.">, 2 plates. 

A summary of projrress in mineralojry and ])etro;:raphy. By AV. S. 
Bavlev. From monthlv notes in the Am«'rican Naturalist: (Jeolojrical 
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Thii.ohitks in thk **()il-K(K'k" Hohizoxoktiik Trknton Limkstoxk. 
Th«' I'pper Blue limestone member of the Trentou jrroup in the lead re- 
jrion of Wisconsin is <^en»'rally hijrhly fossil iferous. There are, how»»ver, 
considerable local differences in the jrroupin<r (»f genera and siwcies, and 
especially as to tpnintity and condition of preservation. At one of the 
mines of lead and zinc ore of llu' Wisconsin Lead and Zinc Company in 
the township of Shullsbur^,^ Lafayi'lte county, I have recently found 
sevrral sjM'cies of trilobites in a remarkably ;|rood state »)f preservation, 
and showing: details of structure not usually si'en. Thus, aside* from the 
interest attachin^r to the discovery of so many of tln»se or^ranisms in 
close association with lead and zinc ores, the locality promises to afford 
valuable material to the specialists who are now investi«:aitin«r the struc- 
ture of trilobites. and who have of late so «:re;itly extended <Mir knowl- 
edire of it. 

The .irenus r.'r/<vr'/.y is the most freipiently n'presented. In most of 
the specimens the shell remains in the rock, but in an extremely soft 
and fraj^ile condition, white and chalk-like, much resembling: e<(^' shell, 
but not so hard (W toujrh.* Hut all tin* minute details of tlu' shell are 
wi'll preserved and may be seen not only upon the shell, when it can be 
saved, but upon tlu* casts in the rock, both above and below. It is not 
jiossible to obtain completi* individuals, but in breakin^r up the rocks 
where many of the fossils are ^rouf)ed lo^rether some fra«rments exhibit 
one portion and som** another, so there is lilth' ditticulty in makin»r out 
lli»* entire structure. 

The cephalic portion of VerauruH is the most abundant. There ap- 

* Fragments are rapidly dissolved with effervescence by hydrochloric acid. 
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IM?ar to b(* two sjK'cies: oiu' of them is jirobably i\ pleurejriuithemtM; thi' 
othi»p speci«'S, which remains undetermined, is smaller and less abun- 
dant. It is not certain to which of tht'se species the caudal spines found 
j^ associated with th«'m should be referred. 

There are two other trih>bites: one is a small species, apparently a /Ml- 
nuuiifi, of which the pyjfidium alone is found: and the other is sup|K)sed 
I. to be a species of Kncrinunm, also in fragments. Another form differs 

j"^ from any described in the Wisconsin reports, bein^ less rotund and 

showing th<' three lobes by slight depressions in the smo(>th surface of 
• the pyjridium. The outline is parabolic. The axial or medial lobe is 

'. fully one-third of the breadth, anteriorly, but it ta|H»rs rapidly |M)steri- 

« orly, with the sides incurved. This axial lobe is only slightly convex, 

\ but the lateral lobes slope downward steeply toward the margin, thus 

' [)resentin^ an outline in cross-section very ditferent from any fijrured in 

1^ the Wisconsin reports. Possibly these should be referred to .Uajt/tnj*. 

! The form of some of the frajrments of the cephalic shield favors this 

' view. 

■ 

j Amonj^st the other associated fossils in a ;rood state of preservation are 

two or three s|)ecies of OrthiM and Murrhiiumia; one of Orf/toccnin: ([i/jtri- 
I carditeH, liap/iuftoma. Ili/tdit/tfM, StreptebiMma, and encrinal stems. These 

! mav not all be from one stratum, but thev are thrown out from the 

I same mine and are at least in neighboring layers and conti;^uous to a 

; deiK)sit of galena in a layer with calcite in a blue clay. The hi)rizon of 

'' all thi* fossils is thi' "oil-rock" or bituminous shale series of thinly bed- 

, (led limestones, at the top of the Blue limestone of the Trenton and at 

' the base »)f the (ralena dolomite. 

! I have not been able to fin<l any traces of antennae in connection with 

\ i\\v trilobites. There are many obtuse conical fragments, beautifully 

] facetted, su])iH)sed to Ix' the ey«'s of the sjH'cies here referred provision- 

ally to Kncrinnniiiov Awtphuft. supfKirted on gracefully shajMHl peduncles 
rising from the sm(K)th surface of thin plates. 
I The s|M*cimens I have collected need examination by competent au- 

' thority, and it will give me pleasun* to submit the colIectii)n to any 

j specialist who will undertaki* to <lescribe the species for publication. 

' Wm. p. Hi.akk. 

j Jlt'lt'fui \fill, S/nUMmry totrnMhip, WUetnuiih, Jnuf *(f, ISff4. 

TiiK RiH'k Hasin of Cavl'ha i.akk. A pa|X'r on this subject by 
' Prof. U. S. Tarr, was read before llu' Geological Society last Dec^'mber, 

and Is published in the Hulletin of the Society. As it touches upon my 
investigations, 1 hav«' a word or two of comment at present. H<* bas»'s 
his conclusions on certain lateral phenomena, and compares the former 
slope of the drainage with the present lakeh-vel. In this paper he sa\s 
that the greatest depth of the lake is 41$.*) feet, being near the southern 
end. Now, Mr. >Icrje»» lias shown that the late terrestrial deformation 
along the upper Suscpiehanna river is three feel to the mile to t lie north. 
I have shown the same to occur in the Niagara district, and Mr. (iilbert 
and mys«'lf have shown thi»< or greater amounts at the eastern «'iid of 
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lake Ontario. Prof. Tarr ignores this tilting, yet it has backed the Ca- 
yuga wal«T to a dopth of over 100 feet at the southern end of the lake. 
Therefore his data for comparing the ancient sloi)eof the valley will not 
stand. Witli this warping removed, the lake would be reduced to a 
maximum depth of about .300 feet. I have been informed by well-borers 
that north of the lake they have penetrated to a depth of 200 and 300 
fe*»t without reaching rock. This statement I do not think Prof. Tarr 
has denied. Tnder these conditions there is no known rock basin at all, 
U) have been excavated by glaciers. If his evidence of glacier erosion 
holds g(K)d, he must amend his thesis to glacial **erosionof valleys" and 
not "basins." 

Prof. Tarr also concludes that lake Ontario may be a rock basin, be- 
cause he thinks Cayuga basin to be one. This I am willing to concede, 
although his present proofs do not make it sure that lake Cayuga occu- 
pies a roek basin. Hut again let me call attention to the fact that in 
places the St. Lawrence river channel is filled with drift to a depth of 
240 feet, so that the nearest rocky barrier closing the lake is only 500 
feet above the dee|x*st .sounding of the lake. Now the recent warping 
of th(; earth's crust in this region far more than accounts for such a 
barrier. Consequently, when the cause of a barrier is known, and can 
be demonstrated as often as necessary, there is no need to appeal to the 
glacial excavation of the basin, even if the old valley had been chan- 
nelled by ice, the course of which was oblique to the southern walls of 
the lak«*. J. W. Spkncer. 

Jfifi/ ."tt/i, ISUJ^. 

TiiK A(JK OF NiACiAHA Fai.ls. Tliis note is written simply as a pro- 
test against anyone forming a conclusion as to my work on the history 
of the great lakes, or forming judgments of the history of the lakes 
themselves, \\\)in\ the strength of Mr. Upham's citations (Am. Geolo- 
oisT. July, 1891) from my writings. It was I who first surveyed the Al- 
gontpiin beach and found that it proved that there was no connection at 
that time with the p>ie basin, hut that there was a northeastern outlet. 
Fri»m the present outlet u{ the lake 1 surveyed this beach for about 500 
miles, and in my pa|M*rs I not only stated that the Algonquin beach 
crossed what is now the <»utlet of lake Huron below the present lake sur- 
face, but also mapped it. Yet Mr. Upham now says: "Careful .study of 
Prof. .1. W. Spencer's maps .... of the Huron and F>ie shon' lines con- 
vinces m«' that the outfiow of lake Algonquin at the time of the Xipis- 

sing beach went by way of the present St. Clair and Detroit rivers " 

The very ()p|M>site is shown in my papers, and, if not, field observation 
not ohIn of the AlgoiKpiin hut sev<*ral lower beaches would show the 
northern outlet adopted l)y (iilbert and myself, who were the first oh- 
ser\»Ts in the n*gi<ni. 

This is in»t the first time that I have had reason for replying to Mr. 
rphum wl»eii using my work, although it is the first time I offer a 
printejl criticism. His metluMl of reasoning is a priori to maintain that 
the disc har^re of the Niagara has always been equal to that of the pre.sent, 
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ajrainst wliicli lu» can fiiiil plciMy of |)r(M)f in the Arid. He also writes 
of th»^ ('hica«ro outlet of llu'«rn'at lakes, and here a»?aiii, had lie sliulied 
my i)ai)ers. he wonhl have seen that seviM'al heachi'S are lowr than tlie 
present surface of the head of lake Michi«ran, — submer«;<'d. in short. — 
at levels hi«rher than the drowned AIiron<iuin or Xipissin^r beach (as he 
calls it). Als»> he says that seven-«'i«jrhths of the Al»ron(piin u])lift in the 
Nipissinjr re«rion took place before the birth of Xiapira. I should like 
to know the <rrounds for this calculation, for my compulations, based 
on tlu» actual surveys of beaches show that onl\ one-fifth of that uplift 
was before tlu* birth of Xia«rara, and that the a«re of the Xiajrara falls 
is indicated to be about l{;2.0(K> years. Mr. I'liham's paper is misleadin«r, 
so far as anythin«r I liave dorn» in surveys of the lakes is concerned: but 
I dislike to criticisi' any writer, and especially bi*fore all the results are 
published, for then* are other t)henomena that cannot be ex])lained away 
by a j/riori reason inj;. 

One word more: around the northeastern Hanks of the Adirondacks 
beaches extend at high levi'ls into theC'hamplain valley (and contain no 
shells). The position of these beachesdisi)ro\('S any jrlacial dam at that 
locality. .1. W. Spkxckh. 



PERSONAL AND SCIENTIFIC NEWS. 



Geor(;e Huxtin(;tox Williams, Professor of Inorganic Ge- 
ology in Johns Hopkins University and vice president of the 
Geological Societv of America, died of typhoid fever at his 
father's house, Utica, N. Y., July 12th; aged 3S. Prof. Wil- 
liams graduated from Amherst in 1S78 and studied under 
Rosenbusch at Heidelberg, where he took the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy in 1882; the next year he became connected 
with Johns Hopkins and was associate professor there from 
1885 to 1892 when he was appointed to the chair he held at 
his death. A number of the younger geologists of the coun- 
tr}- have studied under him and to them, as well as to all who 
knew him, the news of his death comes with special sadness. 
In an early number of the CiEOLOiJisr we hope to give a more 
extended account of the life and work of Prof. Williams, who, 
both by his publications jind his teaching, has done more 
than any other individual to advance the knowledge of pe- 
trography in America. 

At thk Kansas State rxivEUsiTY the whole subject of 
stratigraphic and physical geology has been assigtied to Prtd'. 
Haworth, leaving only ])aleontology to Prof. Wiliistoii. A 
ccdlecting expedition to the *'bad hinds'' of Dakota has been 
made under the tlirection of Prof. NVilliston. 
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tPALEONTOI,0<;KAL NOTES FROM BlCHTEL COLLEC.E.— Xo. 7.] 

CLADODUS? MAGNIFICUS, A NEW SELACHIAN. 

By E. \V. Clayfole, Akron. Ohio. 

(Plate V.) 

Among the latest discoveries which have rewarded the per- 
sistent search of the veteran collector, Dr. Clark, is a jaw, or 
rather, a pair of mandibles whose characters are remarkable 
enough to deserve description, even though we at present 
know almost nothing, except by inference, of the animal which 
it represents. 

I have figured the inner surface of one of these in the ac- 
companying plate. The other is, unfortunately, broken across 
and incomplete, yet abundantly sufficient for recognition. 
They were found lying almost free on the surface of a slab of 
shale, in the valley of the Rocky river on the same horizon — 
the Cleveland shale — that has already yielded us so many 
kindred fossils. 

The right ramus, which is the best preserved, and whose in- 
ner face is here figured, will form the basis of the following 
description. So far as it affords characters, these are clear 
and determinate, but, unfortunately, no trace of teeth was 
found, so that it is not possible to affirm whether or not the 
jaw belongs to a dadodont fish. 

It is of very large size, measuring fifteen inches in length 
by three inches and a half in greatest depth. It is a flat, thin 
plate of bone corrugated along the edge, but generally not 
exct'eding one-eighth of an inch in thickness, though in places 
it may be double this. A well marked but shallow fossa for 
tlu- reception of the condyle is present, which faces slightly 
inward as well as upward. In front of this and behind it are 
I)r«)cesseK for the attachment of the connecting ligaments. 
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much resembling those which may be seen on the jaws of the 
existing sharks. From the hindmost point and along the 
lower edge runs a strong corrugation, formed rather by a 
folding than by a thickening of the bony plate, and this ex- 
tends forward at least two-thirds of the length of the jaw and 
gradually fades away. Outside of this and on the same inner 
face is a furrow corresponding to a strong ridge on the outer 
side, extending forward in the same manner and to about the 
same extent. 

The upper edge, however, shows the most obvious charac- 
ters. At a point about one- third from the hinder extremity 
commences a strong shelf or corrugation in the bony plate on 
its inner face, which is equally conspicuous on the outer side 
and may be well seen in the two sections given in the plate. 
The outer wall of this shelf has been crushed in to a small ex- 
tent, but not so as in any way to disguise its form. Evidently 
it was the base on which was set the epithelial membrane 
that carried the t^eth, and the recess in the jaw above the 
horizontal shelf served the same purpose as the similar recess 
in the jaw of an existing shark, to protect the young teeth 
and to keep them out of the way of the functional ones. The 
close resemblance between the two, Devonian and recent, may 
be seen by looking at the section of the latter given in the 
plate where the teeth are shown in place. 

The symphj^sial articulation is distinct, about one inch and 
a half in length, straight and retreating below. 

There are in the perpendicular wall of the dentiferous mar- 
gin of the jaw six or seven very slight undulations or recesses 
of the bone which may and probably do mark the position of 
as many series of immature teeth. In that case the teeth must 
have been of large size and distant. Probably they were both. 
The intervals average about one inch each, but the vertical 
wall is rather less than an inch high. The teeth were there- 
fore limited in hight to probably about an inch. 

The reference of this fossil to CladoduH is of course pro- 
visional in the absence of teeth. But its general structure 
establishes its se'lachian attinity, and its resemblance in gen- 
eral to other fossils from the same stratum warrants a clado- 
dont association, at least for the present. 

The only other fragment which was found in close proxim- 
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ity to ^ was a small bony plate or scute, represented in the 
figure, nearly two inches in length, by one inch wide, with 
vermiculated surface and evidently external. If this is really 
a part of the same fish, as seems highly probable, it indicates 
a much coarser dermic armor on at least a part of the animal 
than the ordinary shagreen of the sharks; but in the existing 
uncertainty on this point it would be useless to pursue it 
further. 

Taking the present fossil in connection with its related 
forms which have been described in previous numbers of the 
American Geologist, we can gather one or two important 
facts in regard to the fishes of the Devonian era in Ohio. While 
their kinship with the existing sharks is obvious, they yet show 
considerable difference. In the first place, the position of the 
mouth is strikingly different, so much so as to deprive them 
of the very peculiar and characteristic aspect which we asso- 
ciate with the shark at the present time. The mouth ifi all 
the recent genera is not terminal but occupies a position con- 
siderably behind the snout on the ventral surface, indicating 
on the part of the animals a habit of feeding on the ground 
or on prey that lies below them. So marked is this feature 
that, as is well known, the shark cannot seize an object on the 
top of the water or above it without turning belly-upward. 
But the Devonian sharks, at least the cladodonts, had a ter- 
minal or nearly terminal mouth, as indicated plainly in the 
fossils, and were not therefore specially adapted for ground- 
feeding. In a few specimens the mouth appears to be slightly 
ventral. In the second place, the jaws of existing sharks are 
strongly curved and twisted, the upper often forming a com- 
plete semicircle, whereas those of the Cladodonts from the 
Devonian of Ohio are straight and flat, and, so far as known, 
the upper jaw was of a similar form. 

It is not necessary to contrast the narrow elongated phase 
of the tooth of the recent forms with the wide though one- 
sided base of those of Cladodus, since it is well known to 
every ichthyologist. 

If we may infer the size of the fish to which the fossil here 
described belongs, from the analogy with other Ohio clado- 
donts, we may safely predicate a shark not less than ten feet, 
and probably more, in length. So far it is by much the larg- 
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est of its family that has come to light, the longest preylousl j 
known scarcely exceeding one^hall of this size. Dr. Clark is, 
however, in possession of one or two cladodont teeth too large 
to correspond with the dimensions of the smaller specimens,, 
which have for some time indicated to him the existence of 
larger forms hitherto unknown, the first of which is described 
in this note. 

These researches and discoveries have established the exis- 
tence of an abundant selachian fauna in the Cleveland shale, 
with the general form of which we are now much better 
acquainted than we are with those later ones from the Car- 
boniferous limestone whose spines and teeth have long been 
abundant in our museums, but of which themselves we have 
yet but the merest glimpse in one or two ill preserved speci- 
mens in European collections. 
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It was my original purpose to take for the subject of this 
discourse some geological problems in northeastern Iowa, but 
certain circumstances made it seem more desirable to transfer 
attention to the northwestern part of the stat<3 and discuss the 
more striking features of the Niobrara chalk. 

*Vict'-pn'si(l(MitiHl addn'ss befon' tho SJ'ction of (Jeolofry and C»«M)gra- 
phv, AiiK'ricaii Association for the AdvancM'mcnl of Scienc<\ Aii^riist !(>» 
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The Niobrara stage of the Upper Cretaceous is well repre- 
sented along the Missouri from the mouth of the Niobrara 
river to the mouth of the Big Sioux. East of the Sioux, beds 
of the same stage are found at various points in Iowa as far 
eastward as Auburn in Sac county,* while fossils distributed 
through the drift indicate the former existence of Cretaceous 
strata at points many miles farther east than any localities 
where they are now known to occur in place. f 

AkEAL DiSTRIBlTION. 

The general distribution of the Niobrara deposits, it need not 
be said in this presence, covers an area reaching from western 
Iowa to the Rocky mountains, while north and south it 
stretches from Texas to Manitoba and probably northward to 
the Arctic ocean. It is not my intention to extend the dis- 
cussion of the formation so as to cover more than a very small 
fraction of this magnificent area. I purpose rather to limit 
myself to some of the characteristics of the Niobrara chalk 
exhibited in the somewhat restricted region lying between the 
mouth of the river from which the formation takes its name 
and the most eastern exposure of the beds at present known, 
near Auburn, Iowa. Within these rather narrow limits all the 
typical phases of the Niobrara formation are perfectly exem- 
plified, and ample facilities are afi'orded for the satisfactory 
study of its composition. Furthermore, it will be remembered 
that the shore line of the Niobrara sea passed through Iowa, 
and during the culmination of the conditions that gave us the 
peculiar deposits of this portion of geological time the sea 
margin was probably not very far east of Auburn. Indeed it 
may be shown that the shore line was subject to many move- 
ments of advance and retreat, and that during the early part of 
the Niobrara age the sum of the movements was eastward and 
the ocean gradually encroached upon the land; while later 
the reverse was true and the waters retreated toward the 
west. For these reasons the region to which the discussion is 
limited afi'ords facilities for determining the effects of vary- 
ing depths of water and varying degrees of proximity to the 
shore upon the composition and origin of its sedimentary de- 

*('. U. K«*vf*s, Proceedings Iowa A(!a<l. Sci., Vol. I. part IV. i). 2."i, 
1894. 

M\ A. While. Proceedinjrs A. A. A. S., Vol. 21. p. 187, 187*2. 
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[Misiis. In tile i*asi«»rn \n\rx of the rejjinn we may look for 
marjrinal beds of Niobrara ajje. and fartlKT west we should 
tind i*ontenip«»rane«»ns beds that afeiinmhiled i»tl' sliore in the 
rlear open sea. 

PlIYSHAL (.'HAI{.\rTKKI>TH •-. 

The Ni<»brara sediments are unir|iie amon^ the jjfeol«»gioal 
formations of the Northwest. Where typLeally developed they 
are wholly eiileareous. or nearly so. and yet they arealtojfether 
unlike the limestones that are so eommon and s«» eharaeteris- 
tie a feature of the geolojjv »»f the upper part i>f the Mississ- 
ippi valley. They lie indeed in massive strata, varying from 
six inrhes to mi»re than two feet in thickness, as do some of 
the limest«»nes. but the material is chalky in appearance and 
correspondingly soft in texture. The color of freshly ex- 
poseil surfaces varies from white throuj^h shades of gray and 
Yellow. In some instances the weathered surfaces become 

• 

reddish i»wing t«» the final oxidation of the small amount of 
iron which the beds et»ntain. The material composing what 
anyone studyinjj: the re^ii»ii under C(»nsideratii»n would call 
the typical iKposiis. may be excavateil with pick and spade; 
it may be carvi'tl with the pock«t knife: the massive blocks 
into whirh the layers are readily <|uarried may be shaped with 
thf saw with ijreater ea<e even than if ihev were blocks of 
wii.id: the material i*» so ^oft. ind«'ed. that it canmU be han- 
dled wiihoui '^luliiiij the tiuirers: it may !•«• used for writinj^ 
• •n the blackboanl : the mechani** niiirht u<e it *\\\ his chalk 
liiie<: in a wi>rd. tiiesi- typical beds ti» whieli nur attention 
will W eliii riv ilirectfil are ni»thinir more nor less than chalk. 
It i> no! In be iinderstotid, howi-vir, that all the Niobrara 
ilepo^iis of i»ur soniewliMi eii"ei:msi'ribeil region are chalky. 
Sfinie wiuild have to be de^erilnd as soft ealcare«»us shales, 
while i»thers are maile up of thin-bedded, lissile limestone^ 
!-Mnietimes niiTe or less earihv and impure. Init composed 
chietiv i»f valve-* of /iMM'* #*#'/iiM> ,»i'4iftff t,i,if,','iis eemented to- 
get her. It is only the beds that ripresent what we may call 
the perfect and ideal prmiuct of the conditions that prevailed 
during Niobrara time that are massive, stift and chalky. 

STKATUtKArniCAI. AND RATHYMI'.TKirAI. KkI.ATIOXS. 

Allow me to traveree familiar ground long enough to say 
that the Niobrara ehalk ia a part of the Missouri < 'retaoenus 
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series that was long ago made classic by the labors of Meek 
and Hayden. The work of Hill and others in Texas enables 
us now to refer the beds in question to the Upper Cretaceous, 
as distinguished from the Comanche or Lower Cretaceous 
series of the Southwest. In the region we are considering the 
Cretaceous begins with the Dakota sandstone, a formation in- 
dicative of shallow seas and moderately high contiguous 
shores. During the deposition of the Dakota beds the water 
over what we now call Sioux City was shallow and vexed 
sometimes with conflicting currents, as is shown by the cross- 
bedded sands with oblique planes inclined in many different 
directions. That the land was high enough to enable the 
drainage waters to carry coarse mechanical sediments, that it 
was covered with semi-tropical forests of deciduous trees, and 
that its surface was watered with a most generous rainfall, 
are clearly recorded in the material composing the deposits, 
in the taxonomic relations of the leaves and other organs that 
make up the profusion of fossil plants which some of the beds 
contain, and in the brackish-w^ater types composing the rather 
meager molluscan fauna of the earlier layers. Moreover the 
region was part of a great area of subsidence. If we limit 
attention to some given point, for example the bluffs above 
the mouth of the Sioux river, we shall find certain facts 
clearly recorded. During the entire time represented by the 
Upper Cretaceous there may have been many alternations of 
elevation and subsidence, but at first the waters were gradu- 
ally deepened and the shore line became more and more re- 
mote. As these processes went forward the coarser sediments, 
together with the leaves and twigs of the magnificent forest 
flora clothing the land, all came to rest in the beds laid down 
near the constantly receding shore, and only the finer clays 
were carried seaward as far as the point we have selected for 
consideration. With progressive subsidence the land stood 
lower, the drainage streams became more sluggish, erosion was 
less energetic, and it is probable that at this stage even in the 
marginal sediments the materials were fine clay with little 
admixture of siliceous sand. At all events, at a short dis- 
tance from the shore we have the transition from Dakota 
sands, with some alternating beds of shales, to the purer Fort 
Benton clays, which represent the second phase of sedimenta- 
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tion in our selected area during Cretaceous tiroes. The Benton 
shales are not very thick in this region, probably not more 
than 40 feet altogether. While they were accumulating the 
process of subsidence went on, as before, at a rate more rapid 
than the upward growth of the sedimentary deposits. The 
lands, that during the Dakota stage had stood high above the 
sea, were by progressive subsidence reduced in altitude until 
finally base level was reached, and the sluggish drainage 
streams discharging into this part of the Cretaceous basin 
failed to carrv even the finer clav and at last mechanical sedi- 
ments gave place to those of organo-chemical origin. When 
these conditions were reached, the region witnessed the be- 
ginning of the third phase of sedimentation in the Cretaceous 
seas, and the Niobrara stage, with its peculiar beds of chalk, 
was inaugurated. Reviewing for a moment the conditions 
prevailing in that portion of the region that now lies west of 
the Sioux river, we may note that the water was clear, moder- 
ately deep, and unpolluted by mechanically derived earthy 
detritus; that the shore line, a portion of the time at least. 
was a hundred miles to the eastward ; that the bodv of land 
contiguous to the shore was low and flat, and dr/iined by 
streams with currents too feeble to bear anv contributions 
from the land to the sea. It was in such a sea and under such 
conditions that the Niobrara chalk was deposited. 

Before the Niobrara age came to a close, the upward move- 
ment of the region began. Step by step the sea receded from 
its line of farthest advance, somewhere east of the middle of 
Iowa. Progressive elevation of the land quickened into life 
the practically dead streams of the Niobrara age, andmechan- 
ica4 sediments appeared once more in the Cretaceous sea and 
settled down upon the surface of the chalk to become the 
lower beds of the Fort Pierre shales. The Fort Pierre shales 
are found as far east as Yankton, South Dakota, and recentlv 
Keyes claims that they have been identified in northwestern 
Iowa.* In the latitude of Sioux City they may have origin- 
ally extended beyond the Sioux river. Our region during 
Cretaceous times witnessed, therefore, a fourth phase of sedi- 
mentation. With the incursion of mud that inaugurated tiie 
work of building the strata of the Pierre group, the c<Muli- 

*l'nK*«*t*(liiiirs Iowa Acad. Sci.. Vn|. Part IV. p. 2.'). I'^IM. 
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ticms that made the Niobrara chalk possible were brought to 
an end. The swarming life that furnished the organic skel- 
etons of which the chalk is constructed was unable to maintain 
existence under the changed environment. 

It will be noted that in the Sioux river region the condi- 
tions that gave us successively the Dakota, Benton, Niobrara 
and Pierre deposits passed one into the other by practically 
imperceptible gradations. While in the Black Hills the tran- 
sition from the Dakota sands to the Benton shales is very ab- 
rupt, along tlie Sioux river the transition is so gradual that 
any line of separation would seem to be purely arbitrary. 
Indeed it might seem as if any lines dividing a system of 
strata that have resulted from a process of continuous depo- 
sition under very gradually changing conditions must be more 
or less arbitrary^. In the Sioux river region the Niobrara beds, 
however, stand out distinctly and sharply defined from all the 
rest both lithologically and micropaleontologically, and if di- 
visions are recognized, these must rank as a separate forma- 
tion. The features that distinguish this group of strata from 
the Dakota-Benton below and the Pierre above depend upon 
the fact that when the subsidence that affected the bottom of 
the Cretaceous sea and the adjacent shores was at, or below, a 
certain stage, mechanical sediments failed, and the absence 
of such sediments favored the enormous expansion of certain 
types of microscopic life endowed with power to protect their 
soft protoplasmic bodies with shells of carbonate of lime. 
The dead skeletons of successive generations of such organ- 
isms, unmixed with the grosser products of land erosion, con- 
stitute practically the only sediments that accumulated during 
the Niobrara phase of the Cretaceous. It is upon the nature 
of these skeletons and their mode of aggregation that the very 
unusiuil characteristics of the rocks belonging to this particu- 
lar stage depend. 

ChAUACTEKS of the I>El»081T8 IN DIFFERENT LOCALITIES 

COMPARED. 

As has already been said, the Niobrara deposits are not 
uniformly chalky; neither hifve they had everywhere exactly 
the same origin. They differ in these respects at different lo- 
calities, and, to some extent, at different levels in the same 
exposure. Along the Sioux river certain portions of the for- 
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mation consist of thin- bedded, brittle, shelly limestones with 
chalky partings between the laminae. In such cases the 
crowded valves of Tnoceramns pt'obiewaticits leave no doubt 
as to the principal source of the material composing the 
strata. Near Ponca, Nebraska, the Inoceramus-bearing beds 
are more compact than on the Sioux, and they are associated 
with heavier and more typical beds of chalk. A little farther 
up the Missouri, at Saint Helena, there are no Inoeeramus 
beds. Traces of occasional valves may be found here and 
there in the uniformly massive layers that rise one above the 
other in a vertical wall of almost snowy whiteness; but there 
is nothing corresponding to the immense aggregations of indi- 
viduals that we find farther cast. There are some small 
colonies of fhtrea conyesta^ but, on the whole, mollusk shells 
make up a very insignificant part of the deposit. The thick- 
ness of the chalk at this point is about 90 feet, and it rests on 
a foundation of Benton shales that rise to a bight of 40 feet 
above the level of the water in the river. From Saint Helena 
to the mouth of the Niobrara the exposures of chalk on both 
sides of the Missouri present about the same general appear- 
ance. At Yankton, South Dakota, the chalk is used on a large 
scale in the manufacture of Portland cement. The beds 
worked for this purpose, embracing a thickness of about 60 
feet, lie geologically above those seen at Saint Helena, but 
there are no essential differences in macroscopic characters to 

be noticed. 

Paleontolo(;y of the Chalk. 

It is aside from the purpose of this paper to discuss the 
general paleontology of the chalk, in the region we are de- 
scribing, with any approach to fullness. A few general state- 
ments, indicating in a broad way the biological relations of 
the deposit, are all that can be undertaken. Vertebrate 
remains are not common, and the few that are known belong 
to fishes. The sharks were represented by the genera Ptycho- 
dus, Otodus, and Lanina, and of each there are indications of 
but a single species. Bony fishes were present, but by no 
means numerous. Among invertebrates the only forms at all 
conspicuous are fitocrrffnnt.s/n'ohfemaficKs and Osfrea comjestn. 
The former flonrislied best in the eastern half of our area, the 
Ostrea is most coninion west of Ponca. But while fornis large 
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enough for luacroseopic study were comparatively few in 
number both as to individuals and species, microscopic life of 
wonderful beauty and of the highest scientific significance was 
developed in incomprehensible profusion. The characteristic 
faunas and the floras of the Niobrara must be studied with 
the microscope. 

HKsiTANrv OF Amkkioan geologists to kecognize the 

NiOKKAKA DEPOSITS AS ChALK. 

Before discussing the microscopic life of the Niobrara age, 
it may be worth the while to notice an interesting mental 
attitude of leading American geologists to the question of the 
existence of chalk on this side of the Atlantic. Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the earliest travellers up the Missouri river, 
and every one who has since followed in their footsteps, must 
have been convinced that the beds in question present, out- 
wardly at least, all the physical characteristics of chalk, and 
notwithstanding the further fact that professor Bailey point- 
ed out the foraminiferal origin of the material as long ago as 
1841, there yet grew up a very firmly rooted notion that, the 
peculiar earthy material we call chalk is not found in any of 
the geological formations of this continent. For example, 
professor Dana, in the second edition of his Manual, speaks of 
the beds of sand, marl, and loosely aggregated shell limestone 
in the Cretaceous strata of America, but he adds with inten- 
tional emphasis that " they include in North America no 
chalky In the third edition of the Manual the statement is 
modified so as to read that " they^ include in North America 
no chalk, excepting in western Kansas, where, 350 miles west 
of Kansas City, a large bed exists." In the second edition of 
Le Conte's Elements of Geofot/t/ we are told that chalk occurs 
** nowhere except in Europe;'' but in the third edition it is 
stated that '* recently good chalk composed of foraminiferal 
shells, and containing flints, has been found in Texas." In 
the Geoloijical Studies of Dr. Alexander Winchell, the author, 
after discussing chalk, tells us on page 64, that *'it does not 
occur in America ;" and the impression is thought to be worthy 
of repetition in nearly the same words on page 433. In the 
Canadian Xaturalist for 1874 Dr. G. M. Dawson has an arti- 
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cle on the Cretaceous rocks of Manitoba,* in which, referring 
to the Cretaceous of America in general, he says that "this 
formation contains no beds of true chalk." At the meeting 
of the Association of American Geologists in April, 1841, Nic- 
ollet gave an account of the geology of the regions covered 
by his explorations along the Upper Mississippi and Missouri. 
In this account the Cretaceous strata along the Missouri are 
noticed, and the statement is made that no true chalk or flint 
was observed. Lyell also encourages the notion that there is 
no chalk in America; but it will not be necessary to make 
further quotations in illustration of the attitude referred to. 
While some of the leaders of geological thought on this side 
of the water have been slow to acknowledge the presence of 
chalk in the American Cretaceous, the plain people who are 
not geologists, not governed by conventionalities nor influ- 
enced by authorities, have never hesitated to call the material 
composing certain parts of the Niobrara deposits "chalk." At 
Saint Helena, Yankton, and wherever, indeed, the formation 
outcrops in massive layers, the material is constantly referred 
to as "chalk," "chalk-rock," or "chalk-stone." The use of one 
or another of these terms in common speech is more than fifty 
years old, for in 1841 professor Bailey received from the far 
northwest a sample of what was locally known as "prairie 
chalk."f 

What is Chalk ? 

Whether the material composing the Niobrara deposits is 
chalk or not may depend somewhat on our definition of the 
term; but if in England the name is applicable to a soft 
^whitish calcareous rock that accumulated on a sea bottom 
lying beyond the reach of mechanical sediments, and wascom- 
p(»8ed of multitudes of practically entire shells of Foramini- 
fera imbedded in an imperfectly indurated matrix of cocco- 
liths and comminuted foraminiferal debris, then the term 
may be justly applied to a ver}*^ large portion of the deposits 
of the Niobrara age along the Missouri river. For, in the 
first place, a very casual examination of the material would 

*N<»tH()ii the <M'curn'iic«* of P\)raminifrrji, Coccolitlis. ♦Mr., in tli<* ('r*-- 
tiiccous llocks (»f Manitoba, ('aumlinii y<itnnih'Mt, vol. vn. No. 5. 1S74. 

f.\m«'r. .lour. Sci. and Arts, first srrii's. vol. .\m. p. loo. 1H41. 
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establish its physical identity with muchof the English chalk. 
In the second place, one needs only the cheapest of compound 
microscopes to demonstrate that it is surprisingly rich in the 
most perfectly preserved specimens of Foraminifera that in a 
large number of cases are specifically the same as those so 
long known in the chalk of Europe. In the third place, a 
better microscope will show that every cubic inch of the Nio- 
brara chalk contains many millions of the minute circular or 
elliptical, disk-like bodies called coccoliths, which cannot be 
distinguished from similar bodies occurring in similar num- 
bers and in similar relations in typical chalk on the other 
side of the Atlantic. 

Some References to Literature in which either the Chalky 
Character or Koraminiferal Origin of the Niobrara 

DEPOSITS IS recognized. 

In view of the widely prevalent impression that the Ameri- 
can Cretaceous contains no chalk, some references to the lit- 
erature in which the chalky character or foraminiferal origin 
of the beds in question is recognized may not be without 
interest. In the American Journal for 1841* Prof. J. W. 
Bailey describes the sample of ^'prairie chalk" already noted 
as being very rich in beautiful forms of the '^elegantly little.'* 
The ^'elegantly little" are Polythalamia (Foraminifera) and of 
these he gives four excellent figures which, although un- 
named, are readily recognized as common species composing 
a large proportion of typical chalk, whether we collect it in 
England or along the Missouri river. In the same note it is 
stated that professor Bailey has also found very interesting 
forms of Polythalamia in the specimens collected by Mr. J. N. 
NMcollet from the **far west." 

In 1843 Ehrenberg published his Metnotr on the Exteut and 
F )ijf Hence of Mlcroacopir. Life in South and North Americ<i. 
Most of the work is devoted to diatoms and desmids, but a 
few pages are given to the discussion of Foraminifera, includ- 
ing forms from the Cretaceous chalks and marls along the 
Missouri river. The abundance of foraminiferal species and 
the identity of some with species occurring in the chalk of 
Europe are among the facts established. 

*I.<>c. cit. 
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An extended notice of Ehrenb^rg's memoir by professor 
Bailey was published in 1844.* Copious extracts from the 
memoir are incorporated in the notice, and in a foot-note 
there is a figure of what is supposed to be Tewtulnria ameri- 
cana, A year later there is another paper by professor Bai- 
ley, which appears in the 48th volume of the same Journal, 
and in the course of which the author says, concerning Fo- 
raminifera in specimens from the Missouri river, that "they 
are remarkably abundant and beautifully preserved.^! 

Between 1853 and 1861 Meek and Hayden worked out the 
succession of Cretaceous strata along the Missouri. Numerous 
papers were published undier the joint authorship of the geol- 
ogists named. The chalk of the Niobrara is frequently 
mentioned, sometimes as "chalk marl,'' and sometimes as ."cal- 
careous marl weathering to a yellowish or whitish appearance 
above;" and in their detailed section, published in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, 
December, 1861, the "calcareous marl" of Formation number 
8 is said to contain "several species of Textularia." 

The beds to which professor Dana refers in his Manual as 
the only known example of American chalk are doubtless the 
ones described by Mr. D. C. Collier in 1866. J Of the material 
forming these beds, which extend for a distance of over one 
hundred and fifty miles east and west, Mr. Collier says: "On 
one occasion, in company with a companion, I was able to 
climb to the top of a blutf of pure chalk, so soft that I could 
cut and carve it with the knife I carried in my belt, and so 
fine that it covered my clothes as thoroughly as when in my 
college days a classmate wiped the blackboard with my back." 

In his first Annual Report of the United States Geological 
Survey of the Territories, Dt. Hayden takes occasion to say 
concerning the Niobrara division of the Cretaceous : "Its prin- 
cipal character is a gray or light yellow chalky limestone; 
much of it so pure as to make a good chalk for commercial 
purposes."^ 



♦Am. Jour. Sci. and Arts, first scri«*s. Vol. xlvi. p. 297, 1844. 

f ll)id.. Vol. XLViii, p. :U1, 184."). 

\\xi\. Jour. Sci., sf^coiid series, Vol. xLi, May, 18()(}. 

$JFirst Ann. Knp. of the V. S. (J^^ol. Surv^'V of the HVrritorit'S. cmbrac- 
\\\\l Nt'braska. by F. V. Haydm. V . S. (i(M>lo«:ist, p. 54. 180T. 
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In 1870 Dr. Charles A. White, in discussing the Inoceramus 
beds along the Sioux river, which are in Iowa the equivalent 
of the Niobrara of Meek and Hayden, tells us that, among 
other fossils, "minute Foraminifera (probably Globulina) are 
sometimes met with in great numbers."* 

The article by Dr. G. M. Dawson, already cited as appear- 
ing in the Canadian XatnraliHt for 1874, marks a very impor- 
tant step in advance of all previous publications in the matter 
of investigating the origin and composition of the Niobrara 
<*halk. The strata of Manitoba that were the subject of in- 
vestigation are the northward continuation of the chalk beds 
<»f our Sioux river region, and Dr. Dawson was able to com- 
pare microscopically the Manitoban with Nebraskan material. 
The article is illustrated with figures of Foraminifera, and 
speaking of this group of organisms he says: "The general 
facies of the foraminiferal fauna of the Cretaceous rocks of 
Manitoba and Nebraska singularly resembles that of the ordi- 
nary English chalk. Both abound in Textularine and Rotaline 
forms of similar types.'' 

Dr. Dawson's paper, however, owes its chief importance to 
the fact that it is the first, so far as I know, that recognizes 
coccoliths as agents in the formation of American chalk. Coc- 
coliths, in my judgment, are much more characteristic of chalk 
than Foraminifera. Individually they are thousands of times 
more numerous, and collectively they make up a much larger 
proportion of the bulk of true chalk than do the larger and 
more obtrusive foraminiferal shells. Chalk composed of Fo- 
raminifera, either broken or entire, is harsh and rough and 
unsuited to many purposes to which this substance is applied. 
Coccoliths on the other hand rarely exceed the one-hundredth 
of a millimeter in diameter, and chalk formed out of such 
minute bodies is soft, works smoothly on blackboard or chalk 
line, and may be ground between the fingers to an impalpable 
powder. Dawson's paper is illustrated with » number of 
figures showing the characteristic appearance of coccoliths 
under a high amplification, and along with the coccoliths 
there are illustrations of a number of the minute calcareous 
rod-like objects to which the name rhabdoliths has been ap- 
plied. Relatively speaking, rhabdoliths are not common in 

*(m'(»1().i,m of lowM. Dr. C. A. Whites Vol. i. p. 21>4. 1870. 
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} the beds we are considering. They have contributed only a 

small percentage of the bulk of the material making up the 

deposit. It must be said, however, that the paper under con- 

1 . sideration ha« the further distinction of beine: the first to 

*i announce the pres^ence of these interesting and curious struc-^ 

-1 tures in the fossil condition. 

i'. In Texas, professor Hill recognizes two chalk horizons, one 

J in the Lower Cretaceous, the other in the upper series of the 

same svstem. We are only concerned here with the chalk of 
the Upper Oretaceous, for that alone corresponds in age to 
our Sioux river beds. That this formation abounds in Fo- 
raminifera such as Textularia and (ilobigerina, and that it is 
i \ in reality ciialk, professor Hill urges with pertinent force in a 

number of publications;* and it is to the writings of Hill 



• ^ 
•J 
' i 

"'/i that professor Le Conte refers when he acknr)wledges the 

; J, presence of true chalk in Texas. 

\ •% Hill's work on the geology of Arkansas! i^ the subject of 

■^ ; an admirable review by professor Marcou,* in thi course of 

which Marcou calls attention to his discoverv of true chalk 
near Sioux City (Iowa) and in Nebraska in J 8(58. Speaking 
of his paper on the Cretaceous formations in the vicinity of 
Sioux City, etc., read before the Geological Society of France 
in 1S0(), Marcou says: *'! took the pn»caution to carry with 
me pieces of rough chalk taken near Sioux City, and I drew 

* , on the blackboard with them the three sections that accom- 

pany the paper.'' 

;* Prof. S. W. Williston, in 1S90, announced that the chalk of 

Kansas **appears to be wholly composed of organic forms very 
: . readily visible under a comparatively low power (a one-fifth 

or a one-sixth objective and a C eye-piece)g." The forms 
seen by professor Williston are the minute coccoliths and 
rhabdoliths which Dr. Dawson so well described in 1874, and 

♦Ann. Il«*p.. (■♦Mil. Snrvt'V nf Arkansas. Vol. ii. for ISKS. (^'lu'ck List 
of Inv«'rl»'brat«' l*^)ssils from ('n*tac«'ons Format l<nis of Toxas, 18H9. An- 
iioial«"(l Chi-ck List, ••Ic. Mulii'iiii No. I. (i.'ol. Survey of Texas. ISSJ). 
Foraminif»'ral Oriiriii «»f (•••riaiii Ciftacroiis Lim«'stoiu*s. ric. Am. («k- 
oho«;isT. S«'pt.. IsS!). < M'olojry of parts of T«'\as. ftc. nnll«Miii, (hmiI, 
Soc. Am.. Mjiicli. ISIM. 

fUl'lMU't cil^Ml. 

^AmKKKAN <iKOl.O(;isT. \o|. IV. J I. :{.">•. 1 )♦•('.. ISSl). 

,<('lialk from tii«- Niolnjira ( n-t.-id'oiis of Kansas. Scirnc**. Vol. xvi. p 
•ill). Oct.. 1S1M>. 
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at the time of writing the note under consideration the com- 
paratively large Foraminifera, which may be seen with a good 
pocket magnifier, se^m to have been overlooked. A few 
months later, however, Williston renewed his observations on 
the chalk of Kansas, and his report of these later investiga- 
tions contains the statement that "the deposit seems wholly 
formed of coccoliths, rhabdoliths and Foraminifera, with, 
perhaps, radiolarians and sponges."* 

The foregoing references selected from the mass of litera- 
ture appearing between September, 1841, and March, 1894, 
while incomplete as a bibliography relating to the physical 
characteristics and foraminiferal origin of American chalk, 
may yet help to make clear the successive steps whereby geol- 
ogists have been led from complete skepticism regarding the 
presence of chalk on this side of the Atlantic to the convic- 
tion that considerable portions of the Niobrara beds along the 
Sioux and Missouri are, in all the particulars relating to 
composition and origin, identical with the chalk of Europe. 
Composition of the Niobrar\ Chalk in the Sioux river 

REGION. 

The characteristics of the Niobrara chalk are such that ex- 
haustive investigations with the microscope may be carried 
out with very little difficulty. In thin sections from selected 
typical beds the unbroken shells of Foraminifera are very 
conspicuous. They lie in close proximity to each other, and 
their inflated chambers, filled with crystals of calcite, some- 
times occupy more than one-third the area of the entire field. 
It'is certain that more than one-fourth and in some instances 
probably one-third of the volume of the chalk is composed of 
foraminiferal shells still practically entire. The matrix in 
which the shells are imbedded is made up of a variety of ob- 
jects, the most numerous, and the most conspicuous under 
proper amplification, being the circularor elliptical calcareous 
disks known as coccoliths. The small rod-like bodies to which 
the name rhabdoliths has been applied are not very common, 
although their presence is easily detected with a moderately 
high power objective. 

Mingled with the coccoliths and rhabdoliths are numerous 
fragjnents that are evidently the debris resulting from the 
*Proc. Kansas Acad. Sci., Vol. xii, p. 100, 1891. 
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comminution of foraminiferal shells; while standing out con- 
spicuously amid the remains of these minuter organisms are 
comparatively large calcareous spicule-like bodies, which, on 
investigation, turn out to be the disassociated rods that made 
up the external prismatic la^^er of shells of Inoceramus. This 
outer layer in Inoceramus iirobleviaticns seems invariably to 
have become detached from the inner nacreous layer, and, al- 
most without exception, it has become completely disintegra- 
ted into its constituent prisms. And so it happens that, in 
the Inoceramus-bearing beds of the deposit, the soft matrix 
in which the only remaining portions of the shells, the na- 
creous portions, lie imbedded, is composed very largely of 
these rod-like prisms mingled with skeletal parts of the ordi- 
nary chalk-forming organisms. Even in the typical, massive, 
chalky beds that bear no outward traces of mollusk shells of 
any kind, these same prisms, while greatly diminished in 
numbers, are by no means uncommon ; and so in any consid- 
eration of the constituent elements of the chalk these sepa- 
rated units from the external layer of valves of Inoceramus 
must be reckoned as no unimportant factor. 

When the chalk is treated with acid there remains a small 
amount of insoluble matter consisting of clay, fine grains of 
sand, a very few minute pebbles, none of which, so far as ob- 
served, exceed five millimeters in diameter, and a small num- 
ber of internal casts of the chambers of Foraminifera. Nearl}'^ 
all the foraminiferal shells have the chambers filled with cal- 
cite; a few have these cavities still empty or filled simpl}' 
with air; but in a small number of cases the chambers were 
filled with an opaque, insoluble mineral, probably silica deepl}'^ 
stained with iron oxide, that remains as perfect internal casts 
after the shell has been dissolved in acid. The amount and 
composition of the residuum varies with the purity of the 
chalk. In the purer samples it scarcely exceeds one per cent., 
in others, of course, the percentage ranges very much higher. 
The Micu()-PALKONT()LO(n of thk Chalk. 

In all the chalk examined the Foraminifera are very nunier- 
ous. Many are large, vigorous looking specimens of the types 
to which they belong, and an unusual number of the shells 
remain perfect. They are easily separated from the finer par- 
ticles constituting the matrix b}- carefully grinding the chalk 
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under water in a shallow dish, decanting and renewing the 
water as long as gentle rubbing of the heavier residual mate- 
rial produces any traces of milkiness. The particular genera 
and species that will be found after the washing process is 
complete will depend somewhat on the locality from which 
the specimen under investigation was derived. Even at the 
same locality samples of chalk from different beds will be 
found to differ in a marked degree so far as relates to the 
presence or absence, the association, or the predominance, of 
certain types. It would be very tedious, unprofitable and 
altogether aside from my purpose, to give you a catalogue of 
the genera and species of the foraminiferal fauna. Indeed, 
according to Carpenter, Brady, and other authorities, species 
in the sense of constantly differentiated races do not exist 
among Foraminifera, and it is almost impossible to define 
genera ; but some general statements, which may lead to sci- 
entific considerations of some importance, may be possible and 
permissible under the circumstances. 

The Foraminifera, with Observations on their Distribution. 
Saint Helena, Nebraska, seems to me to be the most typical 
locality in the region under consideration. In samples of 
chalk from this locality large forms of Textularia globulosa of 
Ehrenberg are the most common and the most characteristic 
fossils. Here the species presents its ideal characteristics. 
The chambers are inflated and spherical, and the shell is ro- 
bust and widens rapidly toward the larger end. This same 
shell, be it remembered, ranges throughout the Niobrara of 
America from Texas to Manitoba, and it is one of the most 
conspicuous forms at certain horizons in the chalk of Europe. 
Associated with Textularia globulosa is a smaller shell that is 
proportionately thinner and narrower and every way less ro- 
bust. In some places this smaller form is the prevailing type. 
It has been regarded as a distinct species, and was figured by 
Dawson, in the paper already cited, under :hename of Textu- 
laria ])yyma;a. While these two forms gr(*Je into each other 
perfectly when a sufficient number of specimens is examined 
it will be profitable for the present to keep them apart, inas- 
much as the distribution of the two types presents some facts 
worthy of consideration. Recall for a moment the geograph- 
ical and bathymetrical conditions of the region while the chalk 
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excrescences, and again the later chambers may be simply 
heaped together in inextricable disorder. Everything suggests 
abnormal, if not positively diseased, conditions. The depau- 
perating effects of unfavorable environment seem to have 
acted in three ways : first, to retard growth and thus produce 
the pygmaian type ; second, to cause deformity by unsymmet- 
rical growth even when the biserial arrrangement is main- 
tained; third, to interfere with the biserial arrangement of 
the later formed chambers among the more vigorous individ- 
uals, and to produce all possible types of departure from 
normal regularity. 

In all the thousands of specimens examined I have seen 
nothing corresponding to Bailey's figure of Textnlaria ameri- 
cana, nor have I been able to recognize as many species as 
Ehrenberg described from the region along the Missouri. 
There are endless variations, many of which would doubtless 
have been formerly regarded as of specific value; but, after 
all, I can see no reason for regarding all the textularians of 
the region, with their countless variations as to size and pro- 
portions, including departures from symmetry and biseriality, 
as other than varieties of a single species which for the pres- 
ent we may call Textularia ylobulosa Ehrenberg. 

While Textularia seems to have flourished best in the 
deeper and purer waters remote from shore, the reverse is true 
of another group of forms that have usually been identified 
with Ehrenberg's Hot alia glohnlotfa or liotalia aspera. Ac- 
cording to Brady, these may all be referred to the genus 
Globigerina and represent a single species, the Globifjerina 
cretacea of d'Orbigny. The f(»rnis in question present a wide 
range of variation among themselves, but the average or ideal 
consist of one or two spirally arranged whorls of rapidly in- 
creasing globular chambers the walls of which are thin and 
perforated by relatively large foramina. Among the depart- 
ures from the average type there are some with few, large 
chambers, agreeing well with G. buUoides ; while in slides from 
Saint Helena there are occasional individuals in which the 
last chambers are curiously elongated so as to impart to the 
entire shell an aspect identical with Brady's species, Globiy- 
erina diyitata. The earlier formed chambers are in all re- 
spects like those of the typical Globigerina cretacea^ and it 
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will be in perfect accord with biological conceptions to regard 
the peculiarities of the individuals in question as due to acci- 
dental variations in the form of the terminal chambers, and 
not as permanent characters indicating a distinct species. 
The young of the Globigerinse float at the surface, but as the 
shells, with age, increase in size and thickness the animals 
sink through the water and their minute tests become mingled 
with those of other species that spend their entire life in the 
ooze at the bottom. Now Brady's specimens of Globigerina 
diyitata came from bottom dredgings. The species was never 
taken with the tow-net at the surface. It is probable that in 
each case the abnormal chambers were added after the organ- 
ism came to final rest amid the bottom ooze; and it is at least 
possible that the abnormality noticed may be due to the fact 
that amid this ooze the restrictions to normal growth are very 
much greater than those affecting the animals when floating 
freely near the surface. We have seen in the deformed and 
otherwise abnormal textularians that the simple prot<>plasm 
making up the bodies of Foraminifera responds to changes of 
environment in such a way as profoundly to affect the form 
and proportions of the shell; and it is quite possible that, in 
the crowded conditions existing upon the sea bottom, some 
individuals were so unfavorably situated as seriously to inter- 
fere with normal, symmetrical growth. It is an interesting 
fact that the deformed specimens of Globigerina are associa- 
ted with the vigorous symmetrical types of Textularia at 
Saint Helena. Nearer the shore, as indicated by the material 
laid down at Sioux City, Hawarden, Auburn, and other points 
east of the Iowa boundary, the Globigerina? flourished in 
greater profusion than farther west, and evidence of distor- 
tion, or any interference with normal growth, among the 
multitudes of vigorous looking individuals that crowd the 
strata in this marginal part of the Niobrara basin, are ex- 
tremely rare. 

While Textularia and Globigerina are the predominent 
types in the region under consideration, there are other genera 
that show similar peculiarities of distribution. For example, 
a very beautiful species of Truncatulina, or probably Anonia- 
lina, is somewhat common at certain levels in the exposures 
at Saint Helena and Yankton, but there is not even a trace of 
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it in the deposits east of the Sioux river. Specimens of Buli- 
mina are not rare, and Polystomella, Cristellaria, and Frondi- 
eularia, occur occasionally at the western localities named, 
but farther east they are so far unknown. On the other hand, 
there are some genera peculiar to the region east of the Sioux, 
but it would scarcely add anything to the force of the facts 
already stated to enumerate them. 

Probable cause of the diffekences observed. 

Is it possible to assign any cause for the observed differ- 
ences in the foraminiferal faunas of the eastern and western 
portions of the Sioux river region? Remember that from the 
beginning of the Dakota age to near the close of the Niobrara 
the region was practically one of progressive subsidence. 
There are evidences that we cannot now discuss of numerous 
oscillations of level, but on the whole the tendency of the sea 
bottom and the adjacent lands was downward. During the 
culmination of the peculiar conditions characterizing the 
Niobrara, the sea was clear and had considerable depth, but 
not abysmal, over the present sites of Yankton and Saint 
Helena; while farther east the waters were shallower and 
may sometimes have been polluted by rock detritus to a slight 
extent during the upward phases of oscillation, or during pe- 
riods of excessive rainfall. All the evidence suggests a clear 
peaceful sea with its bottom gradually sloping away from the 
shore to only moderate depths. Upon the bottom of this sea 
the textularians flourished, while floating near the surface 
were the younger, individuals of the globigerine forms already 
noticed. Either floating in the water or resting upon the 
bottom were the peculiar coralline plants of which the bodies 
called respectively coccoliths and rhabdoliths were constitu- 
ent parts. 

Now, the differences noted between the textularians at 
Saint Helena and those at Sioux City and Auburn are in some 
way connected with differences in physical conditions at the 
points mentioned. The only differences that are readily sug- 
gested are the differences in the depth and in the amount of 
earthy sediments over different portions of the area. 

No one can tell how such slight differences of environment 
would react on the simple living matter of Textularia, but 
that they did affect it profoundly becomes obvious upon 




l(i<» The A it* erica ft Gtolugi**. 

f'.mpiiriiig the j^hell? of the beautiful sviamrtrirAi thriftv- 
Jf*fik:ngf>peeizDens from SaintHelena vith thct«e4»f the starved. 
imp'^tTerished, deformed specimen* fr''»m Sioux iiiy ^nd Au- 
burn. In the <*ase of the gl obi peri ne fi.»rm« that during mi>st 
of their livi-* float near the surface, thr condition of the bot- 
v*Jii vas not a matter of s>^» much moment. The vater at the 
surface was doubtless clear en«»ugh for their purp»c«s<-, for even 
the small amount <»f sediment discharged int^* the sea by the 
sluggish, nearly base- leveled streams must have Vteen limited 
to the li.twer strata of the water. Near the surface, t<H'. ftKKl 
was doubtless e^'en more abundant than it was at the same 
depth farther west^ and thus it happened that near the shore 
the Globigerin* flourished, and their fu]] grown shells, bear- 
ing every indication of life under most favorable conditions. 
Settled down among the unhealthy and depauperat«<i tesrtulari- 
ans to which life had been a j>erjx-tual strugg]e with adverse 
surroundings. The shallow-watt-r chalk contains iargr num- 
bers of shells of vigorous Globigeriniemingit-d with many small 
and deforuuHi shells of Tt-xtulari^e. whilr tht- deep-water 
chalk abounds in robust textularians with ri]ativrJv few 
Globigerinje. Among the globigi-rint- >hr':Is of thr deefier 
water are a fi-w rather remarkabU- n)t»!:str«»siTit->. 

CoMIWRISoX WITH K\t,l.l>H 1 HAl.K. 

An attempt was made to corn pan- ov.r Ar.ii riran ehalk with 
that of Kngland, but the opp»»rtunit its f.»rjri-i ting tht- desired 
number of examples from abroad win n«»t g.^nl and the re- 
sults are not altogether satisfactory. Kr..«i:gh. however, was 
determined to demonstrate thr prtSiiH*f jrj Knglish chalk of 
the same sp<»cies i»f TfXtularia anti i^Ii-bigirina that are s«> 
common alt>ng the Missoiiri; tliere an- c.ostiy a:iii-d species 
<»f Frondieularia. Hulimina. and Tr;::u'at..liria : tht-rr an- also 
prisms from the outer layer of lniH*vrar.r.;s >ht!!s: whilt- en- 
closing and im\>iTfectly ct-menting togtihrr all the larger 
objtvts an* minute, dust -like coeroliths th^t oannot Ix- distin- 
guished from those making up >o largv a ptrctr.tagt* of the 
dopixiit« of the Nii>brara. Thr cor.i*':v.si.»ns - » '."nff agn reached 
by KhronlM»rg and Hailev* as t** tho idtniity f Kjr.'jvt-an and 
MiMOtiri river chalk seem to Iv fu;iy « staMished. The water 

of Amt^rican t)eol<»»siNi^ autl NHinraliMN. ]• :wN: :>4:{ 
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in which the English chalk was deposited was probably deeper 
than the Niobrara sea between the present site of Yankton 
and the eastern shore, somewhere near the middle of Iowa. 
Neither sea was necessarily very deep. As to our Sioux river 
area of deposition I conceive that the lands draining into it 
had subsided practically to base level, and that therefore 
chalk may have been deposited within a few miles of shore. 
The singular absence of corals, sea-urchins, and all the higher 
forms of marine invertebrate life, except one species of Ino- 
ceramus and one of Ostrea, requires explanation, but at 
present there is none to olFer. The seas of the English chalk 
were somewhat richer in respect to such types of life than 
ours; but, compared with many other seas, their striking 
poverty in all but lowly organized microscopic forms must be 
acknowledged. 

The practical identity of conditions in the two widely sep- 
arated regions we have been comparing remains a fact of 
much scientific interest. While, in the forms of coccospheres 
and Foraminifera, the lowly and the obscure of earth's or- 
ganic hosts were revelling in peaceful and unpolluted seas in 
the longitude of the first meridian and contributing their 
dead skeletons to form the chalk of Europe, far away to the 
west, beyond the 90th meridian, more than a quarter of the 
way around the globe and separated from the first area by an 
abysmal ocean and a continental mass of land, there was 
another clear sea with low flat shores in which the same or 
very similar humble types of life were contributing material 
to form the chalk beds of Iowa, South Dakota and Nebraska. 



SUMMARY OF FACTS PROVING THE CAMBRIAN 
AGE OF THE WHITE LIMESTONES OF SUS- 
SEX COUNTY, NEW JERSEY. 

By Frank L. Nason. New Brunswick, N. J. 

In the prolongation of the Appalachian system through 
northern New Jersey, eastern New York and beyond, there 
exist areas, some portions of which are white, highly crystal- 
line limestones, while others are blue and more or less unal- 
tered ; the former have generally been assumed to be of 
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Aroluvan age. The basis of this assumption as to the age of 
these rocks is evidently cUie to their association with the 
gneisses and highly metamorphosed rock which form so prom- 
inent a feature of this region, together with their highly 
crystalline condition, and to the general absence of fossils. 
I'pon such evidence, their Archa-an age has not only been 
generally accepted, but considered so positive a fact by many 
authors that such features as they present have been used as 
a factor in determining the supposed Archaean age of lime- 
stones elsewhere, and, in general, as proof positive of pre- 
sedimentarv limestones. 

This determination of these and other crvstalline areas was 
quite natural and consistent at the time it was first made in 
New York and New Jersev: for then the whole sedimentarr 
series was terminated below bv the Potsdam sandstone, and 

* 

everything older was considered as belonging to the Azoic. 
With the pn>gress of geological science, and after the estab- 
lishment of the Cambrian or Taconic svstem of rocks, one hv 
one these pre-Potsdam sedimentaries have been rescued from 
the Azoic or Archiean and their Cambrian age established by 
means of fossils. In general there remain undetermined at 
the present time only the more crystalline and metaniorphic 
regions generally not directly connected with unaltered sedi- 
ments of known age. In many casrs the crystalline areas 
shade otf into fossiiifrnnis strata in undisturbed regions and 
thf ir correlations have bren determined. 

It thus appear^ that many areas of altered sedimentary 
rivks, such as crystalline limestones, schists and quartzites 
still remain in the Arch;ean, simpiv because thrv cannot Vf t 
be correlated with anv known horizon. This is in itself no 
evidence of their true relationships, and is inconsistent with 
prv^per methiHls of ge^^Iogical cornrlation. It is a curious fact 
that the assumption having once been madt* that thest- nx'ks 
wtffx- of Archaean a^r^, the lilh-^Iocjical features that tht-v dis- 
plavvd. rsjH-ciai'.y ir. thr pre><-r.Of of oi'.-rAlrv'ilitt. ^rradually 
oa::ir i«» b^- reiTirvii-vi a> i^r •■: :r. irst-l: •>: thrir Arch. ear. :i;r^-. 

r •' t >< • • ry s : a . ". : :: t . : n: i -^ : ■ • r. '. < : : :t v t , > : :: v* v 1 ^ »U . b< *■: :\ k\ e - 
svTiivvi ::: :• ^ v.\ri :s r-:: r:> : :".t <i^ .i:: ,'.'.. s rvrv : N«rw 
.Itrstv :i- :::^ y 'r :> : z - --:::?< : •-y>:.i'.:::r r •■k- : Aj :-* 
vr Arv : .t-i:: :-j^ \: >^^ a: vi l^^^* : v wr::-: wa- -: j-^-vi 
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in studying the limestone area in northern New Jersey, and 
the facts observed in the field led to serious doubts as to the 
correctness of the views previously held. This led to a de- 
tailed investigation of the area, especially in the vicinity of 
Franklin Furnace, which resulted in accumulating a series of 
related facts which prove conclusively the post-Archaean age 
of all of the limestones and quartzites in this region. These 
results were published by the writer in 1890,* but ow4ng to 
the great length of time during which the former view had 
generally been held, and during which it had come to be con- 
sidered as a positive fact, these conclusions met with a tardy 
acceptance and are still doubted by some. Additional papers 
on this subject have been published by the writer;! and re- 
cently Kemp and Hollick, in an excellent paper J on the north- 
ern portion of the same area extending into New York state, 
reach the same conclusions as a result of their very careful 
work in the field and in the laboratory. It therefore seems to 
be an appropriate time for a concise summary of the facts 
which prove that the white limestones of Sussex county, N. 
J., including the deposits of franklinite and zinc ores, are of 
Cambrian age. This it is proposed to do by establishing the 
truth of the following statements : 

1. The white limestones are continuous with the blue limestones (now 
accepted as of Cambrian age) and every degree of transition may be 
found between them. 

2. Both have the same dip and strike. 

3. Both are conformable with a quartzite also containing Cambrian 
fossils. 

4. Both are unconformable with the gneiss upon which they rest. 

5. Both have in sum total the same chemical comiX)sition and are 
magnesian. 

(J. The altered crystalline condition of the white limest<ine is due to 
the intrusion of igneous masses and to regional metamorphism, while 
the blue limestone never contains such igneous injections. 

7. The presence of certain minerals, especially chondrodite, is not in- 
dicative of geological age. 

1. The continuity. In crossing the strike of the limestones 
from the white to the blue, where there is a continuous expos- 
ure, one of two things is always to be observed: either («) 

♦Ann. Rep. State Geol. of N. J., 1890. 

f American Gkologist, April, 1801; Sept., 1891; March, 1894. Trans. 
Am. Inst. Min. En., Feb., 1894. 

X\\\\\. X. Y. Acad. Sci., vol. vii, 1893. 
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there is a continuous but gradual transition in color and crys- 
talline texture; or (6) there is a brecciated zone. 

{a) In many localities where the white and blue limestones 
lie in close proximity, it is to be observed that the former has 
lost its most striking characteristics. It is no longer coarsely 
crystalline; its color is neither white nor yellowish white, but 
has rather a bluish tinge. The graphite, which, in the coarser 
rock, occurs in bright crystalline scales, appears rather as a 
dull earthy mineral, with occasional bright flecks. The rock 
has usually a pressed appearance, and in many instances a 
distinct slaty cleavage. At this stage the graphite, perhaps, 
would even yet suggest that the limestone should be classed 
with the crystalline series; but within a few feet these char- 
acters change, the rock becomes less and less crystalline, the 
graphite loses the last trace of crystallization and shows as 
cloudy carbonaceous aggregations, and then comes the wholly 
unchanged blue dolomite. This transition is to be seen in a 
score or more of localities; but to make sure that there was 
no possibility of error, the writer had a trench dug across the 
strike of the rocks showing a continuous exposure. The only 
result of this trench was to disclose more detail which served 
to verify the conclusions reached in other localities. 

(/)) In another phase of the observed transition, as has al- 
ready been stated, the rocks are brecciated at the point where 
contact should be observed if they belonged to ditferent hori- 
zons. Instead of the pressed appearance, with consequent de- 
velopment of slaty cleavage, one passes quite suddenly from 
the coarse white limestone to a zone of breccia. This is made 
up in places of practically unchanged, angular blue limestone 
fragments, with interstitial filling of coarsely crystalline, 
white, graphitic limestone. Breccias also occur in the midst 
of large white limestone belts; and distinct fragments of 
limestone are frequently found which are less white, less crys- 
talline and less graphitic than the enclosing mass. If the 
white graphitic limestone is older than the blue, how can it 
contain fragments of it? 

2. Dip and strike. There are many places v.'hich show ex- 
posures of both the blue and white limestones. Their dip is 
the same, and also their strike. Instances may be found 
without number, and the details of many of them are given in 
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the publications cited. Along anticlinal axes one side may be 
wholly white limestone, while the other maj be part blue and 
part whit?, both the latter having the same dip and strike, as 
is shown in one instance in the Riideville quarries, and simi- 
lar facts have been observed elsewhere. 

3. Conformabilitu witk qiiartzite. The blue limestone has 
been shown (loe. cit.) to contain Obolellii cratsa, and is there- 
fore referred to the Lower Cambrian. The quartzite, which 
generally underlies the liraesUmes of the region, contains 
itbundant remains of Olenellna and other fossils, Hnd its age 
is thus positively determined to be Lower Cambrian. 

Wherever studied, both the white and blue limestones are 
found to be conformable with and above this fossiliferouB 
quartzite or sandstone; and therefore they ca)iitot be of Arc/t- 
leati iiije. A good illustration of this may be seen in Uardis- 
tonville, where the graphitic /o«s(7//'ec(jK« quartzite in contact 
with the granite is conformably overlaid with a coarsely crys- 
talline graphitic limestone which gradually passes out into a 
fossiliferous blue limestone overlying the same quartzite. The 
white limestone is continuous with that of the region and is 
everywhere filled with intrusives. 

These relations are diagrummatically represented in the ad- 
joining figure. The sandstone being less atfected by meta- 
morphic action than the limestones, retains its fossiliferous 
contents up to the line of contact with the dike. 




■1 T'lti-onfoi maliihly with the j/neiss. In spite of the fact 
that there is apparent conformability with the franklinite and 
zinc beds of Franklin Furnace, the conformability is only ap- 
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parent and not real. The fossiliferous blue limestones and 
sandstones, dipping to the northwest lie on the upturned edges 
of the series a few hundred feet to the west. But following 
along the strike of both outcrops, the white and the blue, the 
tw^o come together and completely cover the gneiss just north 
of the Trotter mine. 

Instances have been mentioned in this paper where anti- 
clinal axes, one flank being blue and the other white, at one 
end of a hill, have both flanks white at the opposite end. No 
gneissic anticlines have been observed in the valley, while 
anticlinal structure is very common in the white limestones 
and with white and blue, as mentioned. 

The stiitement that gneisses occur interstratified with the 
w^hite limestone is erroneous. There is no phenomenon of the 
kind to be observed. Granite, greenstones, and scapolite dio- 
rite are of frequent occurrence, but they are doubtless erup- 
tives; the granites are certainly so. 

5. Identity in chemical composition. It has always been 
considered that while the blue limestone is magnesian, and 
therefore a dolomite, the white is purely calcareous; and this 
has been used as an argument for considering them as distinct. 
As a matter of fact, however, as the writer has shown by an 
extended series of chemical analyses,* the white limestone is 
also dolomitic, and it was further shown that the percentage 
of magnesia varies from place to place in each, and that spec- 
imens of both can be obtained which have the same compo- 
sition. 

It is true, that in the immediate contact with igneous rocks, 
the carbonate that is present is essentially that of lime, and 
that the rock often shows a decreasing content of magnesian 
carbonate as the eruptive is approached; but this maybe 
readily explained by a consideration of the following facts. 

The white limestones are well charged with crystallized 
minerals; the blue limestone is free from them. The transi- 
tion zones show mineralization in a decreasing degree fron the 
white to the blue. The chemical composition of the white 
and blue rocks does not vary essentially. Magnesia is not 
present in a lixed percentage in dolomitic limestone, and it is 
certainly not constant in the blue one of Sussex county. The 

♦Amkuican (iKOLOOIst. March, 1894. 
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range of magnesia is very great, but it is never absent from 
either variet}" as shown by the analyses. In considering the 
chemical composition of these rocks as a whole, the composi- 
tion and distribution of the minerals contained in the white 
limestone must also be taken into account. These are con- 
fined to the vicinity of eruptive rocks, especially the granites 
and scapolite diorites: and it will be there found that the 
carbonate rock which contains them is now low in magnesia. 
It will also be observed that the principal minerals are those 
high in magnesia, such as phlogopite, biotite, pyroxene, horn- 
blende and especially chondrodite, which is the most abundant 
of all and contains over 50 per cent, of it. Considering, then, 
the foregoing facts, it is impossible to escape the conclusions 
that the magnesia in the minerals has been derived wholly 
from the rock in which they are now found, and that the con- 
taining limestone was formerly a dolomite and has become 
de-dolomitized by the metamorphic action of the intruded 
granites and other eruptives. Were the magnesia now locked 
up in these minerals re-distributed in the form of a carbonate 
through the containing limestone, the result would be a dolo- 
mite in no way distinguishable from either the white or blue 
dolomite. 

6. Present condition of the white limestones due to igneous 
rocks. The white limestones and the blue as well are not 
isolated, the one from the other, but they lie in the same val- 
ley, shifting from side to side with the appearance of granite 
or other intrusive rocks. Moreover, thcf white limestones are 
never found outside of a greatly disturbed belt, and never 
far distant from igneous masses. This point has been touched 
upon so many times that it is hardly necessary to repeat it, 
but the fact is so patent to a field observer that it cannot be 
emphasized too strongly. The crusliing, heat, and pressure, 
resulting from this great complex of intrusions, were amply 
sufficient to completely metamorphose much more refractory 
sediments than these. 

7. Chondrodite not indicative of geological n<fe. The min- 
erals associated with the white limestones have long been 
used as an argument in support of its Archaean age. So many 
of them, however, have been shown in various localities to be 
merely the result of metamorphic action of intruded igneous 
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inasRCB, that this point has almost wholly lost the significance 
it once possessed. By some, however, the mineral ehondro- 
dite is still used in this way with the force and rank of a 
characteristic fossil, since it occurs abundantly in certain 
phases of the white limestone. 

Prof. J. D. Dana* has well observed in a paper on certain 
rocks of the Connecticut valley: **What reason is there in 
J= chemistry or geology why crystals of andalusite and stauro- 

! lite should have been made only in pre-8ilurian time? Anda- 

lusite consists simply of alumina and silica, and staurolite of 
the same along with iron. These three ingredients are now 
and ever have been the most abundant of all the mineral con- 
stituents of the globe." 

To these chondrodite might well be added, along with all 
other minerals, since their production depends upon a union 
of certain chemical elements under the proper physical con- 
ditions and is in no wise a function of geological age. 

In regard to chondrodite, composed as it is of silica, alum- 
ina, magnesia, iron and fluorine, no one would claim that its 
elements were Archiean or restricted to Archjean formations, 
unless, possibly, it might be the fluorine. This latter element, 
however, along with boric acid, is well known to be one of 
the most constant accompaniments of igneous magmas, re- 
vealing itself in the composition of various minerals formed 
by fumarole action. Many instances of this might be given, 
but, as geological literature is full of such, it will be sufficient 
i\ to cite the well known occurrence of topaz in the cavities of 

rhyolites in Colorado and Mexico; while the actual presence 
of hydrofluoric acid in gaseous emanations from the fuma- 
roles in the crater of Vulcano has been shown by actual 
chemical tests by 8cacchi,f and various volatile fluorides are 
known to occur after eruptions as efflorescences at Vesuvius. 

Moreover, the fact that chondrodite is not always of Ar- 
chaean age is proved by its well known occurrence at Mt. 
I Vesuvius in cavities of the ejected blocks of the (-retaceoiis 

f dolomite which forms the pediment of the volcano. Its forma- 

tion there is evidently due to the action of mineralizing vapor, 

*Am. Jour. Sri., Ill, vol. vi. p. IHO, ]8T:i. 
fAtt. Ace. Xapoli, (i. IS?:?, ('out. Min. II, 1874. 
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under great heat and pressure, upon the lim^estone blocks, and 
it is, therefore, a marked instance of contact metamorphism. 

Chondrodite is in fact a mineral resulting from the contact 
action of igneous magmas on magnesian rocks, and, far from 
being a function of their geological age, it is most certainly 
indicative of the close proximity of intruded igneous rocks. 

In conclusion, from the establishment of the continuity of 
the white and the blue fossiliferous limestones in New Jer- 
sey ; their conformability with the fossiliferous Cambrian 
quartzite ; their unconformability with the underlying 
gneisses; their identity of chemical composition; their dif- 
ferentiation only through igneous action ; and their similar- 
ity of dip and strike — the writer has proved their Cambrian 
age and that their reference to the Archaean is no longer 
tenable. 



THE ELK HORN CREEK AREA OF ST. PETER 
SANDSTONE IN NORTHWESTERN 

ILLINOIS. 

By Oscar H. Hekshey, Frecport, 111. 

In the various reports of the Illinois Geological Survey we 
find mentioned and described only three afeas of outcrop of 
the St. Peter sandstone in the state, namely, along Rock river 
from Grand de Tour to Oregon, along the Illinois river in La 
Salle county, and at the Cap au Gres bluff in Calhoun county. 
Nor have I been able to learn from any other published source 
of the surface exposure of this characteristic formation in 
any but the above tracts. So when, some months ago, I acci- 
dentally discovered a considerable outcrop of the sandstone 
in a valley in the extreme western part of Ogle county I made 
a somewhat detailed study of it, which study has resulted in 
bringing to light several perhaps not unimportant facts. 

As indicated by the accompanying map, the outcrop under 
discussion occupies the valley of the Elk Horn creek and 
tributary streams, in Ogle county, about one to seven miles 
southwest of the village of Foreston. It reaches the Carroll 
county line at several points, at the most northern of which it 
extends into that county about half a mile. 

The topograph}" of the tract is essentially that of the drift- 
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IfOfi urcH, modified but ^lif^htly b; glncial nction. The ice 
ML'fiiiH t'l have passed over the coimtry without ubrading the 
roek Burfacf. exi-ept on the crests of tlie highest hille. The 
Hiuouiit of till or boulder c-hiy deposited in the refrion ie in- 
sifrtiilietmt, but theehii'f obstaele to an exauiiiiutioii of the 
Ktratified Tix-kn is i)reseuted by a iiintitle of loesp, whic-h, 
thoiiffh rarely exceedinju; JS or 111 fei-t in tlilekness, is ciiiitinii- 
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Fro. I. Hap of llifi Elk Rnrn crwk arm ol St . Pot«r anditona. 
oiiH over hilltop and valley bottom alike. Here and there, 
however, modern eronion has removed this loess on steep hill- 
BideK, ei<i>e<;iully on the slopes iinderlHin by the sandstone. 

The (|;eotrraj)hieal extent of the oiiteri>p of eaeh formation, 
espeeially of the sands^tone, can he largely determined by the 
topography alone. Beginning with the (Jalena limestone rim 
of the bawin { resembling a basin when vieweti from surround- 
ing bights), we lind it characterized by an undulating topog- 
rajdiy with comparatively gentle slopes. This has been 
etleeted by gliieial aetion. Disi-ending to the Trenton lime- 
sUme we fiiul the raviiies narrower, with steeper slopes, and 
(niteroppiiig meks more iiiimeroiis. Still lower, we eanreadily 
determine the sitnatinn iif the sandstone by comparatively 
narrow, very steep-sided valleys, with all the angles beauti- 
fully rounded oil', instead of being sometimes nlmrp and lin- 
gular as on the surrounding limestone areas. In short, the 
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sandstone presents the singular phenomenon of resisting ero- 
sion well en masse, but yielding very readily on angular 
projections. This is characteristic of the St. Peter sandstone 
throughout its extent, and it has been commented on by many 
writers. 

It is here proposed to give a short description of the differ- 
ent formations observed in the area covered by the map. But 
ft is presumed that the reader is already well acquainted with 
their general characteristics as exposed in other outerops, so 
that only those features which seem peculiar to this vicinity 
will be mentioned. 

Description ofthk Rock Formations. 
Lower Magnesian limestone. Extending for several hun- 
dred yards along the south bank of Elk Horn creek, where it 
crosses the Freeport and Sterling road two and a half miles 
southwest of Foreston, there is exposed a formation which is 
essentially different from the overlying St. Peter sandstone. 
It reaches a hight of 10 feet above the creek level and pre- 
sents the following section, in descending order : 

Feet, 

1. Brecciated siliceous dolomite apparently broken and 

re-cemented on a seashore 1 

2. Greenish and yellow-brown, argilluceous dolomite, and 
thin laminated siliceous shales W 

3. Thick, light-buff or yellow stratum of subcrystalline 
dolomite , 1 

4. Very thin-bedded siliceous dolomite and chert 4 

5. Heavy-bedded dolomite, like No. 3, exposed to the 
creek level, about .• 1 

The brecciated limestone at the surface of the formation is 
perhaps the most interesting of all. A stratum of dolomite 
which was originally laid down and lithified to a compact 
condition, has been broken up into angular fragments of vari- 
ous sizes reaching as much as one foot or more in length, 
which have been thrown together in a confused mass and re- 
cemented, apparently by the same dolomitic substance. The 
breccia as here exposed averages one foot in thickness, but it 
reaches as much as several feet in some other places. The 
contact with the overlying sandstone is not well exposed, but 
it is presumed to be unconformable. Now of the three chief 
processes by which limestone breccias may be produced, 
namely, (1) by pressure, chiefly lateral, as in the Devonian 
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limestone in Iowa, (2) by the dissolving of some portion of 
the stratum subsequent to the formation, lithifiication, and 
elevation of the rocky strata above sea level, brecciation of 
the remainder, and recementation,by percolating waters, as in 
the dolomites of the Ozark series in Missouri, and (3) by the 
breaking up of a stratum by the waves on a rocky sea shore 
previous to the deposition of the overlying formations, as in 
the .Ix)wer Magnesian limestone in Wisconsin, the last is 
considered (after having studied the matter as closely as pos- 
sible with the very limited outcrop) as the only process by 
which the breccia under discussion could have been produced. 

The two heavy-bedded doloniitic strata, numbers 3 and 5, 
resemble the Galena limestone and still more strongly the Buff 
limestone underlying the Trenton proper. But they are more 
compact, finer grained, and lighter colored than the Galena, 
and are a purer dolomite than the Butf, which always contains 
considerable argillaceous material. Furthermore, there is a 
tendency to develop exfoliation or something similar to it, by 
No. 5, on erosion. The very thin-bedded silicious dolomite. 
No. 4 of the section, is characteristic of this formation, no- 
where appearing in any of the formations above or below. 
Enclosed between two heavy-bedded pure dolomite strata, its 
wliite, cherty, one inch layers are in strong contrast to them. 
There are also thin layers of pure sand. 

There are indications of fossils, mostly the almost obliter- 
ated casts of gastropods, in the dolomite. One imperfect 
specimen was secured, but the formation may be considered 
as only slightly fossiliferous. 

With what formation of neighboring states may this be 
correlated? Of the few wells in the immediate vicinity, one 
at least penetrates the limestone, but not to any considerable 
depth. So the only means of determining its thickness is the 
outcrop, which has a vertical extent of 10 feet. It is very 
probable, however, that it extends down many feet below the 
creek level. From the outcrops and well sections of the St. 
Peter sandstone in Illinois and neighboring portions of Wis- 
consin, no intercalated stratum of limestone or sluile has ever 
been reported. Nor does it at all seem probable that here in 
this one small spot in the early Silurian sea, dolomite and 
shale would be deposited, while sandstone was being laid 
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down for hundreds of miles in every direction. On the con- 
trary, whenever, in passing downward through the St. Peter 
sandstone, the limestone is reached, it is classed as Lower 
Magnesian or Calciferous limestone, and the sandstone beds 
which are intercalated with it as Calciferous sandstone. I 
shall follow this classification here for the following, in addi- 
tion to the above reasons. The dolomite, shale, chert, and 
breccia here discussed, are an exact imitation of portions of 
the Lower Magnesian of Wisconsin and Missouri. Moreover, 
the same erosion interval appears to be present here as has 
been shown to exist in Wisconsin between the Lower Magne- 
sian limestone and St. Peter sandstone. A slight nonconform- 
ity is doubtless proven by the phenomena of the breccia ; but 
a greater unconformity is inferred from the following facts: 
Over the highest part of the dolomite exposure the sandstone 
is about 75 feet thick. To the south and west the sandstone 
sometimes reaches 100 feet or more above the creek, and yet 
the creek bed shows sandstone. Also, a short distance east of 
a 6 foot exposure of the dolomite it was only reached in a 
well at 30 feet below the creek level, although both dolomite 
and sandstone are apparently nearly horizontal at this place. 
Furthermore, the St. Peter sandstone is 207 feet thick in 
Stephenson county to the north, and about 200 feet thick at 
the outcrop on Rock river. It is evident that there is consid- 
erable variation in the thickness of the sandstone in this por- 
tion of the state. But the upper surface of the sandstone 
appears to be nearly even ; hence it must be the lower surface 
whose unevenness produces this variability in thickness. This, 
of course, is caused by a very uneven surface of the Lower 
Magnesian limestone, which was most probably produced by 
subagrial erosion in northwestern Illinois, as in Wisconsin. It 
must be acknowledged that the evidence supporting the 
hypothesis of a Cambro-Silurian land surface in Ogle county, 
Illinois, is very weak ; but there must have been one small 
spot on the site of the present Elk Horn valley that was an 
island over wOiich the waves broke just previous to the depo- 
sition of the St. Peter sandstone. 

The altitude of the top of the Lower Magnesian limestone 
in the Elk Horn valley is about 800 feet above the sea, mak- 
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ing this the highest point, so far as known, reached by this 
formation within the state of Illinois. 

*S7. Peter sandstone. This formation, as the map shows, 
underlies about ten square miles in the valley of the Elk Horn 
creek and its tributaries. Beginning in the valley of the 
main stream a short distance southwest of Foreston, it fol- 
lows the creek to Brookville on the Carroll county line. North 
from Brookville it occupies the valley of a smaller creek for 
several miles, and at two or three points passes into Carroll 
county. From the main body of the out<?rop near the Free- 
port and Sterling road, one broad arm runs west three and a 
half miles reaching a half mile into Carroll county. The exacf 
boundary of the area is very sinuous, as it is dependent on 
the ravines and valleys and on small faults which have been 
detected in various parts of the tract although obscured by 
the overlying loess. 

The St. Peter sandstone has been too often described to re- 
quire a minute description here. There are, however, some 
features which may be peculiar to this region. The iron con- 
cretions, **like broken iron pots," found in the Wisconsin and 
Rock river outcrops, are absent. The entire mass has been 
stained with oxide of iron by percolating waters and is 
brightly colored, red and yellow predominating. The lowest 
exposed strata are heavy-bedded and tolerably solid; but the 
great mass of the formation is laminated and loose. There is 
a six foot stratum of light green shale near the top, which is 
persistent throughout the area and is overlain by one or more 
heavy-bedded, partially lithified strata of white or light gray 
sandstone, constituting the top of the formation. AJ[)Out the 
center of the northwest arm of the outcrop there is an expos- 
ure in a bluff of 05 feet thickness of sandstone. This locality 
is interesting because of the beautiful false-bedding. The 
strata dip rapidly in all directions. One portion may dip 
south as much as 80*^, and the sandstone immediately above it 
may dip north, east f)r west at the same rate. This confused 
stratification could not have been produced except near the 
surface of the sea, and from the fact that the dip is in all di- 
rections, it is considered verv probable that here was a verv 
shallow sj)ot, perhaj)s at times a low island or sand bank in 
the midst of the Silurian sea. Other places also show false 
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bedding, dipping, however, more decidedly in one given direc- 
tion. Resting upon the upturned edges of these layers, there 
is generally one thick horizontal layer of sandstone near the 
top of the formation. Evidently the subsidence was in 
progress which resulted in the deposition of the Buff' lime- 
stone. As already intimated, the thickness of this formation 
in this area is only from 75 feet to somewhat over 100 feet, 
while in all directions from it in northwestern Illinois the 
thickness is not less than 200 feet. It attains an elevation 
above sea level of nearly 900 feet, a little less than in the Rock 
river outcrop. 

The Buff limestone. This underlies a narrow strip skirting 
the sandstone on its southern and western side. It is a mod- 
erately thick-bedded, butf or light brown dolomite, argilla- 
ceous, and nearly free from fossils. Its thickness is about 20 
feet, thinning out to the northeast. It passes, by insensible 
gradations upward into the Blue limestone and downward into 
the St. Peter sandstone. Hence its lower portion is very sandy 
and sometimes shaly. Its designation as Buff limestone is 
deceptive, for under cover it is just as frequently blue as the 
Trenton above it. . Perhaps the term Pecatonica limestone 
would be more appropriate, as it is best exposed in the Peca- 
tonica valley, near the Wisconsin line, and northward. 

Trenton or Blue limestone. This surrounds the sandstone 
outcrop and is exposed in four quarries and a number of 
smaller excavations. When drilled through, it is of a deep 
blue colpr; but generally on outcrop it is a thin-bedded, light 
blue-gray or light brown, very fossiliferous limestone and dol- 
omite, with a few very thin layers of shale. In the vicinity 
of the small fault marked on the northern portion of the map, 
it is characterized by the vast amount of fossils with which 
it 18 thickly packed. 

What makes this locality doubly interesting is that, besides 
the small fault above mentioned, it shows an unconformity or 
hiatus between the St. Peter sandstone and the Trenton lime- 
stone. The very fossiliferous thin-bedded Trenton limestone 
rests directly on the sandstone, the Butl" limestone, which sep- 
arates them around the south and west boundary of the area, 
being here absent. The upper stratum of the sandstone is a 
loose, unstratilied mass, about two feet thick, which is com- 
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posed of gund and clay, with no calcai'cou£i material. Now, 
the !St. Peter eandetoiie in this re(;ioD is alwaytt distinctly 
Htrutificd and fn-c from cluy. Thin particular stratum is more 
like the gee»t or residual material which has collected over 
the sandstone in the Driflless Area. Moreover, it contains 
redditih brown oxidi^ of iron in patches, which iron stain re- 
sembles that found in surface clays at tlie present day, and 
dilFers decidedly from the iron stains so common in the sand- 
stone. Over this loose eand tlicre arc a few inclies of dark 
brown St ratifiedclny, which woiii<l be exactly imitated were our 
present black soil washed away and redoposited by curr<>nt9 
ofwHt<-r. Over this lies the fossilifcrous Trenton limestone. 
Nowhere in this region have 1 found such strong evidences of 
a land surface and soil in Silurian tiroes. The Trenton lime- 
stone is here about 40 feet thick. The Biitf limestone is 
present as indicated bj' outcrops and well sections, in all di- 
rections from this locality. As there is no stratigraphic break 
between the sandstone and Bntf limestone when it is present, 
the land surface here shown to have existed must have been 
small, probably an island a few S'luare miles in area. Similar 
spots of absence of tile BuH' limestone iiavc been reported 
from the Rock river urea and other places in northwestern 
Illinois, and there thus seems to have been a slight but ex- 
tended disturbance in this region during the earlier portion of 
the Trenton period. 

TliK O'lleini liiiiesliiw. This underlies all the higher upland 

country, but it is scarcely anywhere exjiosed. Its thickness 

here is not over mO feet, while in Stephenson county to the 

north it is IfiU feet, and about tialena and Dubuque 850 feet. 

I)i.:i-iJKM.»TiiiNs "K TiiK Akk.\, 

The area whose geolofiy is under discussion is crossed by 
three anticlinal axi-s. The main iixiw tivnds from northwest 
H> southeast iind is a continuation of the Grand de Tour— La 
Salle anticlinal, which is the chief axis of northern Illinois. 
Thi< aiilieline in the Klk Horn district is not very prominent, 
the strata dipping in lioth directions frtmi the crest at a rate 
not exceeding So fii-t per mile. This alone could rot hnve 
brought till- St. IVt.T sandstone to light; but it is the inter- 
section of this with two east and west antielinals whlcl^ 
has so elevated the formation that streootB 
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bare. These two secondary axes are so close together that the 
synclinal trough between is almost imperceptible. It is rath- 
er to he described us a flat-topped uplift from one to two 
miles wide, with a slight axis or ridge at either side of it. 
But from the fact that these two bordering ridges diverge and 
become more easily distinguishable tn the west, I prefer to 
consider them as two anticlines. They sweep across the dis- 
trict in slightly curved lines, trending in a general east and 
west direction, and concave to the north. On a line directly 
south from the city of Freeport, the curvature is.rather more 
decided than further east or west, the u."£es there turning from 
a slightly south of east to a slightly north of east direction. 
It has been observed that all the deformations of this portion 
of Illinois which come in by gently curved lines from Iowa 
turn rather abruptly toward the east-northeast on or near this 
same north and south line. From this fact, and because there 
was sometimes a small island and always an ascent to an ele- 
vated part of the sea bottom on the site of the present Elk 
Horn valley, it is inferred that this line occupies the position 
of the crest of a southern prolongation of the ancient area of 
uplift which has been frequently denominated the "Isle of 
Wisconsin." This, in the subsequent rcfelevntion and corru- 
gation of the territory, would determine the position of the 
most southern point of the various anticlinals which Chamber- 
lin, McGee, and other geologists have shown to sweep around 
the Isle of Wisconsin in approximately concentric courses. 

Of the two east and west anticlines crossing this area, the 
northern one is the most prominent. The dip on the north 
side is about 100 feet per mile, or 1,7°. This is soon decreased 
to about 40 feet per mile and so conlinues six miles to the 
axis of the next synclinal, which lies on the Stephenson and 
Ogle county line. This synclinal is occupied by an upland 
ridge, underlain by Niagara limestone, the edge of which is 
only four miles distant from the outcropping sandstone, and 
less than 100 feet higher. The westward prolongation of the 
antieline is occupied by the valley of Carroll creek, where 
Hod. James Shnw, in his "Geology of Northwestern Illinois," 
describes a slight axis. Eastward from this area, the posi- 
tion of the viilhy of Leaf river was probably largely deter- 
f tbis anticline; for it is the rule in this part of the 
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state that the streams occupy the anticlinals, and the larger 
iiphind ridges the synclinals. 

As already intimated, the dip between the two secondary 
axes of the area is very slight. But on the south side of the 
southern anticlinal the dip averages 120 feet per mile or 
2.04^. This, however, is not continued far, as the strata soon 
rise into another anticlinal. 

Besides these reguhir deformations, there are numerous 
local disturbances, the chief of which are small faults. One 
only will be. described. This is two and a half miles south- 
west of Foreston, and the exposed portion shows the disloea* 
tion of the St. Peter sandstone and Trenton limestone. The 
strike is northwest to southeast. The dip is about 30° to the 
southwest. The downthrow is on the southwest side (on the 
anticlinal side), and amounts to 40 feet. This small fault is 
noteworthy, from its being the only one in this portion of the 
state where the actual contact can be observed. 

SlMMAKY. 

The history of this area, and its features of special inter- 
est, may be summed up as follows: 

Histarjh (a) Deposition of the Lower Magnesian or Cal- 
cifertuis limestone, (b) Probable elevation above sea level 
and erosion of valleys, (c) Existence of a small island lying 
ort' the southern point of the Isle of \Vis<'onsin. The waves 
beat about this island and over it, forming a thin breccia, 
(d) Deposition of the St. Peter sandstone. The sea in the 
vicinity of the now submerged island was shallow, and at 
times one or more sandv islets mav have existed to the west 
of the old island site, as indicated by the irregular stratifica- 
tion, (e) Deepening of the sea and the f(»rmation of the 
But!' t>r Pecatiuiica limestone, accompanietl l»y a slight eleva- 
tion in the nt»rtheastern portion of the area, forming a small 
island, (f) Slight erosion and slight soil production on this 
island, (g) Decided submergence of the entire region, and 
deposition of the Trenton, (lalena. Cincinnati, and Niagara 
strata over it. (h) Last elevati(»n above the sea level, accom- 
panied by the formation of slight anticlinals and many small 
faults, (i) Erosion of the present valleys. 

F^utHTtM of Mptciul in(vri:sf. (a) The ])arallelism of the 
Lower XnflMiaiail liiuedtone of WisctMisin and the Klk Horn 
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area in their superior member consisting of breccia, and in 
there being a well marked erosion unconformity at its surface 
in Wisconsin and an inferred one (supported by some facts As 
noted) in northwestern Illinois, (b) The similarity, inlitho- 
logical constitution, between the Lower Magnesian limestone 
outcrops seen by the writer in Missouri and in the Elk Horn 
area, both displaying several features peculiar, as I believe, 
to this formation, (c) False-bedding is rare elsewhere in the 
St. Peter sandstone, but is common in this area, (d) Depos- 
its at the contact of the sandstone and Trenton limestone 
which seem to indicate conditions of soil formation, (e) The 
confirmation of Mr. W J McGee's suggestion, in his memoir 
on the **Pleistocene History of Northeastern Iowa," that the 
elevation of the strata to such a degree as to permit the St. 
Peter sandstone to outcrop at several points in Illinois is due 
to the intersection of diiferent members of a system of paral- 
lel undulations, developed in Iowa and continued eastward in 
Illinois, with the Grand de Tour-La Salle anticlinal. 



HISTORY OF INSTRUCTION IN GEOLOGY AND 

PALi«:ONTOLOGY IN GERMAN 

UNIVERSITIES.* 

By Kakl a. von Zittel. Munich, Bavaria. 
In the fimdamt'iital n'searchj'S of thf» precodinj? and the bojrinning of 
the present centuries, by virtue of which Geology and Paljpontolo^y 
rose to the dijrnity of independent natural sciences, German institutions 
boro only a very insignificant part. The hijrher academies of that pe- 
riod could boast as a rule of but a sin^rle professor of natural history, 
who usually combined instruction in botany and X(M)lojfy, and sometimes 
also in mineralojry. The work of the modern field-j^eoloijist and topog- 
rapher was carried on in those days merely by mining engineers, to 
whom, indeed, we are indebted for the first truly scientific rejiorts on 
the areal geology of a region. Lehmann (ITUO) and Fiichsel (1702) j)ub- 
lishecl as long ago as the last century the results of theirobservationson 
certain mining districts in ThQringia, established and defined the idea 
of "formations" (as for e.xample the Kupferschiefer, Zechstein, Roth- 
liegendes, etc.), and worked out the stratigraphy for the ThUringer 
states. Fiichsel even went so far as to attempt a cartographical deline- 
ation of his observations, and this, the first geoh)gical map ♦•ver con- 
structed, he proceeded furtht^r t«) elucidate by means of profiles. The 

•Translated, with permission of tiie author, from Die deutschcn Vttiversituten (ed- 
ited by Prof. W. Lexis, Berlin, 1^94). by Charles R. Eastman, Ph. D., Saint Paul, Minn. 
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flnt In MimlebOMR), then In Herlin. and itHfor.' toni; i-von hi ih>- smalkr 
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universities, a second either full or assistant professorshij) in geolojry 
and paiieontology was established in addition to that in mineralogy. 
At present thore are three full professors in Berlin and two in Bonn, 
(iottin«:en, Leip/ic. Marburg, Munich, and Strassburg: most of the other 
universities retain a full professor in either geology or mineralogy, and 
an assistant professor in palaeontology. On the individual accomplish- 
ments and the special services rendered toscienct? by many of the occu- 
pants of these chairs is based the claim which German universities have 
to make on the building up and furtherance of geology and palteontol- 
ogy. 

Among the older institutions of Prussia, lierlin was from the first 
the best equipped in facilities for instruction, in rich collections and li- 
braries, and in a strong corps of teachers. The researches of Gustav 
Rose, liammelsberg, and Justus Rt>th in lithology, chemical geology, 
and vuicanism, the fruitful inquiries of E. Heyrich in the department 
of structural and historical geology, together with his geological recon- 
naissance of Silesia and the base of the Hartz. the pioneer investigations 
of Ehrenbergon microscopic rock-building organisms, both recent and 
fossil, as well as the unfortunately too scantily recognized work of 
Oschatzin the construction of microscopic sectionsof minerals and rocks, 
all contribntiid to make Berlin, even after the death of Leojiold von 
liuch, a leading center of geological and palH»ontological research. In 
December, 1848. the DrutHcht Geologucfie GenelUchaft. sprang into being; 
and with it a periodical was founded, which down to the present mo- 
ment has continued to exercise a most yniwerful influence on the growth 
of geology and palaeontology. 

Bonn vied for a long time with Berlin for the precedence. By a for- 
tunate coincidence there was gathered here, about the middle 
of the ct^ntury. a notable company of scientists, such as Nogger- 
alh. Bischof, (ioldfuss, Ferdinand Roemer, Mohr, CJerhardt vom Hath, 
Volgelgesang, Zirkel, and von Dechen, director of mining industries, 
all of whom were highly prominent in their various s{)ecialties. Von 
I )echen's geological atlas of the Rhine country and Westphalia, which 
api>eared in JJo sheets on a scale of 1 : 80,000. and was accompanied by 
two volumes of t<'xt. was the first geological map of a considerable part 
of (iermany executed on a large scale. It remains to-day a remarkable 
instance of precise observation, and builds thir foundation of all subse- 
quent surveys. The publication of von Dechen 's (hoynoatUehe Nrbtr- 
xirhtMkarte con Ctnitral Enrojm, in 18(59, rendered the r<»sultsof geological 
investigations universally accessible. Ferdinand U(K*mer's Rheiniachei^ 
Srhitfergebirg, Ai\(X (ioldfuss's Petrffactn (r£'rw<i/ii/f, will endure as noble 
m(mumeuts to the patient industry and accuracy of German investiga- 
tors; while G. Bischof 's renowned Lekrbuch der pliytdkalurhen und rhem- 
Urhen O eologie opi'i\vi\ up in an original manner a new and quite unex- 
plored territory, and affected a permanent modification of the current 
theories of volcanic action and the origin and metamorphism of rocks. 
In Bonn also originated the modern reform in ix*lrography. The light 
thrown by H. Clifton Sorby's investigations into the microstructure of 
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rock-formiiiy: mim*rais was first rrcoifiiizcMi in its trii«' sijrniflcHiice hy 
Frrdinund Zirkol (nc»w of I.iMpzir). whow fiirthrr (U»vf*lt»i»ment and 
rrfiiicmt'iit (>r thf subject put an end to th<* )on^ fNTiixi f>f sta^natifm in 
IM'tPo^Taphy. At tln' head of tii»' modern scIkm)! of tH>lro>rrHpht*rs 
stands first of all Zirk^l. alongside of whom Rosenhiisch and Cohen (of 
II«'idelb«;rjr and Strassburj;) ar«' none the less cons}MCiioiis. not only on 
account of tlieir penetratinjur researches, but also for havinir devis^Ml 
most skillful means for brin^inj; the principles of physics and crystal- 
optics to bear on the microsc(^pic analysis of rocks. 

The I'niversity of Halh', Prussia, when* (iermar, Fr. Hoffman. Kefer- 
stein, (iirard. and von Fritsch were en<;a^ed as «rcolojrists. and (tielx^l 
and Hurmeister as paheoniolo^ists. lays claim to important servic«»s in 
till' advancement of L'»'olo>^y and pahrontoloiry. lireslau, since its call- 
ing, in I8.V», of Ferdinand Uoemer. thi* leadinir authority on Pala»o/.c»ic 
formations, to a professor's chair, has been the traininsr sch(H)l t»f a larjr»» 
number of (iermany's ablest and for the most part still livinjr jr**"!"^- 
^rists and pala^ontolojrists, such as von Seebach, Schliiter. Hermann 
Credner. Kck, Dames, Tietze, and numorous others. 

The be^innin^ of the present century found a vijrorous scientific lift* 
pulsatin^; in (ioltingen Tniversity, Hannover. The ideas of Werner, Al- 
exander von Huml>oldt. and Leoinild von Much fell here on fertile 84>il. 
While Blumenbach had early gras|H»d the imixirtant significance of 
fossils as means for identifying different strata, his successors, Haus- 
mann, whose investigations were by no means confined to mineralogy 
alone. Sartorius von Waltershausen. and C von Seebach. rose lo a still 
higher degree of influence among German geologists. Sartorius in par- 
ticular, through his monographs on F^tna, on the physical geography of 
Iceland, and on the climatic conditicms of former peri(Mls, enriched sci- 
ence with works of rare learning and of |x»rmanent value. 

Among the universities of central and southern Germany, those in 
Heidelberg, Leipzic, Munich and Tiibingt'n are the most imijortant. 
Heidelberg commanded, as early as the thini decade of the century, an 
advanced |)ositionin the linesof geological and pahiM>ntological progress. 
In the p<'rson <>f (.'. C von Leonhard. C(»mpiler of the Muierahgittrhen 
TiiHchnbuch and founder of the Nciufi Jnhrhvrhfilr }finrrahgie, (reidoffif, 
nfuf Pttrt'faktinkun(U (which, together with the ZtitHchrift der deufwhfti 
f/mlof/iMr/nn (i(»dhrfuift, is the most im|M)rtant of all |H'riodicals in geol- 
ogy and paheontology). the university |M)Sessed a lecturer of charming 
elcKpience. and a brilliant student of volcanic action and eruptive rocks. 
By his side stood H. (J. IJronn, professor <^f z«)ology and paheontology, a 
man (jf prodigious sclKJlarshij): his l.fthiHi (iiognoMtii'u is one of the bul- 
warks of geoUigical and paheontological literature, while his Geitchirhte 
(fiT Xntur and fndtj- Pah'o/ifn/ot/irNft were for many yi-ars most indlsjx^n- 
sible requisites for every worker in paheontology. The i)etrographical 
studies of K. Hlum also «)rcupy an envial)le positi»>n in the geological 
literature of (iermany. 

In Leipzic, beginnin;: with ISTi, ('. F. Naumann lectured in mineral- 
ogy and geology for thirty consecutive ,\ears. after having already 
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s»^rv«'d sixlcMMi years as professor of crystallojfraphy and geognosy in the 
Freiberg ScIkh)! of Mines, where he won renown for his excellent crys- 
tallographic and mineralogical researches. While at Freiberg, also, he 
had been engaged with Hernhard von Cotta in the construction of a 
geognostic map of Saxony, which was published on a scale of 1:120.000 
and exercised an immense influence on the growth of the mining indus- 
tries, esix'cially in the coal regions of Saxony, and rivalled in point of 
accuracy von Dechen's map of Rhin'»land and Westphalia. Hut Nau- 
mann's crowning geological work is his Lehrburh der (reofffume, univer- 
sally recognized as the most thorough and comyirehensive treatise on the 
subject and which remained for decades the one ideal handb(M)k for 
every student of geology. Naumann's exceptional ability as a teacher 
made Leipzic an important center for training in mineralogy and geol- 
ogy: nor were the old traditions swept away at Xaumann'sdeath, which 
occurred in 1873, since his mantle fell on two such worthy successors as 
V. Zirkeland Hermann C-redner, the latter of whom is the authorof the 
best shorter t^xtb(K>k on geology that exist.s. and is director of theSax(»n 
(Jeological Survey. In the study of palaH)ntology, however, Leipzic 
offers but few advantages, although the botanist Schenk, together with 
Schimper. Geiuitz, Weiss and, more recently. Count Solms-Laubach 
(Strassburg), has rendered most valuable service in enlarging our knowl- 
edge of fossil plants. 

Of the three Havarian universities, Munich led the way by beginning 
in the second half of the century to take a lively interest in geological 
and palieontological discoveries. The rich collections of the Uoyal 
Academy of Bavaria, after the removal of the university from Land- 
shut to the capital, were placed in the custodianship of a university 
professor, with the privilege of their being used for educational and 
other scientific purposes, ^hafhtlutl was the first full professor of ge- 
ology app<»inted (1843), who devoted himself chiefly to the investigation 
of the then almost wholly unknown geology of the Bavarian Aljis, while 
A. Wagner, professor of zoology*, took charge of the palteontological 
work. Later, however, as W. (Jtimbel began his career as scientist, 
university instructor, and director of the State (jleological Survey, and 
little by little as the results of his forty years' exp<»rience in the exhaus- 
tive study of the geology of Bavaria were published in his great work 
(UeognostUche Besc/treibung iltr baytrischen Alpen, des oMtbayerisc/ien Grenz- 
gebirgetf, den FichtelgebirgeHy und frank iachen Jura), and as at the same 
time Alb. Opx)el entered upon his brief but most successful period of in- 
struction, Munich became more and more prominent as a training sch<H)l 
in geology and palwontology, and during the last thirty years has turned 
out a goodly number of some of the ablest younger geologists and pala;- 
ont(»logists, such as lienecke, Waagen, Sch wager, Schlonbach, Neu- 
mafr, von Sutner, IJranco, Naumann, Vacek, Pohlig, Bohm, Steinmann, 
Penck, Rothpietz, Walther. (iottsche, von Ammon, Schlosser, Reis, von 
Wohrmann, Jaekel, Eberhard Fraas, and others.* 

f *The extreme modesty of the author forbids even the bare mention of his name in 
connection with the University he has served so well. It is, however, scarcely necessary 
to add that the pre-eminence which Munich enjoys to-day, among European training- 
schools in geology' and palseontology. is due almost wholly to the rare ability and influ- 
ence of our master in these sciences.— Trans.] 
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In TUbiiijiren, F. A. Qu^tnstedt (1809-1889), one of Ww most orijrinaU 
broad-sid«*d and capablo of (ierman geologists and palaeontologists, 
taught for over half a century. His tireless energy in investigating the 
geology of Wiirttemberg, and in particular the Schwftbian Jurassic, his 
rare talent for instruction, and his reputation as an exceedingly cl(»se 
observer, creat^nl for him such respect, not only on the part of his hear- 
ers and si>ecial students, but of a far wider circle as well, that his name 
attained a wonderful popularity and the general interest in geology ex- 
tended even to social classes which in all other respects hold nothing 
in common with science. In many a neighborhood in the Schwilbian 
Alps one meets with common [>easants who are fond of collecting fossils, 
are {K'rfectly familiar with Quenst4»dt's subdivisionsof the Jurassic and 
with a variety of other geological facts. Quensledt's career is an elo- 
(pient example of what truly valuable service a single enterprising 
spirit can render, although commanding but the most limited resources: 
nor is liis example by any means unique in Germany. Nearly all the 
universities above mentioned, not excepting even the smallest, can 
boast of at least one or more professors in geology, such as Duncher, von 
Klipstein. Fr. Sandberger, Pfatf, Streng, Kayser. von Koenen, Lasp«*y- 
res, Johann Lehmann and others, who have esiH'cially signalized them- 
selves either as educationalists or as investigators. 

During the last three decades geological bureaus have b<*en instituted 
in nearly all the states of Germany, and in consequence a large share of 
the practical work formerly carried on in connection with universities 
has been absorbed. At the same time, however, these bureaus are as a 
rule placed under the direction of university professors, to whom in 
fact their initiation is usually due. The chief field of usefulness which 
mcKlern univc^rsities subserve consists in the giving of instruction, in 
the higher the<»retical training offered U\ younger .s|)«»cialists, and in the 
t)pf)ortunities for conducting original re.s<»arch work. With the ever 
widening .scope of the science, with the fairly overwhelming amount of 
working material and with new and refined methmls of research, the 
nece.ssity of changes and improvements in th«' m(Kle of instruction be- 
comes self-evident. The functions of the modern university ])rofes.sor 
are by no means restricted to lectures and excursions, but it is also of 
the utmost Importance that the beginner should have the actual work- 
ing material and the literature placed in his hands, should gain pnuMi- 
cal exi)erience in various methods of research, and should be entrusted 
with original resi'arch work under th<! instructor's direction. The 
pro]>er fulfillment of these conditions presupposes, of course, a thoroujrh 
<'(|uipment in libraries and museums, and tlu' introduction of some such 
arrangement as one finds in chemical laboratories for example, wljere 
both beginners and advanced students find an opportunity for engaging 
in individual laboratory work. Institutions of this character are to be 
found in connection with most (ierman universitiesof the present day, all 
differing more or less from one another, however, according to the means 
at disposal and according to the various scientific s|M'cialliesof the indi- 
vidual instructors. While, for instanc**. in Leipzic, Ileidellx-rg and 
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<in*ifswHld the petroj^raphicai sidf is more especially cultivated, on Ihe 
other hand the universities of Munich, Berlin, Strassburj?, Hreslau, 
Bonn, (lottiniren. Halle and Tubin<<en, partly because of their rich col- 
lections and partly on account of their excellently orj^anized and well 
e(|uipiM*d sfM'cial Institutes, offer the best advanta^res for i)alH?ontolo^i- 
cal training. In the smaller universities, where the number of jjeologi- 
cal students is natural I v limited, laboratorv accommodations mav b<» 
reduced to one or two rooms, and in some cases the students' working- 
collections are also placed here. In the larj^er institutions students in 
the elementary and in advanced courses work apart from one another, 
and the amount of space occupied is necessarily much larj?er. The in- 
strumental outfit c(msists mostly of microsco{M»s, various kinds of saws, 
•rrinding and polishin»< machint^s, and other necessaries for the construc- 
tion of microscopic sections. 

If one will compare the advanta»res offered by (Jerman universities 
for the sf)ecial pursuit of g<?oloffy and pala^ontolojry with those existinji^ 
in similar foreij^n institutions, the conclusion cannot be avoided that 
our institutions are by no means behind the others in jMunt of excel- 
lence, but, on the contrarv, that thev and their methods mav well serve^ 
as models for other countries to pattern after. 



EDITORIAL COMMENT. 



**The Mineral 1ndi:stry." 

The Scientific Publishing (-ompany has recently isstied its 
second volume under the above title. Aside from its title^ 
which is a misnomer, the work is very creditable and valuable. 
Such a title would lead a geologist to look for the statistics 
and methods of dealers in minerals, such as. Geo. L. English or 
A. E. Foote, who have been known for many years as leading 
mineralogists and who have sent their consignments to nearly 
every college in America. But their names are nowhere to be 
found in the volume, at least they are not in the index. It 
has to be explained that this volume is not devoted to miner- 
als, but to the mining of such minerals as are of economic 
value, and to the methods of getting them into the markets, 
either in a raw state, as ores, or in a refined state suitable for 
the hand of the manufacturer. 

In the early years of a new country the energies of the set- 
tler are devoted necessarily to the quickest and easiest means 
of winning a comfortable subsistence, and that makes him a 
tiller of the soil. He becomes a manufacturer and a trader 
later, and last of all he becomes a miner. The United States. 
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is just entering upon this last stage and has made considerable 
progress in it. This development of the economic side of ge- 
ology has been very rapid in America within the last fifteen 
years, and it foretells for the future such changes from our 
present methods of industrial economy that when they are 
fully established they will revolutionize many of the conven- 
tional ways of modern society. The discovery of the means 
to control electricity will lead directly to the employment of 
water power to execute most of the costly work at the mine. 
With a cheapening of the work will go an extension of the 
product of the mine, and this will extend the mining industry 
in all its ramifications. 

The American Institute of Mining Engineers has been the 
head and front of this rapid growth of the mining interests 
amongst the practical geologists of the country. It represents 
the beet organized system for bringing together for compari- 
son and for preservation the results and methods of the scien- 
tific miners of the United States. Its establishment marked 
an epoch in scientific mining in America. Its published vol- 
umes are among the most valuable geological works of the 
day. Here the theoretical systematist in geology will find his 
theories put to the unfailing test of practice. It is not too 
much to say that to the miner, and hence to the mining indus- 
try, geology must look for most of its future progress, at least 
in the United States. In Canada the economic side of geology 
has always been put to the front and systematic geology has 
been comparatively neglected. The reverse has been the case 
in the United States. The example of New York State, which 
has entirely neglected, officially, its economic resources and 
has spent much upon the technical and paleontologic aspects 
of geological science, has been followed by too man}' of the 
state surveys and too closelv by the United States survey. 
P^conomic geology has made headway in spite of this indiiTer- 
ence. Speculative and technical geology has had the field for 
many years, but it becomes more and more apparent that 
room must be made for an extension of that phase of the sci- 
ence which directly concerns the greatest number of people. 

The second epoch-marking event in this progress is the es- 
tablishment of the publication which is above referred to. 
The United Stales Geological Survey has made an effort to 
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publish the statistics of mining in the United States from 
year to year, and its annual reports on statistics have fur- 
nished a record of a mass of information which is valuable 
and must be preserved for future use, but they have been 
published so late that they have been cheated out of their 
chief value, which centers in the present use that can be made 
of such information. They are like the reports of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, coming after the information which they 
convey has become old, and has been seen and used by the 
need of the times long before. The tortuoiis and time-taking 
"red tape" of the government is in this volume cut into frag- 
ments and a result is reached before the government fairly 
begins its task. "Belated statistics are ancient history, of 
little practical value in the active atfairs of an industry, or as 
a guide for legislation affecting it." Private interests were 
therefore the first to feel this defect and the first to remedy it. 
The result is sufficient testimony to the need of such earlier 
publication, and a sufficient warrant for the U. S. Geological 
Survey to withdraw entirely from this field unless it be in 
terms ordered by law to continue. The decennial census would 
supplement this publication sufficiently, and would correct 
such errors as may be found incident to hasty work. 

The volume, however, is not made up of statistics. It is a 
first class treatise on economic geology. Its writers are ex- 
perts in the lines in which they have contributed information, 
and have treated fully of the ores, as to mode of occurrence, 
means of extraction, geographic distribution, metallurgical 
processes, values at the markets, exports and imports, uses, 
and total production. The various mining schools of the Uni- 
ted States are described and the value of geological surveys 
is indicated briefly. The work emanates from New York, 
that throbbing heart of the continent's commerce, n. h. w. 



REVIEW OF RECENT GEOLOGICAL 

LITERATURE. 



lUvstrations of ttte Fauna of the ISf. John group^ No. VITL G. F. 
Matthew. (Trans. Roy. Soc. Canada. 185).-i, soc. iv, pp. 85-129, 2 plains.) 
The long and highly interesting and successful researches of Mr. Mat- 
thew into the fauna of the St. ,lohn group are in this papt»r brought to 
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a formal closr. It incliuh's a survey and summary of th(» work from 
th»' bc;;iiiniii^ to tin* <*ikI, the fossils being all named in tabular arrange- 
ment and referred to their strati«rra])hic jKJsitions in the series. Th«* 
strata that contain thes«' fossils are composed of four main parts, viz: 

Feet, 
liasal series (Etcheminian) at Hanford brook, St. Marlins. 1,200 

Division 1 (Acadian) at the Alms House. Simonds 050 

Division 2 (Johannian) at Kin«r's scjuare, farletcm 1,000 

Division W (IJretoniun) at Straight shore. Portland 700 

Total thickness :j.550 

Of these the Etcheminian. which is below the St. .lohn prof>er and 
sei)arated from it by some evidence of a plane of enision. is perhaixs the 
representative of the Olenellus horizon. From it, however, only a very 
sparse fauna has been obtained. The strictly primordial trilobites art* 
confined to division 1. of the St. .lohn jjrroup proper, in which bands '^ 
and r/ are characteristically a Paradoxides horizon. No species of Olen- 
ellus is listed. Division 2 is practically non-fossil iferous. ha vinjr afforded 
only tracks, burrows and trails. Division *{. however, has in one of its 
baiulsnear the top. a larjre number of irraptolites which are thought to 
ally the beds of this division with the l^ower Silurian (Ordovician) hor- 
izon (Amkkkan < J KOLcxiisT, xii, ])p. IIKJ. :U(>), With these are brachio- 
pods and a number of trilobites, the latter being Agnostus bi.sectus. and 
A. tri.sectus. Paraboliiui spinulosa. heres, and grandis. Parabolinella 
IH)sthuma, I^rotopeltura acanthura var. tetracanthura. Pellura scarabe- 
oides. (\vclognathus rotundifrons, Leptoplastus hit us and spinosus, 
CteiKipyge tlagillifera, aca<lica and iH'Cten. Spluerophthalmus alalus var. 
canadensis, and Conocephalites contiffuus. and two unknown siK'cies. It 
may be (juesti»)ned whether this fauna should not be kept within the 
rpper Cambrian, as that term is us«»d by most American geologists, 
rather than extending the term Ordovician or I^ower Silurian down- 
ward so as to covi'r it. The term Ordovician was devised to cover tlio.se 
bi'ds which were in dispute between S<'dgwick and Murchison. a!id they 
were the Ilala an<l IJaixleilo, the American Hudson liiver and Trenton, 
and to these it would sern) legitimate i«) confine the term. The alKive 
fauna is lower than the true Ordovician. and comes more nearlv at th«* 
lu»riznn of the St. Croix, or Cpi^'r Cambrian. n. ii. w. 

(\mtrihi(tion to th* Kmnrlnhjt of t/n' Prcf/taria! I)raiua<je of Ohio. By W. 
(i. Ti<iiiT. (Bulletin of the Scientific LalK)ratories of D<Miison Univer- 
sity, vol. VIII, pp. ;r>-(>2, with five plates, ,Iune. lSi)4.) In this article 
I'rof. Tight has published the n*sults of some of his ol>.ser vat ions on the 
glacial geology <>f the district near and around (Jranville and Newark, 
Ohio. It would not bi' easy to find a more complicated sjh)! than the 
i:orge of the Lickintr river l)etween Newark and /anesville: and th«» au- 
thor's exjjlanation <)f the history of the changes that have pnwluced this 
irorire. or ralh»'r these irorges. seems natural and necessary. He traces 
ihre«' distinct an<l successive* chann<'ls of tin* river conse(juent on the 
condilit)ns caused by tin* presence of the ice-sheet and of the morainic 
matter left on the surface wh«*n the ice retreated. The iH)nding back 
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of the water of the Muskingum by the eastern edji^e of the Scioto lobe of 
the continental glacier caused that river to desert what the author n*- 
gards as its preglacial channel and to tak«* a new one along its present 
course. The dejxwit of huge moraines across tiie sam»' preglacial chan- 
nel produced a lake covering the site of the present Licking reservoir, 
which was ultimately drained by the cutting down of its eastern bar- 
rier. The figures accompanying the paiier will enable any glacialist to 
comprehend the author's reasoning, but only a visit to the siK)t can 
show its full force and significance. 

In the second part of the paper the author rang»'S over a much wider 
fi»^ld and attempts a reconstruction of the preglacial hydrography of 
Ohio which is both novel and striking, but which, in spite of some 
strong points, geologists will be slow to adopt, at least in full and with- 
out modification. He traces the preglacial Muskingum from its present 
channel at Dresden southwesiward to Newark along a wide abandoned 
valley and then through Fairfield county into the Scioto basin. Thence 
he carries it to the west and northwest through Madison and Cham- 
paign counties int<i the Wabash drainage system in Indiana. This view 
certainly affords an explanation which no other has done of the very 
deep drift-filling along the line in question, and es|wcially of the im- 
mense mass of drift at St. Paris, when* it is more than 500 feet thick. 
But it compels the blotting out of the Ohio as a continuous channel, and 
renders necessary the adoption of the view that the present valley of 
that name is made up of parts of several ])reglacial valleys united by 
glacial and postglacial cross-cuts. This will scarcely commend itself to 
glacial geologists without very strong evidence. Th»* task is t(M) vast 
for postglacial lim^'. Possibly some mcKlification, however, may remove 
th«^ difticulty and allow the abandonment of the "Wabash channel at a 
earlier date and the establishment of an Ohio before the (Jlacial perioil 
began. We should like to suggest to the author a consid»>ration of som(i 
of the possibilities along this line. Change of level in the iMUieplain 
during Tertiary time may have been suflflcient to produce such an effect, 
and of this some amount of evidence is already attainable. 

Professor Tight quotes the fact that the valleys of the present Mus- 
kingum, the Scioto, and other streams of the same region, narrow to the 
st)Uthward. in support of his opinion that their fiow has been reversed. 
The argument is g(H)d, but would apply as well to that above suggested. 

E. W. ('. 

On the orntrrence of a large area of Nepheline Sgeuite in the toirnnhip of 
Diingannon, Ontario. By Frank I). Adams. (Amer. Jour. Sci.. '{. vol. 
XLViii. pp. 10-10, July, 1804.) Th<* area described is in Hastings county, 
in the midst of Laurentian rocks, and this is the first discovery of neph- 
eline svenite in the Laurentian svstem of Canada. The essential con- 
stituents of this rock are nepheline, which often makes up almost the 
entire rock, albite, and some little brown mica and hornblende. Ortho- 
clase, which is common in r(>cks of this class, is not found as an original 
mineral. A noticeable feature of the rock is the occurrence of sca|)olite 
and calcite, both rather common and having the appearance of original 
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constituents. The ori>?in of the calcite is difficult to determine; it is 
not a decomposition prinluct in the ordinary sense, and it does not seem 
to fill micn)litic cavities. In an accompanying i>aper Dr. B. J. Harring- 
ton jcives analyses of some of the minerals of this nepheline syenite. 

u. 8. o. 

Se4U)nd Expeditum to Mount St. Elias, in 1891. Hy Israel Cook Rus- 
sell. Pa^os 91; plates iii-xxxi, and six figures. (Advance extract 
from tht» Thirteenth Annual Report of the U. H. Geol. Survey, for 1891- 
'92; Washington, 1894.) The observations made by Prof. Russell, in 
his two expeditions to Mount St. Klias, concerning the transportation 
and de[x>sition of till by the Mala.spina glacier or ice-sheet and the sup- 
ply of large amounts of modified drift to the streams of its melting by 
which they are deposited as eskers, kames, and extensive flood-plains, 
have greatly stimulated the researches of American glacialists to de- 
termine the proportions of the Pleistocene drift borne along resi)ective- 
ly in the mass of the ice-sheet and beneath it, and how it acted to heap 
up the drumlins of New England, New York, Wisconsin, Ireland, and 
Scotland, and to form the conspicuous esker ridges of Maine and Sweden 
and, in less abundance, of all glaciated areas. These and similar ques- 
tions, relating to the genesis or methods of formation of the glacial and 
modified drift, at present enlist the attention of workers in this field as 
never before; and for the advancement of knowledge in these directions 
Profs. Chamberlin, Wright, and others, are now absent in exploration 
of the borders of the (Jreenland ice-sheet. By these studies of living 
glaciers analogous in all their phenomena with the Pleistocene conti- 
nental ice-sheets, we may hope to attain a much clearer cimception of 
the history of the (ilacial period and the origin of its widely diverse and 
complex drift formations. 

A map of th«^ Malaspina glacier and St. Klias mountains shows Prof. 
Russell's routes in 18JK) and 1891. In the secon<l exp<*diiion he ascended 
to a hight of 14.500 feet on the northeastern slope of St. Elia.s, and ex- 
plored the western central portion and forest-covered front of the gla- 
ci«*r, taking very interesting nol«'S of the streams outflowing from it, 
named the Yahts«' river, Yahna. Fountain, Manby, Osar, Kame, Kwik, 
and Esker streams. The glacier or ice-sheet covers an area of about 
1,500 square miles, having an extent of some 70 miles from east to west 
along th«' coast, with a breadth of 20 to 25 miles, and a general eleva- 
tion c)f about 1,500 feet five or six miles from its outer border. At Icy 
caiM* itsiiuyot lobe pushes boldly forward into the ocean, and, with its 
front constantly bn'aking off to form icebergs, terminates in maguifl- 
c«*nt ic«* cliffs ♦*stimated to be at least WOO or 400 feet high. 

S»MMi from a ilislanc*' of several mih's. the cliffs of Icy capi* appeared 
to contain no drift, though the surfac** of thf ice th«'re, as all along its 
bonh'rs adjoining tin* sra, is drift -coven'd. The surface of the central 
parts of tin* ic»*-sh«M't, ho\v»'Vt'r. is fnM» from drift, excepting along mo- 
rainic liiH's slreainini:: down ward from sjMirs and foot-hill.sof the moun- 
tains. N<'ar its l)t)nlrr tiir ablation of its siirfac** sr(*ms to uncover 
much drift which had h^MMi hnrin* along in tin* middh* and basal por- 
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tions of th«» ice-sheet. Therefore it may be found by closer inspection 
of ley cape that much englacial drift, althoujrh too small in relative 
amount to be observable from the east side of the Yahtse river, occurs 
within the ice-cliffs, such as has b<»come exposed on the surface by pro- 
j^ressing ablation. In the vicinity of th«' Yahtse and of Icy cape, how- 
ever, the superficial moraines of the Chaix hills are mingled with the 
less plentiful englacial drift, which latter seems to be the chief source 
of supply at the Bitkagi bluffs and thence eastward twenty-five miles 
to the Kame stream. 

Professor Russell and his parties in both exi)editions braved many 
dangers and well pi^rformed their tasks of geographic and geologic ex- 
ploration. The narrative and the discussion of scientific results are 
presented in a most modest and entertaining manner. They mark a 
stag*' of great progress in our knowledge of the conditions of the Ice 
age. w. u. 

On Certain Afttronomicnl Conditions fa corable to (rlari4ttum. Ry (iEO. F. 
Heckek. Am. Jour, of Science, III, vol. xlviii, pp. 1)5-113, Aug. 1894. 
F^rom a mathematical investigation of the »»ffects of the unequal 
amounts of solar heat received by different portions of the earth's sur- 
face under varying astronomical conditions, the author sums up his 
results, differing widely from the well known views of the late Dr.C'roll, 
as follows: "I began this enquiry without the remotest idea as to what 
conclusion would be reached. At the <'nd <if it I feel compelled to as- 
sort that the combination of low ecctMitricity and high obliquity will 
promote the accumulation of glacial ice in high latitudes more 
than any other set of circumstances pi*rtaining to the earth's orbit. It 
seems to me that the glacial age may be due to these conditions in com- 
bination with a favorable disposition of land and water. This theory 
implies, or rather does not exclude, simultaneous glaciation in both 
hemispheres. It does not imply that th(? ice age should last only ten or 
iwf^lve thousand years. If the conditions here suggested are correct, 
variations in the disposition of land and water may have determined 
intervals of glaciation, not necessarily the same ones in New England 
and the basin of the Mississippi: and there may have been considerable 
time differences in the inception or the cessation of glaciation in various 
regions. It is not needful to assume that the glaciation of the Siorra 
Nevada either began or ended synchronously with the ice age in New 
England. The date at which a minimum of eccentricity last coincided 
with a maximum of obliquity can almost certainly be determined. 
According to Stockwell, the obliquity has been diminishing for the past 
S. 000 years, and was within 21 minutes of its maximum value at the 
b«'ginning of that time. According to Leverrier, thf* eccentricity pa.ssed 
through a minimum 40,000 yrars ago. the valuer being then about two- 
thirds of the present one. So far as I know, th(^ oblicjuily has not biMMi 
computed beyond 8,000. This can of conrs*^ be done for Stock wj'H's 
value of the masses of the planets, or for newer or better ont'S. All the 
indications seem to be that within thirtv or f<>rtv thousand vears con- 
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ditions hav*' occurred, and have ix*rsisted for a considerable number of 
thousand years, which would favor ^lactation on the theory of this 
paper." J)r. liecker's conclusion is thus closely harmonious with the 
present reviewer's estimates, as noted in the last May Amekican Okol- 
ooi8T(page H04); and it ap|M'ars that he rejrards the causes of ice accu- 
mulation to consist more in geojifraphic chancres, as land elevation, than 
in the varying astronomic conditions. w. r. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



A Ueply TO **CArsEs and Conditions of (ilaciation.'* '*The oc- 
currence of late Carboniferous and Permian i^laciation is 

inconsistent with Falsan'sf and Manson's views, which have noplace foi 
general glaciation before the Pleistocene ix*riod."t 

It is true that, in the interpretations rendered in Gtohf/irai and Solar 
(7/iwrt^<'/»,there is no place for general glaciation before the Pleistocene 
l>eri(Ml: nor has it been proved that such general glaciation hasoccurred. 
Widely distributed glaciations during Paleoz<»ic time have been shown, 
but the evidence -addiiced is such as to warrant the conclusion that such 
glaciations were local and not g(^neral. 

According to the principles and views set forth in the writer's work, 
local glaciation could have occurred at any time during the Paleozoic 
era, provided the conditions were favorable. That local favorable con- 
ditions could have existed, is in no wav inconsistent with the views 
therein advanced. Indeed, such local glaciation is corroborative of one 
of the prime ideas of the argument, which is, that prior to the Quater- 
nary era surface temperatures were independent of latitude, which in- 
dependen(!e is distinctly proved by the wide range of Paleozoic glacia- 
tions. Had the early local glaciations been dependent u|M)n .solar heat, 
thev would have be(»n governed bv the same laws of distribution as the 
glaciations of to-day: and had any general "period" of glaciation 
occiirri'd. it would have been accompanied by arctic ty|x»s of fossil life, 
such as accompanied the general Quaternary glaciation, the distinguish- 
in;: test b(»tw<'en local and general glaciation being fossil marine life of 
a cold temperate or arctic character. All the «'vidences of t'arly glacia- 
tion Net discovered are mechanical, i. e.. boulder transportation. stria». 
etc.: and thev occur in such varvinir latitudes as todistinctlv iirove that 
the climates were absolutely indeiMMident of latitude. Therefore the 
Permian and Carboniferous glaciations corroboratt* the vi»'w set forth 
in (ieolof/irul ami Solnr (linuitra, that prior to the Quat«'rnary era surface 
temperatures were independent of latitude, being controlled by local 
conditions of elevation and conductivity of the crust. 

Again, on pa^n- IT. there occurs this objection: "Another ol)slacle 

*.\mkrkax (iKoi.o(;isr. July, 1S94. pp. 12 20. 

rlt is unnece«<sary to call attention ti) the ditiercnce between the views of Falsan and 
those of tlie author. 

}I.oc. cit., pp. 16. 17, 
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to Manson's hyp<»lhc».s!s* of a coiitinuous cloud t'livelop** till aTtiT th«r 
Quaternary ^laciation, consists in thf <'\l«Misiv<» ih»posifs of rock salt 
and «jypsum found in strata as old as the Silurian and Cambrian, nince 
theme bed H ronld only be formed by eraporafion of layotmn nhut off from the 
xea, or of /tuline hiken, under a drying atmosphere." (Italicised by the 
pres«Mit writer.) 

The physics and chemistry of this objection are defective. P^ven 
ujMin the assumption that the vast beds of «rypsum. rock salt, or other 
minerals defMisited from acpieous solution, were solely the result of evap- 
oratioti, it does not follow that such deposition was the result of an ab- 
.s<»lut»*, nor even partial, desiccaticm of the basin containinjr the solution. 
The deiw)sition of soluble salts jifoes on from saturated solutiims under 
any evaporation at all, and if the water flowing into the basin had been 
already saturated at a higher temperature, the deiKisition of the salt 
would goon even with increasing depth of water in the basin, by the 
C(K)ling effect of evaiM)ration. 

It is at least iK)Ssibh' that vast beds of gypsum were precipitated by 
the commingling of solutions of a more highly soluble salt of lime with 
a solutiiMi of sulphuric acid or of an alkaline sulphate: in which case 
the precipitation of gypsum would go on indei>endent of evapiiration, 
and drainage entering the body of water from different areas might 
have suppli«*d the solution necessary to continue th«* precipitation for 
some time. In the sami* wav other salts could be formed losuch an ex- 
tent as to be i)resent in greater (juantities than would saturate the solu- 
tion, and hence they would be precipitated or crystallized out. 

The precipitation of sulphate of lime would go on in the I^acific 
ocean to-day, provided there were discharged into Its waters any soluble 
salt of lime and an alkaline sulphate sufticient to charge its waters with 
more than about 1-400 of sulphate of lime. 

Many of the compounds of sulphur and chlorine with the non-metal- 
lic elements are volatile, and they may have been, and doubtless wer»\ 
present in the atmosphere during earlier ages to a grealere.xtent than at 
present. In that case, such compounds would be washed out of the 
atmosphere by rains, and coming in contact with solutions of the alka- 
line earths and alkalies would form and i)recipitate or crystallize out 
the more stable salts now in existenc**. The formation of sulphate of 
lime, common salt, etc., would th»'n proceed from abundant rains rather 
than from a period of dryness and excessive ♦•vaporation: the le.ss .soluble 
salts would be ])recii)itated as formed, and the m(»re solubh' ones would 
crystallize out from saturated solutions. It therefore does not follow 
that '*these l>eds could only be formed by f*vaporationof lago<»ns shut off 
from the sea, or of saline lakes, under a drying atmosphere." 

Another argument, used more to show that the Ice age was caused by 
the upheaval of temi)erate land areas than as an obp'Ction to the criti- 

•The writer disclaims any attempt to advance an hypothesis or assumption of any 
kind, but simply endeavors to make an interpretation of natural facts upon the basis of 
known and admitted laws. He dues not even assume that the cloud envelope was re- 
moved, but that its removal was geologically and physically recorded. Geo/, and Soiar 
Climates ^ pp. 39 and 49. 
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cized interpretations, is that the submerged channels off the mouths of 
certain rivers are evidence that such submerged channels are the re- 
sults of erosion, and therefore that they marked periods of upheaval 
and depression of adjacent lands. Whilst this ma}' be true in some 
instances, it by no means follows for all, nor for the deeper of these sub- 
merged channels.* Channel-building by bank elevation gi)es on as well 
under water as under air.f The sediments which these rivers have 
borne to the ocean during their entire existence (and particularly during 
the **l)iluviar' and **Terrace" ef)Ochs) must have been deix)sited more 
uiK)n the tianks of the outflowing fresh water than in the direct lines of 
swiftest flow. If any one will take the pains to plat to natural scale the 
sections of many of these deeply submerged channels, he will find that 
the slopes of the banks are not \\\yoi\ lines of erosion, but that they cor- 
respt)nd more nearly to lines of sedimentation. Besides, before a sub- 
merged channel shall be decided to bt» one of erosion, not only should 
the form of the channel corres{x>nd U> proper lines, but the material of 
its banks should be determined, and the eroded materials should be ac- 
counted for either in the extension of the bank lines or in the construc- 
tion of a bar at the eroded mouth. Therefore, the existence of a sub- 
merged channel is not always a proper and conclusive pro(»f that the 
channel was formed by erosion and hence is t?vid«'nce of great upheava) 
and depression of adjacent lands. ' Mahsdkn Maxson. 

San Franriftro, Cnl., July 24th, 1S94. 

Lakk Cayitoa a Rock Hasin. Replying to Dr. S|M'ncer's comments 
on my pai)er which slates the evidence at hand p4jinting toward the 
conclusion that lake Cayuga is a rock basin. 1 would say that my fail- 
ure to include the continental tilting of the land was due to the fact 
that it would not essentially mcKlify the argument, and that I have not 
considered th<» conclusions reached as definite enough to be accepted. 
Some tilting has taken place, but much ne«'ds to be done bpf(»re we can 
determine its amount in central New York. The problem is complex 
and requires a knowh'dge of the preghicial and the glacial attitude of 
the land, as well as the |K>slgIacial changes. 

I do not deny that rock »'xisls at a considerable depth near the outlet 
of lake Cayuga: indeed, 1 should be surprised if this were not the case. 
1 cannot, how(*v<T, agree with Dr. Spencer that this would force me 
from the use of the t«'rm rock basin to valley erosion. Valley erosion 
by ice means rock basin formation. The ice ertKles, according to my 
argum«'nt, in broad north and south valleys; and when one of th«'.se val- 
leys turns to the east or th«^ west, or when it joinsaneast and west main 
stH'am. lh»' marked ice erosion ceases. If, for instance. Cayuga river 
flowed northward and was tributary to an east and west Canadian 
stream, the ice erosion d«M'pened the valley of Cayuga hut failed to 
deej)en the east-West valley to a great degree: so thai the north and south 

♦The following i*'Ru»iit-*»t has been coinnuinicatcd to the editor of 77ie (iliuialtsti^ 
Magazine in a i«cent contribution by the writer, 

+See Kenort of Chief of I-'njfineer^. I'. S. .Army, 1>*H2, pp. 2571 . 2522. Appendix MM; or 
K\. I>oc. No. i)\, 46th Congress, 3d Session, pp. 7, >*. 
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valley became byvaHey eronion a rock basin. I should expect, therefore, 
to find valley erosion north of lake Cayuga as far as the broad pregla- 
cial valley extended northward. My conception of rock basin erosion 
is this, and not local concentration of energy to scoop out a depression. 
Cornell Unirersity, Ithaca, N. F., July SO, 1894. Ralph S. Tarr. 
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The Summer meeting of the Geological Society of Amer- 
ica was held at Brooklyn, N. Y., August 14 and 15. The 
attendance numbered thirty-ejght. .Vice-President N. S. Shaler 
presided, and on opening the session feelingly referred to the 
great loss to the Society sustained in recent death of its 
first Vice President, George H. Williams, of Baltimore, and of 
Amos Bowman, of Anacortes. The Council fixed upon Balti- 
more as the place for the winter meeting, Dec. 27, 28 and 29. 
Eleven new fellows were elected. The programme showed 
twenty-six papers to be read. The following abstracts have 
been furnished for the American Geologist: 

The Nickel Mine at Lancaster Gap, Pa., and the Pyrrhotite Deposit at 
Anthony' ti Nose, on the Hudson. J. F. Kemp, New York city. The papt»r 
described with maps, sections, hintern views and specimens, these two 
deiKJsits of nickeliferoiis pyrrhotite. The former is on the contact be- 
tween a great intruded lens of some original, basic, intrusive rock that 
is now altered to a ma.ss of coarsely crystalline, green hornblende (i. e., 
is an amphibolite) and its walls of mica schist and pegmatite. The 
latter is a lens or ixkI, of the type familiar in the iron mines of the 
highlands of New York and New Jersey, and is in acidic gneiss of the 
composition of granite. The question of origin was discussed with 
esiwcial reference to magmatic separation, and with comparisons with 
nickel ores elsewhere in America and in Norway. 

A Connection between the Chemical and Optieal Properties of Amphiboles. 
Alfred C. Lane, Houghton, Mich. Mr. Lane alluded to the frequent 
occurrence (»f zones of different colors and optical proiM'rties in uralitic 
and other amphiboles, the bluer ones probably containing more soda, 
and showed a diagram which indicated that with ihe increase in soda 
the birefraction on the orthopinacoid decreased, becoming for about 
i^%ot soda and then increasing, but with position of the greater and 
less axes reversed. He urged the ease and importance of making obser- 
vations on the orthopinacoid section on all those who have to investi- 
gate amphibolites. 

On a Basic Hock derived from Granite. C. H. Smyth, Jr., Clinton, N. 
Y. The paper described a dark colored, massive rock associated with 
the hematite of the Old Sterling mine in Jefferson county, N. Y. The 
rock has always been called serjientine, but its origin has been uncer- 
tain. Examination in the field and with the microscoin* shows it to be 
derived from granite, but greatly altered from its original condition. 
The character of the changes which the rock has undergone was briefly 
outlined; and it was suggested that the alteration is due to crushing of 
the rock by regional disturbances, together with the infiltration of solu- 
tions derived from decomiK>sed pyrites. 
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The proceHH of Segregation (m illustrated in the Kew Jemey HighUindft, 
Ralph S. Takk, UIihch, X. V. The various theories offered to account 
for the New Jers«*y iron ores were stated and objections point*»d out. 
The process of segregation was then discussed and the banding of some 
of the New Jersey gneisses and limestones described. An instance of 
segregation was given, where blue dolomitic limestone has been altered 
to calcite with bands or impurities, sometimes crystallized, though orig- 
inally disseminated in minute grains through the dolomite. This pro- 
cess was studied in the slide and the resultingbanding was in all n'spects, 
except in size, likethe coarse banding of the white limestone. The 
possible application of this to gneissic banding was then pointed out. 

Alunoge.n and Bauxite of Xew Mexico ^ trith notex on the geology of the Up- 
per Uil4i region. \Vm. P. I^lake. New Haven. Conn. The dejK)sits of 
alunogen and bauxite are f(»und in the upp«'r (iila river region, about 
forty miles from Hanover. At Hanover the rock formations are Paleo- 
/ zoic metamorphic limestones and syenites of greater age. characterized 
by large deposits of iron and zinc ores. Further n(»rth the country is 
covered with a thick deposit of volcanic sediments and lavas, filling the 
ancient valleys. The alunogen occurs in these formations and exudes 
from the cliffs in places where there has apparently been solfataric ac- 
tion by which the rocks have been altered and left without much silica. 
This may have been removed by hot water and steam, but iron pyrites 
apiM»ars to have been an imiK)rtant factor in the changes and in the pro- 
duction of the alunogen. which is remarkably pure and free from iron. 
Bauxite is the result of the alteration of the volcanic rock in place and 
is, like the French bauxite, a residual prcKluct and not de|K)sited from 
solutions. 

A Ktudy of the ehertn t^ AfiMsouri. \\\ Edm I'M) Otis Hovkv. New York 
city. The paiM'r gave the results of work on some thirty-eight six*ci- 
mens of chert from various localities in the Lower Magnesian and 
Lower Carboniferous strata of the state. The cherts from the former 
series are non-fossiliferous. while those from the latter are usually 
crowded with the remains of crinoids and other calcareous organisms. 
The cherts vary very much in color, texture and state of preservation. 
A i)etrographic discussion occupied a large part of the article. It was 
shown that the cherts were comi)osed essentially of chalcedony, though 
(puirtz and oi)al are ]>re.sent in some siM«cimens, the latter to a vi'ry lim- 
ited extent in this .series. The chalcedonv is usuallv in the form of a 
granular mosaic (in |X)larized light), but some of the material is aggre- 
gated into concentric si>herules showing characteristic in'gative double* 
refraction. Careful search for sjMinge sjiicules was made, but nothing 
whatever of the kind was found, with one extremely (Uuibtful exception. 
Five regular siliceous oOlites were noted from the Lower Magnesian. A 
table of eighteen chemical analyses acc<»mpanied the paper, in which it 
was br<Might out that in cherts not bearing calcare<Mis fossils 

The Si ()2 is usuallv > aS.O(>? 

AI2 Ojj -f Fe2 03 is usuallv < l.()0^ 

Ca -f Mg is usually < .2.>5^ 

H2 O (ign) is usually < .Vy^ 

Determinations on four of the sam]»les showed only comparatively 
small [H^rcentages of Si 02 soluble in caustic |H)tash. This fact, to- 
gether with the small amount of water present and the microscoi)ie 
characters, shows that v«*r\ little opal or amorphous silica occurs in 
these cherts. The author gave a brief resume of the theories which 
have been pro|M)un(hnl to exj»lain the (jrigin of flint, horiistone and chert, 
and gave it as his opinion that the Missouri cluTls which he studie<l 
were due to chemical precipitation from the ocean at the time of tin' 
de|K)sition of the strata in which the\ occur. 
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PUityenemic Man itL New York, Will H. Sherzer, Ypsihinti, Midi. 
An account of tlio discovery in July, 18JK{, at Cananclai^rua lake of a well 
preserved skeleton of this ancient and interesting type of man; showing 
besides the cranial development of low order, the compression of the 
femur, the tiattenin<r of the tibia and th<; i)erforation of the humerus. 
An explanation was alt(^mpted of the presenc»M)f these simian charac- 
ters in early man and their occasional occurrence, especially in negroes, 
at the present day. 

DiHlncatioiin in eertain portioUM of the Atl^tntir (-oaHtal Pf^tin Mfratn and 
their probable aiunei<, Hy A rthir Hollick. StattMi Island, N. Y. Indi- 
cations of faultinj^, folding, and other forms of dislocation have been 
mentioned by several obs(»rvers in the coastal plain region of the south- 
ern states, notably by Mc(ie«'and Dall. In general, however, tlie obser- 
vations ix>int to a system of folding or dislocation in a north and south 
direction, as j)revious exi)erience in mountain-making principles would 
cause us to exjH'Ct for the region. 

Further north, extending from Nantucket and Martha's Vineyard 
through lilock island. (Jardiner's island, Long Island, Staten island and 
northern New Jersey, there isan(»ther line or areaof disturbance having 
a general east and west direction. It is with this that we have now to 
deal. — The facts in connecticMi with it are so different from those with 
which we are familiar el.s(»where in America, that but for the circum- 
stance of one i>ortion having been utilized by N. S. Shaler as an exam- 
I>le of mountain-making forces, it would not have received considera- 
tion by me in such connection. In his reiK)rt on the geology of Martha's 
Vineyard, Prof. Shaler argues for the hyiiothesis of mountain-making 
forces in onler to account h^T the dislocations of the Cretaceous and 
Tertiary strata there, and the same views were reiterated in pa[x'rs read 
before the ^^ieological Society. Observations made on J^ong Island and 
Staten Island forced me to the conclusion that similar dislocations on 
these islands were to be accounted for on the hy[)othesis of ice action 
ab(»v«', and I subsecpiiMitly came to the same conclusion for the Martha's 
Vineyard dislocations, thus following the opinions of both Merrill and 
rpham. 

Further investigations on Long Island and northern New Jersey have 
greatly strengthened the views previously expressed and we are now in 
a position to state, as lieyond (pjestion, that the line of disturbance is 
coincident with the line of the moraine from Nantucket to northern 
New Jersev: that the phenomena of dislocation are onlv to be found 
where the moraine crossed .some portion of the former coastal jilain: and 
that these phenomena ceas** abruptly where the moraine bends away 
from or finally leaves the plain. 

The ))henomena are identical througluMit, and any theory advanced 
to account for them in one {)ortion of the area must also account for 
them in every other iK)rtion. One series of cause and effect ha.s been 
instrumental throughout, and it merely becomes a (juestion as to which 
s«*ries — ice action or mountain-making forces — is the most probable. 

The general tyiM* of a section through any part of the region, in a 
north and south direction, shows a core of contorted Cretaceous and 
IK>st-Cretaceous sands, gravels and clays, Manked on the north and 
capiwd on the top by boulder till, which gradually merges into water- 
assorted material on the southern flanks and plains beyond. 

The Gay Head escarpment is the most extensive section which isany- 
where exiHjsed, but a similar structure is seen to exist wherever there is 
an exiK)sed section through the moraine on Lon^ Lsland, and if we could 
imagine that island separated into parts by means of convenient north 
and south erosion channels Gay Head would be reproduced indefinitely. 
On Staten Island the moraine crosses a ix)rtion of the coastal plain near 
the Narrows, then bends northward and rests on the Archiean axis and 
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again enters u|K>n the plain a few miles further west. In that part near 
the Narrows uixm which the moraine rests the underlying strata are 
folded and tilted exactly as they are on Lonjr Island and Martha*s Vin»»- 
yard. Up to this ix>int the evidences of disturbance are continuous. 
As s(K)n, however, as the line of the moraine leaves the plain and bonds 
around over the Archaean axis the indications of disturbance cease ab- 
solutely and they are not again met with until the moraine once more 
enters ujxin the plain. 

The dip and strike of the disturbed strata are generally too erratic to 
be of any stratigraphic value. The prevailing strike, however, follows 
the general trend of the moraine and the strata are either bent into over- 
thrust folds, tilted with the dip tow^ards the north, or folded into north 
and south anticlines. East and west dips are also to be seen, espt»cially 
on the sides of the inlets and harbors of the north shore of Ix)ng Island 
and on Gardiner's Island. These are probably due to the lateral thrust 
of tongues of ice in advance of the main mass. 

The effects produced by the advancing ice front have been woi»der- 
fully paralleled by a series of exin^riments on the compression c»f plastic 
strata recently made by Bailey Willis, the resultsof which are published 
in the llUh Ann. Kept. V. S. (i^ol. Survey. 

One of the objections to the theory of mountain-making, which ap- 
pears to be the most serious, is that if the disturbance was preglacial it 
must have taken place subsecpient to the time when the Lafayette or 
even later formations had been laid down, as we find these gravels in- 
cluded in the distorted strata. This w^mld leave but a very short ik*- 
riod of time in which to deveh)p the lineof hills u|)on which the moraine 
rests, and would imply a sudden disturbance rather than a gradual 
mountain-making process, and the facts at our command do not warnint 
the assumption that such conditions prevailed. 

Again, any such development of force would inevitably result in the 
disturbance of strata below as well as upon the surface, and this we do 
not find to be the case. At Cold Spring the sui)erflcial strata are beau- 
tifully crumpled and folded, but where the lower strata an* exiK)sed 
these are undisturbed. Finally, in this theory we should have* to dis- 
miss as unworthy t)f serious thought th»* coincidence of the disturbed 
strata with the line of the moraine and their absence elsewhere, and to 
regard this as a coincidence only. [The i)ai>er was illustrated by charts 
anil sketches.] 

Fnultx of the I'cffiint bcfirtr/i the Mohatrk rirrr nud thr Adinnidack mouu- 
taififi. X. 11. Dakton. Washington. I). (\ An account of structural re- 
lations and general stratigraphy of the Low<'r Paleo/.oics in the region 
extending from the Mohawk valley to the southern edge of the Adiron- 
dacks and eastward to lake (ieorge. The series of faults are the most 
salient features and their r»'lations. distribution and extent were des- 
cribed. 

Uerietr if itur Kiioirtcdijc of the (}eolinjy (f the i^aliforniit (^(xtnt lianyett. 
Hy H. W. F.MKBAXKs. Herk«»ley. California. The Coast ranjres were 
defined geographically and pronounced a mountain system s«»parate from 
the Klamath mountains and the Sierra Nevada. They are shown to be 
not a new range, hut rather an old one, with an axis along which dislo- 
cation has taken placr' re|M'atedly from pn'-Cretaceous times until posl- 
Tertiarv. Their stratigranhv was discussed in detail, and thev were 
shown l(» b<' made up of (1) a m»'tamorphic pre-Cretaceous core, rang- 
ing in age probably from Carboniferous lo late .lurassic; and (*2) a latrr 
non-metamorphic series, com|M»se(l of Cretaceous, Tertiary and posl- 
Tc'rtiary rocks. The lithology and structure of the Coast rani^n's w«'r«' 
C(»mpared to thos»* of the Sierra Nevada. 
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Terlinry and earl// Quaternary BoMelrrelinff in Minnesota, Manitoba, and 
Northicesiirard. Wakken I^piiam, Somerville, Mass. Tho great north- 
westorn plains have an apppoximaU'ly Hal surface which has been low- 
ered by Tertiary baselevelinif 5(K) to 3,000 feet below the()ri<;inal surface 
of the Laramie and Montana strata as they were at the end of the Cre- 
taceous fieriod. Measures of this j^eneral erosion are supplied by the 
Coteau des Prairies, the Turtle mountain, and numerous other isolated 
hill and mountain areas ujxm the country reaching? thence west to the 
Rocky mountains. * 

Neap the end pf the Tertiary era and in the early Quaternary, the 
eastern part of this vast baseleveled expanse was deeply ercxled and 
newly baseleveled, the resulting lower plain being the fiat area of the 
Ked river valley, averaging 50 miles in width, and of the wider Manitoba 
lake region. The depth of this later immediately preglacial erosion was 
300 to 1,000 feet, as sliown by the Pembina mountain and the Manitoba 
escarpment, which extends thence northward along the west side of the 
great lakes of Manitoba to the Saskatchewan river. The chief to|K> 
graphic features of Minnesota and Manitoba have been pnxluced by 
these c^'cles of baseleveling, especially by the latter which was due to a 
great uplift of the region terminating in the (flacial p«»riod. 

Departure of tJie Ice-sheet from tite Laurentian lAiken. Warren Ui»- 
HAM, Somerville, Mass. li(*aches and deltas observed in the vicinity of 
Duluth are referred to (1) the Western Suijerior glacial lake, outflowing 
south westward across the divide between the Hois Hrule and St. Croix 
rivers in northwestern Wisconsin: (2) the glacial lake Warren, outflow- 
ing southward by Chicago to the l)es Plaines, Illinois, and Mississippi 
rivers; and (3) the glacial lake Algonquin, outflowing by the St. Clair 
and Detroit rivers, and along the bed (»f lake Erie, to the incipient Ni- 
agara river and glacial lake Irocpiois. The extent of high stages of lake 
Warren, shown by beaches around lake Superior and eastward to hikt' 
Nipissing and to the east end of lake Krie, traced and map|)ed by Tay- 
lor, Gilbert, Six'ncer and others, implies that the ice-sheet Imd retreated 
from the northern border of the United States as far eastward as to 
the angle of the drift boundary near Salamanca in .southwe.stern New 
York, while yet the great lobe of this ice-sheet east of Salamanca re- 
mained uiK)n New York, northeastern Pennsylvania, northern New 
Jersey, and New Kngland. This unexfM'cted view of the order of reces- 
sion of the ice-sheet is found explainabh* by the meteorologic conditions 
of abundant snowfall at the east brought by storms saturated from the 
melting ice surface at the west. Th«' paper also traced the history of 
the Niagara river, which is thought to atl'ord a measure of the Postgla- 
cial [)eri(xl as about 7,000 years, and called attention to the exi)ansion of 
lake Iroquois ni>rth ward and northeastward until its waning ice-barrier 
was finally melt»'d away from the St. Lawrence valley near Quebec, then 
admitting the sea to the St. fjawrence. Champlain, and Ottawa valleys. 

The Extennion of Unifitrmitarianiam to D.form'ttion. Hy W J McCiKK, 
Washington, I). (,\ Many shore.s. like that of Holland, are subsiding at 
a considerable rate; yet no horizontal movement accompanies the .sub- 
sidence. Many coasts, like that of Scandinavia, are skirted by elevated 
beaches indicating recent emergence; yet there is nothing to indicat** 
and everything to disprove coincident lateral movement. Many dis- 
tricts, like that of the Laurentian lakes, are traversed by ancient 
strands, proving not only vertical movement but decided warping in tin* 
earth's crust; yet no record of accompanying hori/.ontal movement 
is found. The coastal zont'S of the continents are made up of series of 
formations and unconformities recording wide vertical oscillation of the 
land with respect to the sea: yet little evidence of horizontal movement 
has been detected. About one-fourth of the land of the earth is moun- 
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tainous and tho rocks ar«' (Informed therein — this is iho aberrent frac- 
tion of the earthcrust: about three-fourths of the land area is non-moun- 
tainous, the rocks not deformed — this is the normal port ion of the earth- 
crust; and throughout the normal continents, as throu«rhout the coastal 
zones, there is a succession of formations and unconformities recordinjj: 
profound vertical oscillation, with no concurrent horizontal movement 
save that of extension in normal faulting^. So. excluding the mountain 
regions in which the rocks are crumpled, it may be affirmed that the 
prevailing movements of the «*arthcrust are essentially radial, only 
subordinately tangential. In the beginning of geology attention was 
confined to the rare and the remote among phenomena, to the analogic 
only in reasoning; in that branch of geology dealing with particle 
movement attention has long bei^n given to the common and the near 
and the reasoning has risen to the plane of homologizing processes, and 
uniformitarianism has resulted: but in the geology of corporeal earth 
movement inference is still based on the abnormal, reasoning is still an- 
alogic; and thus the current philosophy remains on the borderland of 
science. A strong plea was made for study of the known vertical move- 
ments of the earthcrust and for rea.soning from the known to the un- 
known by direct homology. 

TrviH and Jura of Sha^ita county, California. By .I.\mes Ppikiun Smith. 
Stanford University. California. The columnar section of the metamor- 
phic series of the Klamath mountains was given; this is rnach* upof strata 
from Devonian to .Jurassic age. The presence of Middle Trias was shown 
bv fossils. This is overlain conformablv bv slates and limestones with 
a rich fauna of Upper Triassic age, directly comparable to that of the 
zone of Tropeten nubbuUatuH and Trar/tifctratt aon of the Karnic in the 
Tyroh'an Alf)S. This fauna is shown, by Its affinities to Himalayan and 
Alpine species, to belong to a prolongation of the Mediterranean and 
Indian Triassic provinces. «nd not to th<' Arctic- Pacific provinc<'. Thi* 
occurrence of .lurassic fossils was mentioned and n«'w localities given. 
The widespread .Iura-1'retaceous unconformity In the Coast Range, the 
Klamath mountains, and the Sierra Nevada, was considered a pr<H)f that 
these thre»' rang<'s belong to one great mountain system in which the 
disturbances were clos(»ly associated. 

lif'Mtoratiofi of the AntiU4>anrontinent. By.I. W. Spescek. There has been 
a general impression that the Antilles were atsome time connected with 
one or both of the American continents, which extension some thought 
could not have obtained. This is the first study in which definite evi- 
dence of such cwnnection has been proved, and also the date of the con- 
nections. The investigation is the outgrowth of en(juiry into the 
changes of level which th«> continent has un(h*rgone, but now greatly 
advanced, both in d«*taih'd priMifs and in the philosophical inductlcnis. 
The geomorphy of land valleys, both of mountain regions and across 
plains, is investigated with the conclusion that all the valleys with 
gradual descent and «»nlargement are the products of atmospheric ero- 
sion, where the sam»* are k«'pt o|H»n by drains. The land surfaces are 
deformed by terrestrial undulations of une(pial degree, but not such as 
to obliterate the drainage features: yet these epeirogenic movem«'nts 
may produce transverse barriers which turn the valleys into lake or sea 
basins, or which may be further deformed by or<»genic movements. Thf 
submarin*' shelves bounding the continent and portions of the West In- 
dian shores were described, as also the fjords which traverse them for 
hundreds of miles in length, with depths of more than two miN's. con- 
tinuing to the margin of the continental plateaus an<l floors of th»' An- 
tillean seas. These fjords all connect with modern or buried land val- 
leys, which are now silt«*d u]> to from 200 to more than tM)0 fe»'t. The 
structures of the drowned valleys and those of the land valleys are in 
every rest)ect Identical, and tin* conclusion is that the continent was as 
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much hi>r)i«*r than now as is thr m«*asurH of tlio >fr«'atost depths of tho 
submi^rjfod cahons, less some considerabh' correction f<»i' exajr^erated 
coastal deformation, the maximum amount of which in many cases can 
l)e (h'termined. Accordinjrly the S4)uthern stales and the West India 
islands formerly st<M)d from 8.(X)0 t(» I'i.OOO fet»t liij^her than now, with 
the t1<x)r of the ^ulf of Mexic(» and the Caribbean s«'a low plains extend- 
ing and draining to the Pacific ocean. The first Antillean continent, 
deeply sculptunul by erosion, existed in the earlier and middle Pliocene 
j>eri<Ml, followed by a subsidence, so that th«* West Indies wen* reduced 
lo a few small islets, and the sea encroached u|H)n the continent to the 
extent of 2.*>0,0<)0 s<iuare miles. Ajfain. there was another continental 
brid«re betwen the two Am«!ricas durin|>: the first half of the Pleistocene 
IM'riod. after which time the continent was l(»st, and marine Pleistocene 
formations were accumulated, followed by terrac«» e|K>chs and several 
min«)r oscillations. Th«' Pacific ocean was cut off from the Mediterra- 
nean waters for the last time in tin* Pleistocene period, when the Atlan- 
tic curn'iits were admitted. 

The physical phenomena set forth In this lon«r pajwr were sui)ported 
by the biolo«rical, both of land and of water, and a^ain they react so as 
to explain the distribution and extincti(»n of life. The •jeoloj^ical bear- 
in«rs of this pai»er are far reaching. Xot only do they show the mobility 
<»f the eairth's crust so that (pii«»t but enormous chanjj^es of level, ranjrin*? 
vertically throujrlf two miles anti a half both ways, have taken place in 
recent time.s. but they may lead to the discovery of a n'al Atlantis. In 
the north they will have a bearinvrupon the «rlacial features, and involve 
fundamental conditions not yet considered. So, too, in the distribution 
of animals, wi* should find much ll;rht from Ihe extension «)f the studies 
already bejrun in this pajier. 

Other papers presented before the Society at this meeting, 
several of theni being read by title in the absence of the 
authors, are as follows: 

ThtdntmUnoUl fiillM neur Cftifuiju. X. Y. Ralph S. Tarh. A descrip- 
tion of some of the parallel drift hills south of lake Ontario, with somi* 
inferences concernin^r their orijrin. The evidence |K)ints toward orijfin 
b\ a process of >;lacial erosion actln«r uiM>n a i)reexistinjr sheet of till. 

DrumUnx in the ririuiiij of (rtnrrn, X. Y. I). F. Lincoi.n. 

(■hauHt'h OH (IrumliiiM, rauMfd hi/ t-nmo/t of f/hiriaf Htrfttim*. (iKOKtiK If. 
Hahton. (This pa|)er, i)ri'sented last winter before the Society by title 
only on account of lack of time at the last session, was read at this 
meetin«r. An abstract of it ap|H*ared in the Am. (iKoi.o<;ist for last 
March.) 

f*ttiocoir /lifftort/ of ti portitut of tht- ntiddlc Atfttntir ttlifpe. N. H. Dakton. 
I'mc of ffif (tfrroi'if bnnnn-ier in (ydotjieal Hnrteyin'j. ('iiaui.ks W. UoFiFK. 
Oil ami (iiiK in KdnxtiM. Khasmis Hawokth. 
f'Jrifhnr.fM ttn to th'^ rhnn{H' of Hfn-hrfl. X. S. SHAFiKH. 
77/r (ftolof^irttl /tiMfon/ of MiMHimri. AiiTinn Winslow. 
Tht MiiffncMiiin mrirn of thr Xorthtnuttrn SfatcM. ('. W. IlAUi and F. 
W. Sahdkson. 

Th*' Stn/fi</nti>ht/ of thr St. /.ouIm ond Wtirmttr format ion h in MonthidHtern 
[iHta. ClIAKLKS H. (iOHDON. 

77/r i^rni't'l- irhonifroHii and l^rntifin rorhn of Kanxnx, CiiAKiiKs S. 
Pkossku. 

77/r Triax and .Jura of ShfiMta count (/. California. .Iamks Pkhkin Smith. 
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The American Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence, holding its meeting under the presidency of Dr. Daniel 
G. Brinton, in Brooklyn, N. Y., August 15th to the 22d, had an 
attendance of 477 members and associates; and 218 new mem- 
bers were elected. In Section E (Geology and Geography) 
the address of the vice president, Prof. Samuel Calvin, w^as on 
"The Niobrara Chalk," as presented in the foregoing pages. 
A list of the papers read before this section is as follows, with 
brief notes or abstracts which have been received for some of 
them. It is expected that several of the papers will be given 
in full in our future numbers. 

Water reitimrce4* of the United Staltn*. J. W. Powell. Th<* ultimute 
df'velopmf'nt of the vast arid and subhiimid rej(ions in th<» western half 
of the United States was shown to dciH»nd on the thorough utilization of 
the water resources for irrigation. A larj^e part of the work of the 
United States Geoh>gicaI Survey, under the author's direction, has b«»en 
>(iven to investigations of the amount of available water supplies in thes«» 
regions, and to the extent of their fluctuation, by which their value for 
agriculture is determined. 

The Natunuil Donuiin. F. II. Xkwkll. 

Oeographiral devehtpment of Vhiint, Korea, and Japon. (iAKDINKK (J. 

HrBBARI). 

A miniature extinrt roleano. \\ A McCJkk. 

A Putrozoicerttptiifn in Afi*Mouri. Ahtiiiik WixsiiOw. 

The Zine minet* ot Fronklin Furnace and Oydennhurg. y, ./. .1. F. Kkmp. 
The hist<»ry of the mines was first sketched, with notes <if their chief 
ores and minerals. The general geological ({uestions involved in the re- 
gion followed, ami the problems of the blue and white limestones and of 
the intruded granites were considered. The ore IxKlies were then de- 
scribed by means of maps and sketch«'s. The Ogdensburg one was 
shown to be a steeply pitching syncline: and the Franklin Furnace one, 
a low pitching .syncline with a collapsed anticline on the eastern limb. 
The ore b<Mlies were not reganh'd as having ever hern continuous, but 
rathiT as each a local deiM)sit alcMig nearly t.he same geological h(»rizon. 
The uniipie geological and niineralogical character of the de|K»sits was 
commented on. with reft»rences to som«*whal similar de|K)sits elsewhere. 
A list of the minerals of these localities. sixty-Hvr in all, was written 
on the blackboard: a si'ries of s|)ecimens, illustrative of the paiwr. was 
exhibited; and hints were givtMi regarding the proiHised excursion to 
these mines. 

Xoteff oti tht Atlantir .yfionnf. W . \\. I).\ll. An examination of the 
invertebrate fossils of the strata at (iay Hvad, Martha's Vlneyanl, here- 
toftire regarded as MiociMie. confirms their Miocene agi» an<I allows them 
to be ri'Terred to the Up|MT Chesapeake formation, betwem the St. 
Mary's and Vorktown hori/(ms. A list of the sjM'cies was included and 
two new forms <lescrlbed. Another hori/on. unconformable with lH>th 
the Miocen*' below and the glacial drift abovi*, afforded a few molluscan 
remains which indicate a PlloceiH« ag<' for this bed. 

The phosphatic rock of the AshU»y ri\er regi<ni, near Charleston. S. 
C.. is found to be of np|M»r Miocein* agf. It has pre\ iously beiMi called 
Foc»'iH' or Postpliocene. The phosi)hati/ation may have be»'ii in i^lio- 
cen»' times or thf late Mioc»'tn*. Tliis rock contains no Kocene ty|M»s: 
and it was shown that tin* Kocmmh* agf of th»' associated Ashh\\ river 
marl b«'d rests ii|hiii v«*ry unsatisfactory ••videnci-. It may also prove to 
bt' Mioei'tje. 
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A Jietn ftttml lArUniendron from the Laramie at WalnfnOerg, ('ot4t.,/ind 
itn ttignififAtnee. Artiiuk Hollkk. This new s|M*cio.s of fAruHiendron 
was found while overhauling HquHtitit.v of mut«>riHl which whs sent to 
the late Prof. .1. S. Newberry by Mr. li. ('. Hills. It was never de.scrib<»d, 
but a manuscript name was attached which will b<' retained when the 
description is prepan*d. The most striking feature is the winj?-like ap- 
I)endaKes to the f>etiole of the leaf. Ap|>endajres of a .somewhat similar 
charact4.*r are known in other j^enera, and we are indebted to Prof. L. 
F. Ward for having worked out their apparent significance in the case 
of /^f^a/i?//r(Pn)C. r. S. Xat. Museum, vol. XI, 1888, pp. :m-42). The 
evolution of tht? genus Liriodendron in also an exceedingly instructive 
study, which has b^^Mi ably presented by Newberry (Bulletin T<»rr. Uot. 
(•lub. vol. XIV, 1887. pp. 1-7. with tw(» plates). The new material en- 
ables us now to consider this genus in the same light as that in which 
Pto^mw* was consi<lered. namely, that these a|)|)<>ndages may represent 
basilar expansions of the leaf blade which separate and finally become 
merely stipular ap|KMidages at the base of the i)etiole. (The paper'was 
illustrated with drawings of fos.sil forms of lAruHtendrou and rlatanut*^ 
and with dried sjM'cimens of L. tutipifera and /*. itcridt/itaiift,) 

The aye of the Galena limeiitone. N. H. Wixchei.l, This pa|M*r was 
based on extended paleontological studies carried on by the Minnesota 
survev recentlv. which show that the (falena limeston«» is essentiallv of 
the age of the Tn»nton lim«'stone, in.stead of Hudson River or Utica. It 
was accompanied by tables showing the relative prevalence of various 
fossils in the st»veral jmrts of the Lower Silurian conci-rned. 

The CarboniferoUM Htrata of tihanta ronnty, California. .Iamks Peuuin 
Smith. The general structure <»f a |K»rtion of the Klamath mountains 
was brieflv discu.s.Hed and the svstems of faults and ft)lds indicated. The 
wildest strata of the region are of Dtnonian age, overlain by the Haird 
shales, which belong to the Lower (.'arl)oniferous. Thi' latter have a , 
fauna anah)gous to that of the P^ureka district of Nevada, and thus*^ 
have many l)f*vonian sjM^cies commingled wftlinilie Carboniferous. 
P^aunally they are thought to be homotaxial with the Waverly. but 
siratigraphically they belcMig higher in the section. Above the Haird 
shales lie about 2,(KK) feet of limestone with a ('arlM»niferous fauna 
]»robably equivalent to the Coal Measures. Above the limestone are 
calcareous shales, with a fauna equivalent U\ that of tlu' Uobins4>ii beds 
of Plumas c<uinty and thus [irobably of Permo-Carbouiferous agi*. 

The Inter yrotayiral rhanyei* in Cuba. .1. W. Spkxcku. (S»m* the f(»re- 
going abstract of Dr. S|)encer's paper before the (ieological Society.) 

Quaternary time dirigible in three peritnlH. the Lafayette, (flarial, and Ue- 
eent. Warrkn Cimiam. The Quaternary era is thought t«» have in- 
cluded a long time of [ireglacial uplift of the areas which became ice- 
covered, as indicate<l by the de|H>sition and erosion of the Lafayette 
formaticm. The Lafayette fxTiod was followed, at the time of culmi- 
nation of its continental I'levation. by the Ice age or (Jlacifil period. 
who8«.» geologically short closing staire, induced by the sinkihg of the 
ice-loaded lands somewhat below their i»re.Heiii level, has been named 
the Champlain e|M)ch. The ensuing* Kecent |M'riod. extending to the 
present day. is learned by numerous independent means of estimate to 
have comx>rist*d some (J,(K)0 to lO.CXX) years: and the ratio of the dura- 
tion of the three Quaternary [)eri(Kls is estimated to he approximately 
as 10:.-{:1, giving for this entire era probably about 10<).(KK) years. 

77te (^oluiithia formation in north treittrrn lllin<tiH. Osc.vk H. Hkkshkv. 
The Florence gravi'l. Valley loess, and rpland I<m*ss, successively deiM>s- 
ited in tin' valley antl drainage basin of tlu' Peealonica river, are shown 
to bf» equivalent with the Columbia formation uf tiie lower Mississippi 
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j valU»y. Tin* 1<m'ss was (li'p:>sit«'(l af)i)an*ntly lonjr afu*r lhHearli<*sl sh^ft 

i <»f the «;lat*ial drifl. but it is b(»P(lt*n*(l eastward by a Ial«»r drifl shH«»t 

I witb which it scoms lo hav** btM'ii contt'mporaiH'ous. Thi» Cohimbia 

4 and I<M*s.s deposits th«*rcf(»r«' an* thouirht to roprt'Seiit a sonu'whal Iat»' 

st.ajr«M)f till* (ihicial peritMl. 

i Pntt/rt'JtM in tfu- {juthHjirn! Murrey of ihr (irtut hiktM. ,]. \\ . Spknckk. 

\ Th»* jrr«*at lakes tributary to the St. F^awrence river are ascribed to <lif- 

\ fereiitial movements of subsidence and devaticni during the Pleist<M*t*iie 

) |M*ri<Kl, whereby |Kjrtions of pn»j::lacial river valleys have been traiis- 

I forhied into lake basins. Previous to that period the upper Ohio, the 

Allejrheny. and other riversof northwestern Pennsylvania. l1owe<l north- 
' ward to what is now the bi»d of lake Krie; from the southern part <»f the 

\ area of lake Michigan a riv»M- flowed «'ast across tin* lower peninsula of 

^ Michigan to lake Huron: and drainage from the (leor&rian bay area 

; passed i«ast ward to lake Ontario, whose bed was a [>art of the up|N'r 

c«)urse of th«» pre^laclal St. Lawrence. 

I * l)*i ration, of Ximjiini fiiUs, .1. W. Si»kn(KK. Duriii'f the earli»'r and 

lo!i;rer part of the hist(»ry of the Xia«i^ara river, it is thoujrht to have re- 

j ceived oidy the outflow of the Krie basin, the three upper lakes mean- 

while outtlowinjr by the way of lake Nipissin^ and the Ottawa river. 
Computations from the chan;rin«r conditions of the liaurentian lakes in- 
dicate about I{2.(Km) years as the tini** which has been occupied in th<» 

erosion iA the jrorjre below thf falls. 

« 

\ Dmifnigrof f/tt' (in at faf.r^ info fin MisHiasiftpi rirtr ht/ inn/ ttf Cftirtigo, 

.1. W. SPKNCKK. 

Oh ftfiihfiartf MizfM for frtfi/M, ilniirtrn. iitnl rnxtMftr niiiwriffof/ii'iil antl mi- 
i rroxropinil nihiinfK. \\. (J. f^KVlsox and f). S. SIaktin. 

.1 ftrfhiMtorir nlir, iriih irintrfx from o nurrtif of htiith in }foiiror tt/td 
Ontario roll oti^M, \. }'.. fr/n'r/t irt n niiftcrtln iinriint hikr '>/ Ontario, ('. 
II. .Iknnkk. 

" hj.vhihition of o mirroMropt- made of attnoinani for itoriahilitif, and modi- 

fied in ronifrnrfion fo itdtijd it for nturrhinij on r t/n xurfiiu for liirijt- min- 
tral M/nt'imt n>f. Wai.lackCJ. I.kvison. 

' Hrfiita'tion of map onil pliottn/niph ofajftat ln-d in I^roxjnrf Ptir/,\ /irool,:- 

i /////. .V. )'.. madr in /W/. fr/n n tin pmt irnt^ nnntnd tutd tin tj-ranttio/t 

r jUfrd. Wau.ack (1. I.KVISON. 

! Tin il<ofoi/irol ntlfiM foliiLH iMMH4d hij tin I'. S. (itnlmjinil Sttrrn/. F. H. 

,; Nkwkm,. 

77ti m intra f.s if /\iftr.<<on. L'pptr Monfr/tn'r, nnd tin l^itlitrndtM^ y, J, 

j .losKi'ii \\. Hint. .\n inti'r»'stiiii: colh'Ction of these minerals was ex- 

hibited b\ tln' local comnntt»M'. 

■ • 

On tin (HJ( of th, St. f'tiu'r/innnfon* if Arhtinaott, S. H. WllJiFAMS. 
Tin n/fi/rf on /n'oifn.'^M in O'udifi/f/ from fin (\ nti nnitil to the t'oliimhian 
\ iJ'intMitionK. .IkI). lioTi UKf»^>. 

I Oil nnd Oax in KanMOx. l^nAs.Mis Hawoktii. 

Sonn iiftt r'ltiiin pho.si a in till tironifir roria if tin \orfliirrMtrrn Statm. ( '. 

i' \\. llAiii,. 

I Sail Friincisco was chosen as the place of in(»eting of the 

r Association lu^xt v<'ar. for which Prof. Edward W. Morlev, of 

I ('Icvclaiid, Oluo, was elected president. The ofliccrs of Sec- 

I tion K, elected for that iihMt in<^. are Mnj. .led. Hi>tclikis8, of 

'; Staniiton, \'a.. vic«' ])re*»i(leiit, jmil I^rof. J. l^errin Siiiitli, of 

' Palo Alto, (al.. stcretarv. 
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NANNO, A NEW CEPHALOPODAN TYPE.* 

By J. M. Clarke. Albany. N. V. . 
(Plate VI.) 

The material representing this remarkable type of cephalo- 
pod structure was collected by Messrs. E. O. Ulrich, Charles 
Sehuchert, and the late W. H. Scofield from various localities 
in the Trenton series of Minnesota. The novel character of 
the fossils was recognized and closely studied by the first two 
of these gentlemen. When, therefore, the specimens were 
placed in my hands for description I was able to avail myself 
of these previous observations, especially those by Mr. Sehu- 
chert. 

The usual aspect assumed by these bodies is somewhat that 
of a small Belemnites. The apical and posterior portion has 
a rounded and evenly tapering surface which would give it 
the form of a true cone, were not one side, when the body is 
viewed laterally, quite oblique, while the other is nearly verti- 
cal. Thus viewed the shells are asymmetrical laterally, but 
as seen from the dorsal and ventral side they are bisymmetri- 
cal. After the conical expansion has continued for about, or 
less than, one-half the length of the body, there is a rather ab- 
rupt contraction on the oblique side and the shell becomes 

*Piiblishj*(l with th«' coiisml of thr Slatt' <MM>lojifist of MiniM'sota. 
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much smaller and more circular in cross-section. Thus toward 
the upper extremity of the shell a cylindrical tube is formed. 
Upon comparing the bociies as thus described with the single 
specimen which represents more nearly the structure of the 
entire shell, it appears that the orientation above assumed is 
not strictly correct. The normal position of the conical pos- 
terior portion is such that the straight and the oblique side 
converge at nearly the same angle to the vertical axis; this di- 
verts the cylindrical or upper portion of the body to one side. 

These peculiar bodies are siphone8;tliose represented on plate 
VI, figs. 2 and 3, show the oblique impressions left by the septa 
upon the surface of the cylindrical portion, and fig. 1 affords a 
<'onception of the relation of these siphones to the septate part 
of the shell. In the latter is seen the central and symmetrical 
position of the apical cone with reference to the entire shell, 
its abrupt contraction and the deflection of the c^'lindrical 
part of the sipho to one side. At the point where the con- 
traction of the sipho begins, its diameter is that of the shell, 
and from the apex to this point there is no trace of septa. 
With the appearance of the septa begins the contraction of 
the sipho. That the septa did not completely encircle the 
sij)ho is shown by several of the specimens which present a 
smooth surface on the dorsal or outer side, the marks of the 
septa being there interrupted (figs. 2, 8). One of the speci- 
mens has the thin wall of the conch adhering to the siphonal 
wall along this surface. 

L'pon examination of the internal structure of these siphones 
they are found to be completely solid in the apical portion for 
usuall}' about one-half the length of the pneseptal cone,' but in 
some examples tliis solidification extends for the entire length 
of the cone and into the cylindrical part of the tube. The 
cavity of the sipho above this filling is a narrowly conical 
chamber whose walls gradually become thinner from the apex 
upward, their upper edge appearing to be rounded off and fin- 
ished. 

The substance of the si[)lional cone and walls is invaria- 
bly very compact, radially crystalline calcite, indicating, inas- 
much as all the specimens have been found in calcareous 
shales and clayey limestones, a sinij)le modification of the 
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original orgauic deposit; the internal cavity is filled with the 
mud of the sediment. Cross- sections of the cone in both direc- 
tions indicate that this is not a simple body, but is composed 
of at least two invaginated and consolidated sheaths, the line 
between which is represented only by a faint streak or differ- 
ence in the texture. This evidence, though obscure, is indis- 
putable that the sipho enclosed or was composed of siphonal 
sheaths, as in Piloceras, Vayhwcermt and Endoceras, The 
sections afford no evidence of an endosiphon or tube connect- 
ing the apices of these sheaths. 

The addition of the septate portion of the shell gives the spe- 
cies a fusiform and symmetrical appearance, broadest below 
the aperture, the sipho seeming to extend nearly, if not quite, 
the entire length of the shell. The septa are gently and reg- 
ularly concave over most of their surface, but abruptly de- 
flected immediately about the sipho. There were apparently 
about twelve in the length of the shell as preserved. The first 
septum seems not to conform to the contracted surface of the 
cone, which has a much greater obliquity, and there, thus ap- 
pears to be an irregular wedge-shaped cavity between these 
two surfaces, but there is no evidence whatsoever that the 
conical end of the sipho was in any way involved in this cav- 
ity except at its upper surface. 

The apical solid cone was unquestionably external, except 
so far as ensheathed by a mere coating or film of the shell- 
tube. 

All the specimens indi<;ate that these shells were of small 
size; a nearly complete sipho has a length of 36 mm.; its 
greatest width is at 19 mm. from the apex and measures 10 
mm. in major, and 8.5 mm. in minor axis; its apertural diam- 
eters are 8 and 6 mm. Another and more splendid specimen 
measures 40 mm. in length and is broken at the aperture. 
Here the length of the apical cone is 22 mm. The most com- 
plete example has a length of 58 mm.; the apical cone meas- 
ures 15 mm.; the entire diameter of the shell is 18 mm. at its 
widest part and 16 mm. at or near the aperture. 

The shells thus described represent but one species, which it 
is proposed to term X(nn\o uulema. From their structure it 
is evident that their relations are closest to Ptloceras, but 
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with noteworthy diiferences. The initial partB of the shell of 
Piloceras are still undescribed, but we may assume that were 
it possessed of such a solid apical sipho as is Xanno^ that 
would be the part most readily preserved, as in this case. 
The sheathing of the sipho, its great size and its relation to 
the septa are structural points allying these two genera. The 
presence of the apical siphoual cone may indicate the exist- 
ence of Xanno for a (sonsiderable period in the young state 
simply as an aseptate body, and with such evidence the genus 
would seem to be a degree more elemental than our present 
knowledge ascribes to Piloceraft, inasmuch as the septate con- 
dition in the latt'Cr genus is of earlier occurrence. It may be 
suggested that the solidification of the prueseptal cone is to 
some extent due to such secondary causes as have produced 
the solid guard in Heltmni(e.s, The appearance of these 
siphones and the crystalline structure of their substance 
strongly suggests that genus, even though there is little super- 
ficial similarity in the relations of these parts to the sep- 
tate portions of the shell in the two genera. 

Geolofficaf horizon. The material studied consists of seven 
specimens obtained from the Trenton shales of Minneapolis 
and from the Galena shales at Chatfield, Minnesota. 

Explanation ok Platk VL 
Xtinno anlemti. 
V\{\. 1. Th<' most rom|»l«'t«' rxampl*' obscrvetd: showiii<f \hv form of 
the «Mi(irM» shf*ll. th«' apical ooiic, |N)sitioii of sipho and som«' (»f tin* s«*pta. 

X !.:{. 

Fi<;. 'I. Tin* pra'st'ptal coiu* with a portion of thf anniilat<'(i siplionul 
tnlx*: a lateral view. X l.'J. 

Flo. :{. A frajrmrut of a sipho, sho\viM»r only tin* f\ lindpical [Mirtion 
to \vhi(;li a part of thf snuMith fxtt'rrjal sh»'ll adhrn'S. X 1.^^ 

Fi(i. \. A cniss-sfctioii of th«' apical coim*: showing at a tin* filling of 
tlu' internal cavity, at h the linr of sululivision of the sipho intosiphonal 
sheaths. The ra<lial structure of the substance of the body is also indi- 
cated. X 2.0. 

Fi(J. .'). Lateral Niew of a sipho as usually found, with smooth c<»nt' 
and cN Under. X l.'J. 

« 

Fios. (i and 7. \'entral (ant i-siphonal) and dorsal (siphonal) aspects of 
t he same speciiiKMI. 

Fio. S. A vertical loni:ilu<linal s«*ction of a sipho. showin«r at r/ the 
form of tln' inti-rnai cavity, and al h the line of division between the 
shrill hs. X l.:5. 
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^ Introduction. 

The considerations here presented have grown out of the 

studies of river history and denudation which form the newly 
developed branch of geology known as geomorphy, geomor- 
phology, or simply physical geography. It is one of the ten- 
ets of this school of geologists that certain plains of denuda- 
tion now traceable over wide areas have resulted from 
subaSrial erosion. Not a few geologists, however, still main- 
tain the view of marine erosion which Ramsay was the first 
to advocate regarding these ancient, tilted and now generally 

*An address read before the Harvard Natural History Society at its 
April meelinj?, 1894. The paptM' in its pres<;nt form has been partly re- 
written, but it still retains a strain of the lecture style in which it was 
conceived. It is published with the view of promoting inquiry into this 
subject, with which it deals in a preliminary and necessarily sup^'rfl- 
cial manner. 
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deeply diBsected plains. The oontraBt between the old i^d 
the new views when carried to their consequences in the or- 
ganic realm is so striking that it is thought the following 
discussion will be acceptable both to those who do and to 
those who do not grant the competency or opportunity of me- 
teoric denudation to account for these baseleveled ureas or 

penepUiinH, 

Synopsis. 
The object of the paper is to discuss the effect, on organ- 
isms, of the changes in physical geography which arise in the 
process of baseleveling. Part I presents a cursory review of 
the history of opinion regarding land erosion, including the 
speculations of some ancient writers. Part II deals with the 
general effects of river changes on organisms, and aims to set 
forth the manner in which these changes have influenced the 
dispersion of freshwater species. Part III has to do with the 
Jura-Cretaceous peneplain of North America in particular, 
with the determination of the time of development of the 
peneplain, and with the development of the fauna and flora 
of the Mesozoic era which lived upon its surface. It is in- 
ferred that the production of this lowland was favorable to 
the reptilian class, and that it was a factor in securing to 
them the dominance which tlu\y enjo^'ed even after the mam- 
malia. had mad(» their appearance. In conclusion, buseleveled 
lands or peneplains and the periods of their elaboration are 
compared with glacial epochs and marine invasion in their 
effect as the environment of organic life. | 

PART i. IllSTOKK'AI. SKKTCH. 
In reviewing the rapid strides which the new school of to- 
pographic geologists have made in interpn^ting the history of 
erosion alone, we are in danger of overlooking the fact that 
the idea of a land reduced to an essential plain by erosion is 
far older than anything like a demonstration of the existence 
of a surface of this nature. In a work entitled, **The Scrip- 
ture Theory of the Karth,"* published in Lcmdon in 1773, the 
anon^'mous authc>r, after instancing numerous cases of the fall 
of mountains, erosion by snowslides, ice, rains and rivers, pre- 
sents the following conclusion : 

*Tht' full liilr rcjids: "Tin* Scriplun' Tht'on ol' tlif Kuptli throujifhout 
all its n*voliiti(ms and all periods of its «'xist<*nc««. from tin* Opation to 
tht* final Kt'ijovatioii of all thinirs." Sim* pp. .M(J.")-(}. 
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Prom these observations we are led to conclude that it is i)os8ibIe, if 
not probable, that, in a course of a^es, thf> mountains and vallies may 
be brouj^ht nearer to an equality with each other: there beinjr. from the 
co-operation of so many causes, a tendency in nature to this end, without 
anythinjr to oppose or count<»ract it. The only objection that occurs to 
me is that, in this cast% it may be thought the earth would be in dan- 
jrt*r of bein^ir overflown by the sea: And the jiossibility of this conse- 
ipMMice hath been aUedj?(Ml. Hut there is no such dead level of the earth 
su|)|x)sed. that there would not be eminences and inecpialities enough 
h'ft Ui keep out the return of the sea. 

In this quotation we find the essential features of two char- 
acteristics of th^ Jura-Crotaceous peneplain as it occurs in 
North America, — the nearly level surface of the time, and the 
eminences or monadnocks which had resisted with partial suc- 
cess the denuding forces. This same writer continued his dis- 
quisition upon this subject, "supplying as little as possible 
from reason, or hypothesis,"* in the fashion of the Mosaic 
writers of his time, tracing to Plutarchf the records of a tra- 
dition, "that the time would come, decreed by fate, when the 
earth would be reduced to an even plain, and mankind should 
all live under one happy policy, and be all of one language." 
The poet Prior, quoted b^^ the same writer,* conceived of the 
leveling of lands and building up of the correlated plain, 

when he says : 

l)ispart»'(l streams shall from their channels Hy: 
And deep surchar^'d by sandy mounlains li«*, 
Obscurely sepulchn*d. Uy eatini? rain, 
And furious winds, down to the distant |)lain, 
Th»' hill that hid»'s his lu'ad above the skies. 
Shall fall. The plain by slc>w de«;ret's shall rise 
lli^htT than t'rst had stood the summit-hill: 
For lim<' must natun^'s great -behi'Sts fultill.:. 

Views of the lirilish School, 
The first recognition of baseleveled lands is due to the work 
of Sir A. (\ Ramsay in Wales, and it was there he formulated 
the conception of their origin by marine erosion. In his ter- 
minology, they arc "plains of marine denudation," marking 
great unconformities in the older strata, or giving rise to the 
even-topped hills of the existing surface. Surrounded on all 
sides by the tidal waters of an active sea, in a region where the 

*Ibid, Introduction, p. 12. 

fin [side. 

I Prior's Solomon, I^N)k I. 
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existing rivers are relatively insignificant-or impoverished ex- 
amples of their kind, the British geologists early found in 
their environment an easily comprehended incentive to ascribe 
the shape of the land to the action of the sea. Although this 
inference was a consequence of the insular position of the 
British school, we find among its founders, in Ilutton and 
Playfair, a keener sense of the efficiency of rivers than ap- 
pears to have been enjoyed by our later great teacher, Lyell. 

It may be permissible in this connection to present the re- 
markable diversity of forms claimed for this agency by Jukes, 
who stands as an extremist of this school. Jukes^s views, it 
must be said, accord pardonably with his opportunities for 
geological observation, since his lot was cast first in Ireland 
and tlien in Newfoundland, two insular fields ill calculated to 
inculcate those comprehensive ideas regarding the interaction 
of existing and now locally inoperative causes which it is the 
privilege of the wider ranging continental geologist to recog- 
nize, with the assignment of its due importance to each in the 
economy of geological work. It was partly owing to this cir- 
cumstance and partly perhaps to the influence of the thought 
of his contemporaries,. that Jukes wrote as he did : 

Hut wln'ii \v»* f»'»'l ourselves entitled lo takt? for ^ranttKl that all cliffs 
at the f(H>t of which the sea is now beatin*; have been pptniuced by the 
erosive action of the waves, it only requires us to admit thai the land 
mav hav<' stood formerlv at lower levels, so as to allow the sea to flow 
over tin* l(»wer |>arts of it. for us to see ihe probability that all inland 
('litis, cra<rs, precipices, valleys and mountain passes, may have been 
l)roduced in the same way Vnd siwakinj;: tr^'nerally, the prin- 
cipal features in the forms of tin* "ground in all lands have been pro- 
duced by this widespread action.* 

The same author states dogmatically, as late as 1S62 : 
**River8 form their own beds, but not their own valleys."| 
These quotations are directly opposed to the views of to-day, 
as they are to the earlier and clearer understanding of the 
competency of rivers shown in Playfair's ''Illustrations of the 
lliittonian Theory.*' The studies of continental geologists 
within the i)ast two or three decades have done much to revise 
opinion upon this subject. Indeed, the work of reconstruct- 
ing the marine theory of baseleveled lands was begun by Ram- 

*T. H. .luki's. The Student's Manual of (ieoNtiry. second ed.. Kdin- 
bur^'h. \mi, p. 101. 
t()i>. cit.. p. UK"). 
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say himself, in his contributian to our knowledge of the work 
of meteoric agents in England. This awakening of the En- 
glish school in regard to the work of rivers has gone on until 
now the reduction of lands to baselevel by meteoric agents is 
almost admitted.* 

V^ieirs of the American SvhftoL 

Powell, Gilbert, Davis, McGee, and others, have established 
much in the history of the larger rivers of America. As a 
result of these studies, it is held that rivers and their valleys 
pass through a cycle of existence, ranging from youth in a 
country newly elevated above the sea as a plain or mountain 
belt, through adolescence, maturity, and so on into old age, 
when, if the land remain tolerably stable, the country will be 
flattened down into a plain of suba^rial erosion, or a peneplain. 
Renovation of the land by uplift, and the consequent revival 
of stream work, will introduce a new cycle. From the point 
of view of organic life, which it is proposed to exploit in this 
paper, the complete cycle may be assumed to begin and to end 
in uplands of sufficient relief to be characterized as a mountain- 
ous habitat, although tho first topography may be construc- 
tional and the last wholly subsequent and polygenetic, the 
peneplain occupying the middle and culminating part in this 
series of progressive geographical changes. 

It has been shown by these river studies that in the reduc- 
tion of a region, either partially or completely, to baselevel, 
mutual adjustments of streams take place, whereby consider- 
able changes in course and direction are brought about. 
Systems are dismembered, the headwaters of one being cap- 
tured and diverted into another through the shifting of 
divides. By changes in level, some streams have been reversed. 
In some cases, an axis of uplift has developed across the path 
of a master river, but the uplift has gone forward so slowly 
and regularl}' that the stream has been able to maintain its 
course across the completed mountain chain. In other instances, 
changes in the relations of streams have arisen from the pro- 
cess of alluviation in the lower course of a river. It remains 
now to treat of the bearing of these streams on the dispersion 

♦Consult Sir Arch. (ifiki«''s T«'xt-U<)«»k of (it'olojry, third «-d., 180:{, pp. 
400-470: Thf Scenery of ScolljiuU, second ed. Also see H. H. WcmkI- 
MrHrd'8 rjis)lo^y of Kn^lund and Wah's.. first ed., I87(K ch. xiii. 
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of freshwater mollusks and fishes, these groups being taken 
for the reason that they record the clearest dependence on 
river history in their distribution. 

PART II. THK GENERAL EFFECT OF RIVER CHAXUES OX 

FLUVIAL FAUNAS. 

It has been shown that fishes and mollusks are dispersed by 
a number of means, some of which, unless actually observed, 
offer to the investigator no evidence whereby they may be 
detected in after times. On the contrary, river changes, the 
topographic effects of which are still retained in the features 
of a country, afford, when studied in connection with the dis- 
tribution of its fishes and mollusks, a set of phenomena which 
it seems liki?ly will at least in some instances prove instruct- 
ive. 

It has been customary to explain the phenomena of distri- 
bution in some of the following ways. Gtinther,* noting that 
some freshwater fishes are able to migrate into salt water» 
supposes that the passage from one river to another may have 
been accomplished in this manner, or that there mny have 
been a temporary passage opened across a watershed by a 
flood. Lyellf (juotos Cimelin as authority for the statement 
that freshwater fish-spawn are distributed bj'^ anseres; and 
he states further that scattered lakes are stocked by minute 
eggs, entangled in the feathers of the waterfowl, and that 
the water beetles (I)yctieidie), which are amphibious and fly 
in the evening, may transport minute ova to distant pools, as 
when the fr}' of fish api)ear in rainpools. Darwin writes on 

this subject as follows: 

On lh<' sam«' coniiiHMJl Tn'shwatiT fish oft^Mi niii;r<' widely, and as if 
rapricionslv; for in two adJoininL' rivrr systems sonn* of tiit» s|)fci«'S 
mav be tin* samo and sunn* whollv (litf»M-»'nl. It is probable that tht'V 
anMH'casionally transported by what may Im' callt'd accid^Milal means. 
Thus fishes still alive are not very rarely dropiwd at distant iK)ints by 
whirlwinds: and it is known that th<* ova retain their vitality for a con- 
siderable time after removal from the water. Their dispersal may. 
howeNcr. be mainly attributed to (•han»r«'s in the level of the land with- 
in the ri'cent p,*riod, cansinjr rivers to flow into each other. Instances 
also could be jriven of this havln«r occurred durin«r tliMuls. without any 
chan^^e of level. The wide difference of the fish on the op|H>site sidesof 

*An Iniroduclion to the Study of Fishes, Edinburgh, 1H,S0. pp. *>11, 
op) 

f Principles of ( H'oloy:y. eh'venth Am. ed., ir. p. 'M\. 
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most mountain ranges which aiv continuous, and which consequently 
must from an early p<»rio<l have completely prevented the inosculation 
of the river systems on the two sides, leads to the same conclusion.* 

Through headwater diversion, 

Darwin had in mind evidently those changes which a care- 
ful study of rivers has established as a part of their history. 
It is unnecessary here to refer to particular instancesf in 
which by changes in the headwaters of a river, some portion 
of its drainage has been diverted into another system, carry- 
ing with it of course a representation of its fauna and a 
change of condition in the whole life of both streams. It has 
been further shown that, at successive times, the headwaters 
of a river system have been diverted into a contiguous basin, 
so that, since the changes are slow and gradually accom- 
plished, each new capture may introduce into the fauna of a 
river basin new varieties, which would find themselves in 
close contest with allied species already introduced, as well as 
with the older species peculiar to the river system. Dispersal 
may in this manner be accomplished across a main summit of 
land, such as that now dividing the waters of'the Mississippi 
basin from those of the Atlantic slope, or it may be limited to 
interchanges of fauna between parallel streams occupying the 
same continental slope. 

Through antecedent at reams. 

The not altogether acceptable case of the Green river, 
which flows through the Wahsatch range in Utah, may be 
taken as an example of rivers of this class, where the uplift 
of a mountain barrier has been successfully resisted by the 
river. So long as unsurmountable rapids or falls do not in- 
tervene, there is a free communication across the range. 
Even where falls of considerable magnitude occur, certain 
fishes have acquired the habit of leaping them in their at- 
tempt to reach the headwaters during the spawning season. 
If, at a late date in the history of an antecedent river, its 
headwaters be tapped and led to the sea in another direction, 

♦Origin of S|MH'ies, sixth (Am.) od., New York, p. 844. 

f\V. M. Davis: A River Pirate. Science, xii. 1881). p. 108. 

K. I)e('. Ward: Another Kiv«-r Piralo, Science, xix, 1891. p. 7. 

H. L. Harris: A new instance of stream capture, Science, xxii, 189;<, 
pp. 3«, .37. 

Collier Cohb: A recapture from a Rivrr Pirate, Science, xxii, 1893, p. 
19.5. 
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abandoning the pass through the range, we may have pre- 
sented the phenomenon of two streams in headwater opposi- 
tion with identical species; but the **wind gap'' will remain 
as a monument of the time when the streams were part of the 

same system. 

Through alluvia tion. 

Changes of less significance, but often throwing light on 
the dispersion and consequent modification of fluviatile life, 
occur in the deltas and alluvial plains of river basins. By 
increasing alluviation in the delta region, the tributaries of 
the main stream are often forced aside to flow in the lower, 
back levels of the plain, along which they may find their way 
to the sea many miles distant from the vagarious mouth of 
the master river. In this manner a fauna once common to the 
main stream and its tributary may be divided except for the 
occasional communication established by floods in the delta 
district. But if the separation thus initiated be continued by 
favorable geological conditions, the isolation of the two fau- 
nas may be so complete? that any subsequent intermigration 
between the two river systems must take place through the 
salt water along the coast, or by one of the interstream 
changes already described. The Red river of Louisiana is 
now in this initiator}^ stage of separation from the Missis- 
sippi river. 

Th rn ugh sligh f submerge u ce. 

Where submergence takes place, the lower courses of rivers 
become converted into arms of the sea. Drowned river valleys 
of this origin now abound in the northern hemisphere. Where 
this has occurred the freshwater fauna common to the master 
stream and its lower tributaries may be cut oft* from each 
other by the invasion of salt water, as in the case of those 
rivers which discharge into the present Chesapeake bay. 

Through elevatiou aud revival of ft fr earns. 
Opposed to the preceding action on organic life, is the u])- 
lift of a region like Hudson's bay, whereby the streams would 
be made to continue their courses seaward and frequently be- 
come confluent, thus bringing into contact species before liv- 
ing in separate basins. Wliereas, in the case of submergence, 
the freshwater species are crowded back into a constantly 
lessening d(»main and thus are affected unfavorably, in this 
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case the same species have a more extended range towards the 
sea to which the salt water is withdrawn. 

As a consequence of uplift of the land and the revival of 
streams which have attained their haselevel of erosion, rapids 
and falls may he introduced in their beds. (Tlaciation may 
induce the same etFect through the irregular deposition of 
glacial drift. Some fishes before capable of occupying the 
greater portion of a river basin may thus be limited in range. 
Essentially marine organisms, capable of enduring temporarily 
fresh water, may be excluded from ranging above the falls. 
Anadromous fishes of the families Clupeidie and Salmonida^, 
including the shad and salmon, have the habit of ascending 
large rivers into fresh water to breed. Shad ascend the riv- 
ers in the spring, their ascent being limited by unsurmount- 
able falls and unfavorable temperature. It is probable that 
this habit of leaping falls has been acquired, and it points to 
a time when the practice of ascending to the headwaters of 
rivers did not require the exercise of this function. These 
fish seem then to afford us an instance in which a geographic 
change, common to the rivers of the northern, glaciated 
lands, has been met by the acquirement of a habit of leaping 
falls, introduced into the streams by recent uplift or glacial 
derangement. Without this habit, the uplift of the land, or 
the formation of an axis of warping across the path of a 
stream, or even differential wear on the bed rock so as to form 
a fall, might have proved destructive to a species, instances 
of this kind incline us to be cautious in speculating on the 
extent to which geographical changes of a minor kind exercise 
a life and death influence on particular species of animals. 

Kffect of Basklkvkling of a MoiNTAiNors Region. 

Mr. Alfred R. Wallace has recently considered the effect of 
geographic vicissitudes on organisms, under the title of 
"Changed Conditions."* After enumerating the ordinary 
modifications of land and water and dej)endent climate in 
their action upon vegetation, and so on herbivorous animals, 
he notes that : **When such physical changes as these have 
taken place, it is evident that many species must either he- 
come modified or cease to exist." He further draws the con- 



♦Darwinism, chaplrr v. 
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elusion that ^'whenever the physical or (Organic conditions 
change to liowever small an extent some corresponding change 
will he produced in the flora and fauna, sitice, considering the 
severe struggle for existence and the complex relations of the 
various organisms, it is hardly possible that the change 
should not be beneficial to some species and hurtful to oth- 
ers." 

In any land which has undergone degradation from a moun- 
tainous topography to a peneplain, we ought to find a marked 
change in the organisms at the close of the cycle of denuda- 
tion. In the first stages of change from original construc- 
tional topography, effects will be discernable. Sculptured 
slopes with ravines, sharp divides and peaks, cradle species 
and varieties by barriers which oppose ingress and egress 
With the development of the umbrella-shaped topography of 
the island of Oahu, the land snails have varied from a com- 
mon ancestral, coastal type to valley-cradled, differentiated 
varieties, in the upper and disjointed valleys of this disman- 
tled, volcanic island cone.* 

In the progress toward final baseleveling,the repeated diver- 
sion of streams or the reversals of drainage are a constant 
cause of changed conditions. The cycle begins in a moun- 
tainous tract with the least facility for migration of species, 
and ends in broad lowlands which favor the easy migration 
and wide distribution of plants and animals. 

FadiiKf otrai/ of dirides. 

If we follow the surface of the lands downward from an 
original high relief to the completed baseleveled plain, we 
note first that the fading away of divides will throw animals 
and plants before separated by barriers into one field, and 
that thus new adaptations between species will be enforced. 
Leveling off a mountain system and throwing the life of its 
opposite slopes into the same field would now in many parts 
of the world bring together species which must contest for 
survival. 

Darwinf states that he was struck with the remarkable dif- 
ference between the vegetation, the ([uadrupeds, and in a less 
degree tiie birds and insects, of the eastern valleys of the 

*.I. T. (iiilick: Proc. Hostoii Soc. Nat. Hist., vol. xxiv. 18W. pp. 160-7. 
f.Ioiirnal of K<*s«'arclH*s, rtc, chap, xv. Am. <m1., pp. 326 and il'il. 
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Andes and those on the Chilean side, although the climate as 
well as the soil was nearly the same, upon which he comments 

as follows : 

This fact is in pcrft^cl Hccordanco with th«* pH)loj|^ical history of tho 
Andifs: for thcsi' mountains have »»xisteil as a great barrier, since the 
present races of animals have appeared; and, therefore, unless we sup- 
pose the same species to have been created at two different places, we 
ou>rht not to ex|H»cl any closer similarity between the organic beings on 
the opposite sides of the Andes than on the opposite sides of the ocean. 
In both cases we must leave out of the question those kinds which have 
be«Mi able to cross the barrier, whether of solid rock or salt water. 

If this divergence of character has developed with the up- 
lift of the mountain barrier, we ought, on the other hand, to 
expect further mutations when the barrier disappears by de- 
nudation; and the tendency of the change will be in part 
towards interraigration and the consequent unification of the 
fauna and flora. Thus on the eastern side of North America, 
on the two slopes of the Appalachian chain, which has been 
once baseleveled, the fauna and flora diflfer as little as possi- 
ble,* yet, when this mountain system was in an Andesian 
youth and very high, the life of its opposite slopes must have 
been as strongly marked as those of the southern Cordilleras 
at the present time. 

Degradation' of Kplattds, 

Organisms suited to steep slopes and high altitudes with 
low temperatures! must vary, migrate up the remaining mo- 
nadnocks, or keep their stations at a disadvantage as the 
surface sinks by denudation beneath them. The artificial 
transference of some species from uplands to lowlands is at- 
tended with difficulty. Thus with alpine plants transplanted 
in the plains, "whether from a change of atmospheric pres- 
sure or mean temperature," says Mary Somerville,J "all at- 
tempts to cultivate them at a lower level generally fail ; it is 
much easier to accustom a plant of the plains to a higher 
situation." 



*The chain still acts as a barrier to the I'nionida*. for instance. See 
Chas. T. Simpson. Proc. U.S. Xati(»nal Museum, vol. xvi, 189.-J. pp. 51M- 
5; also Am. Naturalist, vol. xxvii, p. 353. 

fDr. C. Hart Merriam has shown the imjK)rtance of temiM'rnture con- 
trol in the geographic distribution of mammals. Smithsonian Report 
for 1891 (pub. 18»3), p. 400. 

^Physical Cieography, second Am. ed.,18.>0, p. 305. 
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Spread of lowland conditions. 

Since baselcveling by meteoric agencieB does not necessarily 
bring about the drowning out of lowland species by the en- 
croachment of the sea, those forms which originally possessed 
the coastal belt will find a wider field opened to them by the 
degradation of the interior. If they migrate into this wid- 
ening field, they may be brought into contention with those 
forms which have followed the surface downward. Other 
things being equal, the endemic lowland forms will have an 
advantage over those organisms which are living under the 
trial of altered environment with the added stress of a con- 
test against hitherto unmet species. The new conditions 
comprising wider range will affect the lowland fauna and 
flora ; it seems as if these forms should dominate over the less 
favored species forced down from the fading uplands. 

Hie pcueplaiu an open ^tiefd /or land life. 

We have here to note perhaps the most important respect 
in which the new view of the origin of the ancient plains of 
denudation differs from the hypothesis of marine erosion. So 
long as it was held that plains of denudation and the great 
unconformities in the geological section were formed alto- 
gether or essentially by the action of the surf-mill advancing 
over their surface, animals and plants inhabiting the land 
must have undergone extermination or- have sought refuge on 
islands, on the remaining territory, or have migrated to some 
land before unoccupied by them. Such even are the effects 
of bare submergence without a(*tual baselcveling, stated by 
J)e La Beche* as early as 1887. By submergence, he says, 
**the area of ilrv land would be much diminished and the same 
amount of animals could not find room in it; there would be 

a considerable collision of species against species The 

weaker would give wa}-, and thus some species might be ex- 
terminated so far as the islands were concerned." 

Where the process of planing off the lands was complete in 
the old view all land life must have been extinguished. The 
new view leaves the land open as a theater for land life; and 
the slow, gradual change in environment brought about by 
erosion is niueh more nearlv in accord with the rate of alter- 

• 

*R«'s»*}ircli»'s in 'rh«MH-ftic;il (h'oIol'n, N«'\v ^'ork, IH^ii. i». "217. 
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ation in organisms than are the rapid changes which attend 
submergence. 

Uplift and dissection of th^ peneplain. 

With the revival of erosion through the elevation of the 
land and the consequent entrenchment of the rivers in the 
surface of the uplifted peneplain, the subtle organic coating 
will feel again the changed environment. Valleys and divides, 
cradles, barriers, and a choice of location, will again be offered 
to animals and plants as a change from the monotonous con- 
ditions of the completed peneplain. Following the altered 
environment will come the modified organism, varied by rea- 
son of migration or isolation and the multitude of causes 
which geographic vicissitudes originate in the organic realm. 
In this change from a lowland, interrupted only by monad- 
nocks, to a dissected upland, the lowland species will find the 
scales turned against them in favor of the survivors of the 
old highland life still clinging to the elevated monadnocks or 
some adjacent region of continued uplift. 

PART III. THK .iura-crp:tacp:()1ts PKNKPLAIN. 

From these general considerations we now turn to a period 
of baseleveling which is particularly well marked in North 
America in the existing topography and also, as I hope to 
show, in the organic history of the Mesozoic, the era during 
which the Jura-Cretaceous peneplain was elabordted. Thii$ 
peneplain forms the most conspicuous topographic feature in 
eastern North America, and traces of a plain of denudation of 
this date are not wanting on the Pacific coast* and over the 
interior of the continent. While it is yet too early to state 
that this peneplain was so widespread as to affect the atti- 
tude of the continent as a whole, the evidence points to this 
conclusion and so to the effects in the organic world which 
would follow from such a condition of geography in the mid- 
dle Mesozoic. 

The peneplain is well developed in the middle Atlantic 
statesf and southern New England, as it is also in the south- 

*Mr. J. S. Dillor's prenoralizt'd section across tho Si«»rra Nevada raiijir** 
•'xhibits lh«» outline of an uplifted, tilted and faulted iK'neplain. See 
ti^. 1. Hiilletin a:{, V. S. (ieol. Survey, p. \\\. 

fProf. W. M. Davis, Rivers and Valleys of Pennsylvania. Nat. (Jeo- 
^raphic Ma^a/ine, vol. i, 1881). 
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ern Appalachians.* It forms the even crests and sky-lines of 
the mountainous ridges in Pennsylvania and New Jersey, and 
thence it declines beneath the sea level, forming the plane of 
unconformity between the upturned edges of the Jura-Trias 
or Newark group and the Potomac and higher beds which 
rest upon it. So conspicuous is this feature in the landscape 
of the eastern United States that it has generally attracted 
the attention of observant travellers. Thus, in the valley of 
the Ohio, we find the following description given by Bourne :f 
Pprha|is th(» best idt^a of the toiwgraphyof this region may be obtained 
by comparing it t(» a vast eh*vated phiin, near the center of which the 
streams rise and in their course wearing down a bed or valley, whos«* 
depth is in projxjrtion to their size or the solidity of the earth over 
which they flow, S(» that our hills, with some few exceptions, are noth- 
ing more or less than cliffs or banks made by the action of the streams, 
and although these cliffs or banks on the rivers or large creeks approach 
the size of mountains, y»»t their tops are generally level like the remains 
of an ancient plain. 

Non-marine beds rest on the penejdain on the Atlantic Coast. 

It is a curious fact that immediately succeeding the period 
of erosion in which the peneplain was in great part formed, 
there comes, along the Atlantic coast in southern New En- 
gland, New Jersey, and some of the states farther south, a 
series of non-marine beds, the Potomac and the lower portion 
of the Upper Cretaceous or Raritan group in New Jersey. 
These beds preclude the idea of marine erosion as the cause 
of the denudation which preceded them. It was at a later 
time in the Upper ( -retaceous that the sea encroached upon 
the area and deposited sands and marls. The Potomac beds 
are referred to the border line between the Jurassic and the 
(/retaceous; and, if we admit their earlier age we must sup- 
pose that the Piedmont portion of the peneplain was essen- 
tiallv reduced to baselevel before the close of the Jurassic 
period. 

The plant-bearing Raritan clays in New »leri»ey dip ocean- 
ward, according to Prof. \V. B. Clark, J at a rate somewhat 

*IIav<'s HFxl Camplx*!), (ieom(>rplu)logv of tin* Southern Appalachians. 
Nat. (irog. Maif.. vol. v, ISIM. 

fQuolJ'il in .). H. (\)l!<jn's W<'st«*ni Tourist or Kmigrant'sCiuide. New 
York. 184(», iM). 10-11. 

X\ Pn'iiminury R«'iM)rt on the ('n'tae»*ous and Tertiary formations of 
N«'w JtTst'v.Anii* Kfporl X. .l.(J»(»|. Survey for 18112 (pub. 1893), p. 182. 
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steeper than that of the overlying marine Cretaceous. This 
fact supports the conclusion arising out of the absence of 
other than a few brackish water molluscan fossils in the group, 
that a barrier existed at this time eastward of the present 
shore-line, whereby the sea was partly excluded from the 
Piedmont area. This would make the Raritan and the older 
Potomac groups probably of lacustrine or estuarine origin de- 
posited in basins formed by the warping of the baseleveled 
plain. 

Post -Cretaceous hlsfortf of the peneplain. 

At the close of th^ Cretaceous, the peneplain and the upper 
Cretaceous deposits which covered its submerged seaward 
margin were elevated and tilted. Streams began to cut down 
valleys and to undergo those adjustments which had previ- 
ously been outlined in the initial stages of baseleveling. Great 
changes in geography were made in the western or cordilleran 
portion of the continent. By the end of Eocene times in 
eastern North America, the streams had almost worked out 
another or Tertiary baselevel ; renewed uplift caused them to 
sink their valleys still deeper. 

The coast shelf the correlatire of the peneplain. 

Denudation hus its counterpart in deposition. The growing 

coastal shelf of the Atlantic coast, including the formations 

newer than the Jura-Trias and older than the Tertiary, is the 

structural complement of the adjacent portion of the merely 

superficial peneplain. If the one influenced the character of 

the land life during its topographical development, the other 

had its due effect on the marine fauna. Hayes and Campbell* 

have recently called attention to the correlation between the 

sediments and cycles of baseleveling in the southern Appala- 

chians. With the decline in the grade of the rivers debouch- 

ing on the Fhore, the sediments became finer and finer; when 

baselevel was reached the stream contribution was in the forni 

ofchemical rather than mechanical waste. With the progre«i.lr-. 

shallowing of the continental submerged margin the m^ourui 

currents and efflux of tides would spread farther out fro. Om 

shore-line the conditions which on deep '^''^l^^''''^ ""^ 

fined to ajiarrow^fringe beh>v*^the littT>ral._J^ ^ 

♦GfM>m(>rphol()^rv7f7l7i.T>^th'p7n Appalrt^^hians, Nat. <i«if.lUic., ^^ 

VI. lvS94, pp. ]Zi-l2(l 
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the coHKt through the growth of the coastal plain would 
tend to increase the temperature of the water on the new 
soundings, as W. F. Ganong* has noted as the effects of mod- 
erate uplift in recent geological times. Shoaling and straight- 
ening out of the shore-line diminish the tides, and these being 
less do not so much perturb through the admixture of the 
deeper cold water the surface waters warmed by the sun. 

With the developmentof the coast shelf synchronously with 
the peneplain there was brought into existence a population 
of marine reptiles, the mosasaur and its allies. Just as land 
mammals, as we first know' them, are paralleled by representa- 
tive marine cetacean species, so, in the abundance of reptil- 
ian life, forms were adapted to existence in the sea and on the 

and 

Thk Life inhabiting the Peneplain. 

Turning now to the more familiar account of the fauna and 
flora of the Mesozoic, we find both of these productions at the 
apparent opening of the era remarkably dissimilar to the Pal- 
eozoic forms. During the succeeding secondary periods 
equally noteworthy changes took place. Along with this 
rapid advance in the higher vertebrate ranks, we have the 
seeming fixity in some of the invertebrates after the comple- 
tion of the peneplain. 

Thi' J'rcithirafer uioUuscn aihiintil fheir pi'titenl cftaracffrisficit 

before the clone <tf (he ("retaveous. 

We have to note that the freshwater mollusca of North 
America attained approximately their present characters dur- 
ing the period of evolution of the baseleveled lowlands, and 
that they have undergone little modification in the succeeding 
periods until now. **To so great a degree had this dilferenti- 
ation then attained/' states Dr. C. A. White in his report on 
the Cretaceous invertebrates of the Plateau Province, '*that 
the species of Unio, Helix, Physa, etc., seem to have been as 
diversified and well developed nsthey are at the present time. 
Indeed the species of these genera are so closely like some of 
thos<» now living that they need only the fresh condition of 
recent shells to remove all suspicion of their great antiquity 
from the niiiul of the casual observ<»r." One of these genera, 

*S(»ullH'ru liiv('i-t«*brjit<'s «m th«* Sh<jn*s nf Acadia. Trans. K<).\. Soc. 
Canada. >5 iv. ISIM), (pp. l(;7-ls:>) p. 1S4. 
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Physa, has been found in the ancient freshwater fauna of the 
Lower Coal Measure limestone of the Eureka district in Ne- 
vada,* a discovery which shows for how long a time the ex- 
isting mollusca of the land waters have held their own on the 
American continent. In what has been said concerning the 
mutations of the drainage of the inland waters, the attempt 
has been made to point out the manner in which their differ- 
entiation may have been brought about. These mollusca 
survived the geographic changes which at the close of the 
Mcsozoic destroyed the function of the peneplain as a low- 
land ; in this respect the mollusca differ widely from the rep- 
tilian group, which, as we shall see, pass out as the peneplain 
was uplifted and dissected. 

Changes of the Jfshen and amphibians not well understood in 

relation to the peneplain of this date. 

While it is among the vertebrates that the most obvious al- 
terations are found, not all of the changes are readily traced 
to the bearing which the lowlands of the Mesozoic might have 
had upon their particular groups. Among fishes the ganoids 
held sway as late as the culmination of the peneplain in Cre 
taceous times, but they gave way then to the teleosts and have 
now but a scanty representation in our rivers. That there 
was a marked change in the character of the fishes in known 
areas at this time is well known, but how far the differentia- 
tion of the fishes had been accomplished through these river 
changes is difficult to determine, particularly for the reasons 
that freshwater fishes are rarely found, and that these, like 
the mollusca, are invariably lacustrine species. We must be 
content with pointing out, in this place, the manner in which 
the river changes may have operated to modify the species. 

Of amphibians, the labyrinthodonts, the first of which ap- 
peared as early as the Carboniferous, survived the Appala- 
chian, revolution, attained their grandeur in the Trias, and 
apparently disappeared in North America before the Upper 
Cretaceous. The exact cause of their decline is probably to 
be sought in the development of the more powerful reptilia. 

*A. HaffiK*. (nM)l()jrv of the Kurt'kn Districl, Monoj^. xx, U. S. Ocol. 
Survoy. 1892, p. 87. ' 
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lieptilen and particularly the dinonaur group are correlated in 
development with the growth of the peneplain. 

Reptiles proper are the best indices we have of the influ- 
ence of the peneplain on organic life. "This class," says Le 
Conte,* "seems to have culminated about theendof the Juras- 
sic or the beginning of the Cretaceous period. If their re- 
mains are more abundant in the Jurassic in Europe, thej are 

far more abundant in the Oetaceous in America. In 

fact,"' continues this lucid writer, "we had here in America 
during that time an extraordinary abundance and variety of 
reptilian life, including all the principal orders.'' With the 
abundance of land reptiles we find also the greatest variety of 
marine forms. "The reptilian type," states the venerable 
I)ana,f *'wa8 unfolded in its complete diversity: the sea, air 
and earth had each its species; and there were both grazing 
and carnivorous kinds, of large and small dimensions.'' The 
chief of these in our interest are the Dinosaurs. **Th is great 
group of reptiles," says Marsh.* "were the dominant land an- 
imals of the earth during all Mesozoic time. According to 
present evidence, the dinosaurs were confined entirely to the 
Mesozoic. Thev were abundant in the Triassic, culminated 
in the Jurassic, and continued in diminishing numbers to the 
end of the Cretaceous period, when they became extinct." 

Keptilia are characteristic lowland forms. They will endure 
the c(»ld of high altitudes and latitudes only by falling into a 
state of torpidity. In the development of the i)eneplain from 
the high relief of the Permian, and again, at the close of the 
Jura-Trias, the widening out of the lowland, with plains and 
jungles near tide-level, followed by depression of the land, 
must have highly favored the water-loving reptilia. It is to 
these geographic circumstances, I think, that we must look 
f<»r an explanation of the n-markable history of this class in 
Mesozoic times. 

(fhiecf ions ((rising from imperfect knowledge of the ejrtent of 
the penephn'n. The most serious objection which, as it ap[>ear8 
tf» me. can be raised against the view that the production of 
broad lowlands in the middle Mesozoic favored the domi- 



*Kli*mi'iils of (•♦*<)U>jjry, third ed., 1801. p. 484. 
♦ MaiiUHl of (i«M)lo>ry, third eU., 1880, p. 485. 
;Am. Jc»ur. Sci., HI, vol, zxxvii, 1880. p. 331. 
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nance of the reptilian group, ariseB from the imperfection as 
yet of our knowledge concerning the extent and distribution 
of the plain of meteoric denudation of this date. It seems 
now clear that the baseleveling of the North American conti- 
nent was so widespread as to be admitted as capable of exert- 
ing the control which is here claimed for it.* In the case of 
western Europe the evidence is also good, if we interpret the 
records in the light of our present understanding of the part 
played in denudation by land waters.f These two fields are 
so far best known for their reptilian remains. The geology of 
South Africa is as yet too little known to attempt a correla- 
tion in that geological province. While the present evidence 
would seem to correlate the distribution of the dominant 
dinosaur group with the lowlands of the Mesozoic about the 
North Atlantic, future discoveries may not only modify but 
controvert this opinion. 

It was not until this paper was written that I became ac- 
quainted with the work of Neumayr on the geography and 
organic life of the European Jurassic andNeocomian periods. 
The fact pointed out by him that the upper Jurassic rocks 
extensively overlap those of the lower Jurassic, so that "the 
Lias was not deposited over an enormous part of the earth's 
surface,"* is paralleled by similar conditions on the North 
American continent in the middle Mesozoic ;g but in this 
western world the subsidence which followed these broad con- 
tinental conditions did not come until the upper Cretaceous. 
It is pretty clear that the period of development of the Jura- 
Cretaceous peneplain was one also of broad continental condi- 
tions, a circumstance evidently favorable to baseleveling. It 

*See W. M. Davis: The Osagf Kivor and iIh' Ozark Uplift. Scit»nce, 
vol. XXII, 18JW. pp. 270-271). 

Dr. C. A. White: Correlation PaiH»rs — Cretaceous, liulletin 82, U. S. 
(Jeol. Survey, [time-hiatus before Lower Cretaceous] p. 13(i: al.so pi. 11, 
ibid.. **A Summary of the published Cretaceous Sections for each re- 
gion'' of the United States, showinjiT time-breaks in Lower Cretaceous 
contrasted with deix>sition. 

S. F. Kmmons: Orographic movements in the Rocky Mountains. Hull. 
Oeol. Soc. Am., vol. i, 181K), pp. 209-279 (.hi rassic land). 

fH. B. \Vg<Klward: (Jeolojrv of Kugland and Wales, first ed., 1870. pp. 
;J99, 400. 

tSir Arch. Geikie, Text-book of Geology, third ed., 189:i. pp. 895-897. 

S$Dr. C. A. White, Correlation Pai)ers, Hull. 82,-U. S. (ieol. Survey, p. 
199. . 
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is probable also that this broadening of the lands by elevation 
and coast building, by extending the field for land organisms, 
was favorable to the great group of reptiles. We find a par- 
allel development of the group of mammalia when in the suc- 
ceeding Tertiary periods the lands again became the present 
massive continents. 

Ohjections arinhnj from lack of kuotrlcthjv of the distrihit' 
tlon of (he Mesozotc reptiles. It is not too much to say that 
existing reptiles are lowland forms. While a few species 
range to great altitudes they are so few in numbers individu- 
ally^ and specifically as to detract nothing from the generali- 
zation. It is, however, much more difficult to substantiate 
this claim for the class in Mesozoic times. With the great 
diversity of reptilian life which then existed it is highly 
probable that forms were adapted to life in mountains as well 
as on the plains. We should expect from the attinities of the 
dinosaurs and what can be learned of their habits that they 
were water-loving forms, and hence ranged along the rivers 
and lake basins. Professor Marsh speaks of the Atlantosau- 
rus as inhabiting the shores of the mountain lakes; but the 
bulk of this and other animals of the order makes their dwell- 
ing in a strictly mountainous region quite improbable. It 
seems more likely that the kangaroo-shaped dinosaurs, par- 
ticularlv such forms as Claosaurus, ( 'eratosaurus, or even 
Anchisaurus of the Jura-Trias, were adapted for progression 
over plains. Hut although the variety of forms was carried 
to such an extent, with adaptations to every habitat and sta- 
tion, there is little question, it seems to me, that the class was 
then as now mainlv distributed in the lowlands. 
Ma niinalian life imfaroratdy afteeh'd Inj the jn'Nejtlai/t and 

rvjttilian tifv. 

The weak marsupials or low mammals, which first appear 
in this country with Dromatlierium in the tolerably high relief 
of the Trias, were apparently driven to the uplands by the 
more puissant and numerous reptilia of the peneplain. Their 
development seems also to have been retarded. This restraint 
of the iiigher class by the reptilia we may fairly attribute to 
tile advantage which the latter derived from favorable geo- 
graphic conditions. *'It is a most remarkable fact," says 
LeC'onte, ''that although marsupial mammals have been found 
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in the Jurassic and probably existed* in considerable numbers 
then, yet not one has been found in the Cretaceous," tOxWhich 
he adds, "It is probable, therefore, that during the Cretaceous 
the marsupials which doubtless existed had been driven to 
some other portion of the earth, where we shall yet find their 
remains when our knowledge of the geology of the globe is 
more complete."* Professor Marsh, with the aijd of Mr. J. B. 
Hatcher, has found, since this statement was made, the abun- 
dant mammalian remains of the Laramie beds in Dakota and 
Montana,! thus fulfilling a long made conjecture ; but these 
mammals, though living at the close of the Cretaceous, are of 
old, lowly types, and with them were found the bones of the still 
dominant dinosaurs. On the east coast of North America 
mammalian remains are as yet unknown in the Cretaceous. 
If these animals existed in the region at that time their range 
was doubtless limited to the monadnocks. These cradles for 
the mammalia offered an escape from the lowland life, but 
presented no opportunities for preserving fossils, except 
where great interior lakes existed. 

The close of the Jfesozoic attended by the extinction of the di- 
nosaur (/roup and the uplift and erosion of the peneplain. 
The break in organic life which occurs in the interim be- 
tween the Cretaceous and the lower Tertiary is generally wide- 
spread; in a few areas such as that of the interior district of 
North America the passage is well recorded. There the di- 
nosaur group passes out and gives place to new life which came 
in as by a bridge from some land before separated from the 
habitat of the reptilia. It has long been recognized that the 
geographic changes of this time were concerned in this or- 
ganic revolution. Professor Verrill, in a lecture at Yale col- 
lege, regarded lack of parental care as a probable cause of the 
extinction of the large and powerful reptiles of the Mesozoic 
age and of the large mammals of the Tertiary;* and Prof. 
Marsh has pointed out the fact, true of these reptiles as of 
the gigantic brutes of the American Tertiaries of which he 
particularly speaks, that they had] brains of diminutive pro- 
portions. "The small brain, highly specialized characters and 

♦Elements of (if<»l<)«ry, third od.. 18»1, p. 492. 
fAm. Jour. Sci., III. vol. xxxviir, 1HH9, pp. 81-S:J. 
tQiiotod by K. W. Mors**. SciencM*, vol. x, 1887, p. 75. 
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huge bulk rendered them incapable of adapting themselves to 
new conditions, and a change of surroundings brought ex- 
tinction."* 

The late Mr. S. V. Wood attempted to adduce an explana- 
tion of the break in the character of the faunas of the Creta- 
ceous and Tertiary periods in the European province from 
the geographic changes which then o<*curred.t He supposed 
that '^the disappearance of the marine sauriana was conse- 
quent upon that of the cestraciont fishes, the destruction of 
the latter having proceeded from the failure of the tetrabran- 
chiate cephalopods which supplied their food," these in turn 
owing their extinction "to the entire change which took place 
in the position of the shores at the close of the Cretaceous 
period." ''This change," he thought, "was so complete that 
such of the shore-followers as were unable to adapt themselves 
to it succumbed, while the others that adapted themselves to 
the change altered their specific characters altogether." J The 
ammonites and other chambered cephalopods of the Mesozoic, 
he pointed out, we have reason to believe were, like the Nau- 
tilus, bottom- feeders, and therefore shore-followers. Wood- 
wardj supposed that the chambered cephalopods could not 
exist in depths exceeding 20 or 30 fathoms. The geographic 
change which Mr. Wo<kI invoked was one from the littoral 
conditions of the Lias, Oolite and Cretaceous formations of 
England and northern France to the exclusion of the sea by 
the uplift and western extension of the European continent, 
so as to confine the waters of the Eocene nummulitic sea to a 
gulf such as that of Arabia or Persia. 

In North America, the completion of the peneplain was fol- 
lowed first by the submergence of the later Cretaceous, then 
by the reversed movements of the succeeding Eocene. In the 
Sierra Nevadas the faulted surface of the peneplain forms 
the even tops of the western slopes of the range: and in east- 
ern North America the penephn'n has been dift'erentially ele- 

♦Ibiil. 

fOii tln' Form aii<l Distribution of tin* Laml-tracts during lh«» Soc- 
nnclary ami Tertiary jHTiods r«'S|HH'tivi'l\ : and on tli»* rtfi'cts \ijM»n Ani- 
mal Lif<* which :rn*at chani:»'S in <»Hotrraphit'al Configuration havt* 
|)rol)ablv pHKlucvd. Philosophical Ma^ra/inc, fnurlh s»'ri»*s, \u\. xxiii. 

1W52. pp. I(i0-i7i, :>«9.2S2. :w2-:m:{. 

tibid., p. 384. 

^Manual uf Mpllusca, second ed., 1871. pp. 1H4, is.'). 
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vated 80 as to stand at various bights, many of them mountain- 
ous. On the Pacific coast, the correlated coastal shelf was 
built into the Coast Range; on the east coast, the continental 
shelf has been slightly uplifted in the south and somewhat 
depressed in the north. 

The Flora of the Mesozoic underwent alteration. 

The change in the animal life of the Mesozoic was equalled 
by the alteration and advance in the character of the flora. 
The flattening down of the peneplain was attended by the 
incoming of the higher vegetable types. "Even with the Ju- 
rassic epoch, the next in succession to the Trias," says Sir 
J. William Dawson,* '*there are clear indications of the pres- 
ence of the endogens, in species allied to the screw-pines and 
grasses; and the palms appear a little later, while a few exog- 
enous trees have left their remains in the Lower Cretaceous, 
and in the Middle and Upper Cretaceous these higher plants 
came in abundantly and in generic forms still extant, so that 
the dawn of the modern flora belongs to the Middle and 
Upper Cretaceous." 

Mr. Alfred Bussel Wallacef follows BalTs hint as to the 
cause of the late appearance of exogens. The suddenness of 
their appearance, he notes, must be only apparent, being ''due 
to unknown conditions which have prevented their preserva- 
tion (or their discovery) in earlier formations." Mr. Ball* 
has supposed that the monocotyledons and the ferns, equise- 
tums, cycads, and conifers inhabited the lowlands, while the 
dicotyledons grew in the uplands, where there were less pres- 
sure, heat, moisture and CO^ in the air; and on this Mr. 
Wallace remarks that, in the Rocky mountains ferns and 
monocotyledons are scarce in comparison with dicotyledons, 
dryness and rarity of the atmosphere being the cause. Ele- 
vated plateaus and mountains, he states, are more favorable 
to dicotyledons than to monocotyledons, and we may well sup- 
pose that the former originated within such elevated areas 
and were for long ages confined to them. 

If we suppose that the earlier Mesozoic uplands were the 

*Geolo*?icHl History of i'laiits. pp. 177, 178. 

f Darwin ism. Humboldt Library t*(l., p. 270. 

JOn tfi«* OrijL'in of tho Flora of th»» European Alps, Proc. Hov. Ueog. 
Soc., vol. I, 1879, pp. 504-588. 
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seat of the existing dicotvledons. then by the lowering of the 
surface bv gradual consumption of the interstream areas, 
these forms must have been brought into conflict with the an- 
cient flora of the lowlands and thereby forced into a contest 
for supremacy. The uplands which still remained in the form 
of monadnocks rising above the baseleveled plain served as 
reservoirs for replenishing any weakening in the cohorts of 
the endogenous species. 

We should expect to find the influence of haseleveling dis- 
advantageous to the upland flora and hence favorable to the 
continuation of the old Paleozoic types. The fact that the 
endogens prevailed in spite of this geographic change would 
make it seem that the upland mainly endogenous forms were 
hardier and accommodated themselves to the lowlands, ex- 
cluding the older flora. Thus, at the base of the Upper Creta- 
ceous on the east coast of North America, we find the dicoty- 
ledonous forms at or near sea-level in the Raritan group in the 
period following the haseleveling of the Piedmont plateau. 

Recafitl'latiox. 

To sum up the faunal history of the Mesozoic alone, we 
have seen that jtari pasMu with the creation of broad lowlands 
there was brought on to the stage a remarkable production of 
reptiles, a characteristic lowland life: and we note that the 
humble mammalia were excluded from the peneplain or held 
back in their development, so far as we know them by actual 
remains, during this condition of affairs until the very high- 
est Oetaceous. At the close of the Mesozoic, the area of the 
peneplain was uplifted and there came into it the new life. 
Not only the changed geographic conditions, but the better 
fitted mammalia also were probably factors in exterminating 
the life of the peneplain. It would be more satisfactory if we 
could go farther in the correlation than to point out the bare 
cr)rrespondences in organic and geographic development 
which seem to be related so closely in time. In tracing these 
related changes attention has necessarily been called away 
from other perhaps equally cogent means of dispersing and 
modifying life. There were numerous changes of level and 
climate which tended to qualify and perhaps locally to nullify 
the effect of the peculiar geographic conditions of the Middle 
Mesozoic; but after admitting all these, it still seems fair to 
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draw the conclusion that the peneplain gave the reptilian 
clase un advantage over the marsupials and as yet lowly or- 
ganized mammalia of higher types. This may have retarded 
for a time the mammalia in their conquest of the lands. 
Without the occurrence of the conditions which produced the 
broad peneplain, the ongoing of the mammals might have 
been more quickly accomplished, but on what lines? 
Extension of the Inquiry to other Cycles ok Denudation. 

If we admit the principle which I have endeavored to derive 
from the history of the reptilian group in Mesozoic times, we 
ought to be able to apply it to other fields in other times. 
The great unconformities which occur in the Paleozoic and in 
the earlier terranes of the Algonkian are, at least in part, ge- 
netically peneplains. Unfortunately our knowledge of land 
life prior to the Carboniferous is exceedingly meager. It is 
only when the processes that formed the peneplain have 
ceased to act upon it, through the incursion of the sea or the 
warping of its surface to form lakes, that the records of ter- 
restrial life are embossed upon these monuments of erosion. 

In the Carboniferous period there is reason to believe that 
land life w'as strongly influenced by geographic conditions 
peculiar to that remarkable epoch. There were lowlands with 
swamps and jungles ad libit urn ^ and these were tenanted by 
the precursors of the reptiles of the Mesozoic, the early am- 
phibians; but the lowlands of this period which are preserved 
to us were submarine platforms built up to the baselevel of 
meteoric erosion, rather than old lands worn down to that level. 

Prior to the Carboniferous and probably also to the later 
Devonian epochs, a baselevel of erosion was worked out in the 
highlands of Scotland.* The Old Red sandstone lies almost 
horizontally on this ancient floor. But though we know much 
concerning the flora and fishes of the Devonian, and a little 
regarding its insects, there is not enough well known to afford 
a satisfactory correlation of the kind we seek to make. It is 
interesting to note in the Old Red sandstone another case of 
apparently' freshwater or lake bedsf resting upon what ap- 

*Sir Arch. (j*;ikie, Scoiutv of Scotland, second ed., I^ndon, 1887. p. 
137, et s«»q. 

fConsuIt Sir A, ('. UHmsay, "On tlie lied liocks of En^uriand of older 
dat^ than th»^ Trias," Quart. .Tour. Oeol.Soc, London, vol. xxvii, pp. 
241-2.1G; Sir Arch, (ieikie. Text-b(H)k of Geolo^^y, .second ed., 1885, p. 
711: and I. ('. Russell. Hulh'tin 52, V, S. CJeol. Survey, p. 47 et s^mj. 
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pears to be an ancient peneplain, Buggesting, as before noted, 
a confirmation of the hypothesis of met«oric denudation, fol- 
lowed by warping of the earth's surface. 

Of the still greater unconformities in the Algonkian, the 
vast period anterior t(» the Cambrian and succeeding the now 
reconstructed Archean, nothing can be said. 

Comparison of Baseleveling with Glaciation and 

Submergence.. 

It remains to compare the action of the conjoined condi- 
tions which permit the formation of a peneplain with the 
eifects produced on organic life by glacial periods on the one 
hand and by extensive oscillations of the land with reference 
to the sea, on the other. 

Croll* and Darwinf have amply considered the effects of 
glacial periods. Ice-sheets are potent in compelling rapid 
migrations, the crowding of indigenous and immigrant spe- 
cies within narrow limits in the extraglacial territory, and in 
causing the. unnihikttion -of the forms which cannot escape. 
When the ice disappears, an unoccupied and mostly deforested 
field is open for all comers. 

The eft'ects of submergence and elevation of the land have 
been elaborated by Sir Charles Lyell in his "Principles of Ge- 
ology." Submergence drowns out the land forms, or causes 
them to migrate : and baseleveling by marine erosion accom- 
plishes the same result, so far as it goes. 

Baseleveling by stream erosion differs from both submerg- 
ence and glaciation in keeping the field open for the occupa- 
tion by organisms and for tiiose changes which are promoted 
by the ordinary adjustments between species. It induces 
change through the tendency to lower and broaden the area 
of lands. As this baseleveling advances in a region, the like- 
lihood of submergence increases, since, the coast being lower, 
a less depression will cause the sea to flow far inland; it de- 
creases the chance of glaciation, for, the land being lower, the 
surface is farther removed from the snow line. 

Periods of baseleveling are characterized by relative stabil- 

*()n Geological Time. Part HI. Inquiry into tin* effects of Icebergs, 
IntvrglHCial Periods, etc. Philosophical Majura/ine. Nov.. 1H(>S. 

fOrigIn of Species, ch. xii. 
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ity, periods of glaciation, by relative instability, of the land 
with reference to the sea. 

Baseleveling of itself is not destructive to land life; both 
glaciation and marine invasion are sterilizing in their effects. 

The theory of the suba^rial origin of plains of denudation 
helps our conception of the conditions which have favored the 
continuity of land life on the earth ; the theory of marine de- 
nudation compels us to adopt for the same time and place the 
conclusion that land life was driven out. The former, newer 
view is in accord with the fact that the fauna and flora of a 
country is more closely related to antecedent fossil forms 
than to exotic life ; it is also consistent with the theory that 
the existing continents have long stood as dry lands, though 
temporarily invaded by the sea. 
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forming the eastern border of the plains. The altitude of 
these valleys and of the Manitoba lake region ranges from 1,- 
000 to 750 feet above the sea ; and the escarpment, which, as 
viewed from the lowlands on the east, is named in its succes- 
sive portions from south to north the Coteau des Prairies, the 
Pembina, Riding, and Duck mountains, and the Porcupine and 
Pasquia hills or mountains, rises from 200 or 800 feet to 1,000 
feet within a few miles, its crest being mostly 1,500 to 2,000 
feet above the sea level. Thence westward the expanse of the 
plains, broken here and there by eroded valleys and tracts of 
sometimes very irregular denudation, has nevertheless for the 
greater part a very uniform nearly flat or moderately rolling 
surface, which rises on the average four or five feet per mile, 
to a hight somewhat exceeding 4,000 feet above the sea at the 
foot of the Rocky mountains in Montana and Alberta (m the 
opposite sides of the United States and Canadian international 
boundary. 

The geologic strata of this northern portion of the great 
plains are the Dakota, (-olorado, Montana and Laramie for- 
mations of late ('retaceous age, whose deposition took place 
during the closing part of the Secondary or Mesozoic era. 
Southward, in the United States, the plains comprise exten- 
sive deposits of Tertiary lacustrine beds, representing the 
continuation of the brackish water and finally lacustrine con- 
ditions which prevailed over large areas of the plains during 
the Laramie period; but in the northern region considered by 
this paper no Tertiary beds are found. Since the beginning 
of the Tertiary era this region has been a land surface under- 
going denudation. When its marine and lacustrine deposits 
were first raised to be dry land they had a monotonously flat 
surface. A very long cycle of baseieveling ensued, beginning 
as soon as this northern part of the plains was uplifted at the 
end of Cretaceous time and continuing nearly or quite to the 
end of the Tertiary era. During this time the surface was 
gradually lowered by the action of rains, rills, rivulets, creeks 
and rivers, until it was inostlv reduced to a baselevel of sub- 
af^rial erosion. 

AUEAI, AND VKirriCAL KXTKXT OF THIS HaSKLEVELING. 

Across an area 700 or ^00 miles wide from east to west on 
the international boundary, and of much greater extent from 
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soiitli to north, the processes of baseleveling were at work 
through the vast duration of Tertiary time, cutting down the 
plains far below their original surface. But here and there 
isolated areas of hills and even mountains remain, consisting 
of remnants of the horizontal Cretaceous strata which else- 
where have suffered erosion. 

The most not^jworthy eastern highland area of this kind is 
the Turtle mountain, lying in the north edge of North Da- 
kota and the south edge of Manitoba, its extent on the inter- 
national boundary being about 40 miles, with two-thirds as 
great width. This high tract, diversified by many subordi- 
nate hills and short ridges, 50 to 300 feet above adjoining 
depressions, rises with a massive general form suggesting, as 
seen from some distant points of view, the rounded back of a 
turtle; but as seen from the south or north, its many hills 
and buttes present a serrated outline. Its altitude above the 
surrounding country is 300 to 800 feet, the summits of its 
highest hills being about 2,500 feet above the sea. Beneath a 
veneering of glacial drift, which is in large part morainic and 
generally strown with many boulders, averaging perhaps 50 
to 75 feet in thickness, Turtle mountain consists of nearly 
horizontally bedded Laramie strata, chiefly shales, with very 
thin seams of lignite. At or below the base of this highland, 
the freshwater Laramie formation rests on the marine series, 
which comprises the Fox Hills sandstone and Fort Pierre 
shales, the two great shale formations being separated by a 
sandstone stratum which outcrops in North Dakota on Ox 
creek and Willow river and on the Souris river between Minot 
and its most southern bend. A thickness of not less than 500 
to 1,000 feet of the Laramie and Montana (Fox Hills and 
Fort Pierre) strata has been carried away from the surround- 
ing eastern part of the plains. 

Westward the depth of the Tertiary baseleveling was 
greater. Around the Highwood and Crazy mountains, in 
central Montana, according to Prof. W. M. Davis* and Dr. J. 
E. Wolff,f the erosion of the plains has a vertical extent of 
3,000 to 5,000 feet. Perhaps the most striking evidence of 

*Mininjr Industries of th»' Tnited States, Tenth Census, vol. xv, pp 
710, 737, 74.>. 

fliulletin, <Je()l. Socielv of America, vol. in, 1M)2. pi>. \\T>\'yl, 
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thiff great enmim is atforded bj the range of the C'raij raoun- 
tainf>. which lies immediately north of the Yellowstone riTer, 
near Livingston, and is eonspieuouslj seen from the Northern 
Pacific railroad. These mountains trend slightly west of 
north, and extend about 40 miles with a width of 15 miles, 
attaining an elevation of 11.17^( feet above the sea. and 5,000 
to 6,(KKi feet alxive the prairies at their basc^ Their structure 
has been thoroughly studied by Woltf. who finds that they 
consist of late Cretaceous strata, soft sandstones, nearly hor- 
izontal in stratification, intersected by a network of eruptive 
dikes. The m(»re enduring igneous rocks have preserved this 
range, while an average denudation of not less than one mile 
in vertical amount reduced all the adjoining region to a base- 
level of erosion. The Highwr^od mountains, about 25 miles 
east of Great Falls, having a hight of 7.600 feet above the sc»a 
or abfiut 8.5(JOfeet above their base, are described bv Davis as 
displaying the same structure and therefore similarly testify- 
ing of great denudation. 

The uplift at the beginning of the Tertiary era appears to 
have raised this portion of the plains to a hight above the sea 
as great as the vertical extent of their Tertiary erosion, that 
is, to a hight of at least 1,000 to 5,000 feet, increasing from 
east to west. Toward the end of this era the baseleveling 
had reduced the country mostly to a plain which was proba- 
bly r>nly a few hundred feet above the sea, lying much below 
its present altitude. 

RKXEWKi* Klkvatiox axi) paktial Haski.kvkmso at the close 
<»F THE Tektiakv axo i>l'kix<; the early pakt ok the QL'A- 

TEXAUV ERA. 

Between the general Tertiary cycle of baseleveling and the 
(ilacial period, there intervened a second great epeirogenic 
uplift, ns shown by a return of the conditions of vigorous 
stream erosion and a new cycle of partial baseleveling, by 
which wide tlat valleys were cut in the eastern part of these 
Cretaceous plaini^. In Manitoba the northeastern border of 
the f<»rnierly baseleveled expanse was removed, the Creta- 
ceous beds being eroded to the underlying Archean and Pa- 
leozoic roeks upon a large area hounded on the west by the 
esearpmenl before ni(»ntioned as - now forming the eastern 
limit of the plains. 
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The duration of the earlier baseleveling apparently coin- 
cided, as to both beginning and end, with the Tertiary or 
Somerville cycle of partial baseleveling which Davis and 
Wood have studied in Pennsylvania and northern New Jersey 
and believe to have affected a large area of the other eastern 
states.* The termination of the denudation forming the 
western plains, and their uplift to undergo the erosion of the 
Red river valley and of the present Assiniboine and Saskat<5h- 
ewan valleys, were probably also contemporaneous with the 
great epeirogenic movement which in California, according to 
Mr. J. S. Diller, ended a long cycle of baseleveling that had 
extended through the whole of Cretaceous and Tertiary time, 
and raised a part of that baseleveled district at the beginning 
of the Quat43rnary era to form the lofty Sierra Nevada.f 
Again, the same record of long continued baseleveling, fol- 
lowed by uplift and a new cycle of rapid valley-erosion, is 
found by Powell J and Dutton§ in the plateaus and Grand 
canyon of the Colorado. The broad denudation above these 
plateaus, when compared with the studies thus noted in other 
regions, and with the total erosion of the canyon seems to have 
required not only the Eocene and Miocene periods, but also 
most of the Pliocene; for the ratio of the denudation to the 
canyon-cutting must be nearly or quite as great as that between 
the duration of the entire Tertiary era and the comparatively 
short time since its close. Instead of referring the division 
of these parts of the history of the Grand Canyon district to 
the beginning of the Pliocene, as was done provisionally by 
Dutton, it may therefore mark thq final stage of the Pliocene 
period and the inauguration of the Quaternary era. In the 
southern and eastern United States, according to McGee, a 
similar great uplift of the land, with very extensive erosion, 

*ProeeedinKHf Boston Society of Natural History, yt)l. xxiv, 1889, pp. 
365-423. National (leoj^raphic Magazine, yol. i. i88», pp. 183-258: yol. 
II, 18JK), pp. 81-110. 

tU. S. (ieol. Suryey, Kij|?hth Annual Report, for 188«-'87, pp. 428-432. 
.Tournal of (jit»ology, yol. ii, pp. 32-54. .Ian. -Fob., 181M. C-ompare also 
articles by Prof. .Joseph Le ('^)nte. Am. .lour. Sci.. Ill, yol. xix, pp. 17(J- 
190. March, 1880; yol. xxxii, pp. 107-181. Sept.. 188($; yol. xxxviii, pp. 
257-263, Oct., 1889. 

^Exploration of the Colorado Riyer of the West. 1875. Geology of the 
eastern portion of the Uinta Mountains, 1876. 

j$U. S. Geol. Suryey, Monograph ii, ''Tertiary History of the (irand 
Cafion District," 1882. 
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intervened between the deposition of the Lafayette formation 
and the Ice age; and, in a recent paper before this Society, I 
have shown that the successive Lafayette epochs of deposition 
and erosion are also recognizable in this more northern area 
drained principally by the Nelson river.* 

Okigin of the Red uivek valley and the Manitoba escakp- 

ment by thls later erosion. 

East from the foot of the Pembina, Riding, and Duck moun- 
tains and the hills farther north, together called the Manitoba 
escarpment by Mr. J. B. Tyrrell, of the Canadian Geological 
Survey, Cretaceous strata have not been found, so far as I 
have learned, in Manitoba, nor in the region north and north- 
east from lake Winnipeg to Hudson bay. It seems quite cer- 
tain, however, that Cretaceous beds continuous from this es- 
carpment extended eastward at the end of the Tertiary base- 
leveling so far as to cover the area of lake Winnipeg. As 
Hind and Dawson have well pointed out, it was by the erosion 
of the eastern portion of these beds, after the great western 
expanse of the plains had received nearly its present form, 
that this steep escarpment was produced.! At the time of 
uplifting of the plains near the beginning of the Quaternary 
era, this great baseleveled region appears to have stretched 
from the Rocky mountains to the Archean hills on the eastern 
border of the area of the later glacial lake Agassiz. The east 
margin of the soft ( -retaceous strata was then anew subjected 
to rapid erosion, wi^Ji the result that it was almost wholly 
w*orn away to the floor of the Archean gneiss and granite and 
Paleozoic limestones ui)on a width of 100 miles or more and 
to a depth westward of 800 to 1,000 feet as shown by the hight 
of the Pembina mountain and Manitoba escarpment. 

In Minnesota and North Dakota the flat Red river valley 
plain, averaging 50 miles wide, with a depth of 200 to 500 
feet below the country on each side, and extending more than 
200 miles from south to north, opening into the Manitoba lake 
area, appears also to have been eroded at the same time. The 

*IUill«'lin, (i«M)|. S<)ci«'ty of Amnira. vol. v. 181M. pp. 87-l(X). 

111. Y. Hind, K»'iM)rl of the Assiiiihoini' hihI Saskalclu'wjin E.xplorinff 
K\p<'(lilit)ii, 'I'oroiilo, is.")!), pp. HiS, KiJ): Narraliv*' of Ihr Canadian E.x- 
ploriii^^ Kxprditioiis, London. I-SIJO. \oI. n. j)p. IS. .">.">. and 2<).'). (i. M. 
Dawson, (m'(»1ol'\ and Hrsoiirct's <»t' the Fortv-ninih ParalNd, 187."), i)p. 
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conspicuous Pembina mountain escarpment of Cretaceous 
shales, overspread by, drift, on the west side of this valley, 
deep wells penetrating through the drift to Cretaceous beds 
and older strata along the low valley plain, and the topograph- 
ic features of the land rising eastward from it with nearly the 
same rate of ascent as on the west, lead to the belief that 
the eastern like the western border of this wide valley is 
formed by an escarpment of Cretaceous shales beneath the 
drift. The baseleveled plain of the Tertiary era has been 
broadly and deeply channeled during a later time of high 
continental uplift, contemporaneously with the erosion of 
canyons in the western and southwestern United States, and 
with the excavation of the lower Mississippi valley, of the 
Delaware and Chesapeake bays, and of other estuaries on our 
southern Atlantic coast. 

Outlying remnants of Chetaceous formations east of the 

Manitoba and Pembina escarpment. 

Although no Cretaceous beds have been reported on the 
north side of the international boundary east of the Manitoba 
escarpment, it may be expected that their remnants will yet be 
found in central and eastern Manitoba. Southward in central 
and southern Minnesota, frequent Cretaceous outcrops are 
known, and in numerous places deep wells, after passing 
through the thick covering of glacial drift, encounter Creta- 
ceous shales and sandstone, which in some instances are found 
U> reach to a thickness of several hundred feet. Further evi- 
dence of the eastward extent of Cretaceous formations in this 
state is afforded in its northern part by Mr. H. V. Winchell's 
discovery of Cretaceous shales in place on the Little fork of 
the Rainy river* and on the high Mesabi iron range. f Lignite 
fragments, probably derived from the erosion of Cretaceous 
strata, are also occasionally found in the glacial drift upon 
the country south of the Lake of the Woods and between 
Rainy lake and Vermilion lake. Next beneath the drift, a 
considerable depth of Cretaceous beds probably still exists 
upon the greater part of the western two-thirds of Minnesota. 

*(rt»ol. and Nat. Hist. Survov (kT Minin^sota, Si.\l<M»ntli Annual U('rM»rt, 
for 1887, pp. 403-9. 431, 1.34. 

fAM. (iEOUXUht, vol. XII, pp. 22U-22:{, Oct., 181K3. 
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Concerning their eastern limits, Prof. N. H. Winchell, the 
state geologist, writes: 

A line drawn from tho west end of Hunters' island, on the Canadian 
boundary line, southward to Minnea|K)lis, and thence sou th east wardly 
through Rochester to the Iowa state line, would, in jfeneral, separate 
that part of the state in which the ('n4aceous is not -known to exist from 
that in which it d<x»s. It is not here intended t<» convey the idea that 
the whole state west of this line is spread over with the Cretaceous, be- 
cause there are many places where the drift lies directly on the Silurian 
or earlier rocks: but throughout this part of the state the Cretaceous 
♦'xists at least in patches, and ])erhaps once extended continuously.* 

Topographic Features of Minnesota and Manitoba due to 

THESE Cycles of Baseleveling. 

('retaeeous deposits originally overspread all of Minnesota 
and Manitoba, excepting possibly portions of their eastern 
borders. The long Tertiary cycle of baseleveling greatly re- 
duced the thickness of these beds, but their part remaining at 
the end of the Tertiary era appears to have still formed a 
general envelope, with mostly a nearly level surface, above the 
older rocks for a distance of 100 to 200 miles eastward from 
the Manitoba escarpment, the Pembina mountain and the Co- 
teau des Prairies. Occasional tracts of hills, as the Turtle 
mountain, or a great highland ridge, as the Coteau des Prai- 
ries,! rose 500 feet or more above the general level. 

With the ensuing epeirogenic uplift which marked the 
transition from the Tertiary to the Quaternary era, thp 
streams again began a vigorous work of erosion. The broad 
Red river valley, with its enclosing escarpments, and the low 
lake district of Manitoba, with the great escarpment on the 
west, then were sculptured to nearly their present forms. 

In various parts of Minnesota, as Langhei and the vicinity 
of Glenwood in Pope county,^ conspicuous highland tracts 
and the depressions oc'cupied by lakes seem attributable to the 
contour of the Cretaceous beds beneath a somewhat uniform 
mantle of the glacial drift. Another district of similar fea- 
tures is the neighborhood of Pokegama lake on the upper 
Mississippi and all the country thence westward to lake 
Itasca. The Pokegama lake, with its irregular arms, proba- 

*Mull('tins of tin* MiiiiM'snta AcjKleniy of Natural Sciences, vol. i. p. 
'iiS. Compan* also (i»M»lo^y of Miniiesoia. Final Ht'iMirt. vols, i aful ii. 

flM'oIo^'v of Minfirsota, vol. i. 1S84. i)p. .V.KJ, (iOl. ric. 

tH)i<l.. vol. ii. ISSS, p. 41)'i. 
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bly fills the hollows due to the valleys of a preglacial river 
and its tributaries, not wholly concealed by the overlying 
drift. Within a few miles southwestward, a ridge several 
miles long and about 800 feet above the lake, singularly prom- 
inent in contrast with the surrounding moderately undulating 
or somewhat hilly surface, is reported by Prof. G. E. Culver, 
in his exploration of that district for the Minnesota Geologi- 
cal Survey, to consist probably of Cretaceous shales beneath a 
deposit of till which has partly a smooth surface but on the 
northern slope presents a profusion of morainic knolls and 
hillocks. In a third and larger area, north and northwest of 
Red lake, where an extensive island arose above the highest 
stage of lake Agassi z, the grand topographic features seem 
likewise due to the prominence of the Cretaceous beds, there 
deeply drift-covered.* 

In North Dakota and Manitoba, west of the C'retaceous es- 
carpment, hills and buttes of the Cretaceous shales, thinly 
covered by drift, occur rarely along the Sheyenne river; in 
the vicinity of Devil's lake, one of especial prominence being 
the Big butte, about ten miles west-northwest of this lake; 
and near the Pembina river, where Star mound and Pilot 
mound in Manitoba are examples. Proceeding farther west- 
ward, and especially northwestward in Assiniboia, such com- 
paratively small hills, besides also large hilly tracts similar to 
the Turtle mountain, are found more frequent. 
Direction of the Tertiaky and early Quaternary drainage. 

The early Quaternary epeirogenic uplift causing the erosion 
and baseleveling of the Red river valley and Manitoba lake 
district must evidently have occupied a long period as meas- 
ured by thousands of years. Its duration may well have been 
coextensive with the Lafayette period, embracing the deposi- 
tion and erosion of the Lafayette formation, which in my 
previous paper already cited I estimate to have comprised to- 
gether some 60,000 to 120,000 years.f During this period the 
drainage from the entire area of the present Nelson river basin 
probably passed, nearly as now, toward the north and north- 
east. With the greater continental altitude of that time a 
river system much longer than that of the Nelson and its feed- 

*Am. CiEologist, vol. xi, pp. 42'^425, .lune, 18J)3. 
fHullotiii, Geol. Society of America, vol. v, pp. 07, JW). 
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ing streams, the Rainy and Winnipeg, Red and Saskatchewan 
rivers, flowed northeasterly through a vast nearly flat plain 
and thence eastward along a great valley hounded by high- 
lands, where now we have the Hudson bay and strait. 

The drift-covered Cretaceous highland tract called the Co- 
teau des Prairies, terminating at the north, about twenty-five 
miles west of lake Traverse, in a bold headland, surrounded 
on all sides excepting the south by a nearly level expanse 800 
feet lower and about 1,200 feet above the sea, appears to have 
stood, during both the Tertiary and Quaternary cycles of 
baseleveling, in the angles between confluent streams which 
flowed to the north. Both the Tertiary and early Quaternary 
rivers from this part of the continent probably had their 
mouths on or south of the area of Davis strait; for the ab- 
sence of marine Tertiary formations from the coasts of the 
northern half of North America testifies to their having held 
a greater altitude throughout that era than now. 

Relationship of the latek Baseleveling to the Ice age. 

Flowing so great distances before reaching the sea, the riv- 
ers of both these cycles of baseleveling may have denuded 
their areas of drainage, during the first cycle very completely 
and during the second partially, to broad plains, while yet the 
altitude of the Manitoba lake region equalled or exceeded 
that of the present time. Lake Winnipeg is 710 feet and lake 
Manitoba 809 feet above the sea. Newly uplifted as a high 
plateau during the early portion of the Quaternary era, this 
north part of the continent, rising probably somewhat faster 
in the Arctic region than farther south, may have ccmtinued 
to present favorable conditions for the baseleveling of the 
Red river valley and the district of the great Manitoba lakes 
until the mean altitude of the area which became covered by 
the North American ice-sheet and its drift was 8,000 to 5,000 
feet higher than now, as indicated by the fjords and subma- 
rine valleys of our northern Atlantic, Arctic, and northern 
Pacific coasts. The culmination of this uplil't appears to have 
brought so cold and snowy climate tliat a vast sheet of snow 
and ice was gradually accumulated, under whose weight the 
land finally sank mostly somewhat below its present higlit, 
causing the ice-sheet to be melted away, with deposition of 
its glacial and nio(lifi(»(l drift. 
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Comparative Estimates of the Amount of Erosion in this re- 
gion DURING Tertiary time, ani> during the Lafayette, 
Glacial, and Recent periods of Quaternary time. 
Along the distance of about 800 miles from the Lake of the 
Woods west upon the international boundary to the Rocky 
mountains, the depth of the Tertiary denudation ranged from 
500 feet to 8,000 feet or more. Its average amount may there- 
fore be estimated as 1,500 to 2,000 feet, or about a third of a 
mile, so that the cross-section of the strata removed along this 
line would be represented approximately by 267 square miles. 
During the early Quaternary or Lafayette period of re- 
newed epeirogenic elevation, the denudation on a width of 
about 100 miles, extending across the Red river valley to the 
Pembina mountain, ranged probably from 100 feet or less to 
400 or 500 feet, with increase from east to west, and its aver- 
age was apparently as much as 250 feet, giving a cross-sec- 
tion approximately equivalent to five square miles. On the 
area of the plains, for the 700 miles from the Pembina escarp- 
ment to the mountains, the contemporaneous erosion may be 
estimated to average 25 feet in depth, giving about two and a 
half square miles as the measure of its vertical section. 

The material eroded during these baseleveling cycles was 
borne far away into the North Atlantic ocean ; but the erosion 
effected by the ice-sheet in the Glacial period subtracted 
nothing from the land surface as a whole. The ice-sheet sim- 
ply wore off the superficial beds of preglacial alluvium and 
residuary clay and portions of the bed-rocks over which it 
was amassed, bore these commingled materials onward with its 
motion, and deposited them at various distances southward 
from their preglacial sources. In this process many small 
hillocks and tower-like masses of the Cretaceous and older 
strata, similar to the fantastically eroded hills, plateaus, and 
pinnacles of the driftless area in Wisconsin, were worn down 
and leveled by the overriding ice, and the deep valleys of 
preglacial erosion were partially or wholly filled with the gla- 
cial drift. The mean thickness of the drift along these 800 
miles of the international boundary may probably be about 50 
feet, its maximum thickness, which is deposited in the Red 
river valley, being 150 to 300 feet. Taking its average as 50 
feet on an extent of 800 miles, the vertical section of the gla- 
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oial erosion and deposition will be represented by about eight 
Hquare miles. 

During the geologically short Postglacial or Recent period, 
which has been shown by the independent but well agreeing 
observations and measurements of N, H. Winchell, Gilbert, 
Andrews, Wright, and many others, to have comprised only 
some 6,000 to 10,000 years, the material eroded here lias been 
again undergoing transportation to the sea or to the Manitoba 
lakes or lower portions of the great avenues of drainage. In 
this period the amount eroded from the surface along these 
800 miles probably has not averaged more than two or three 
feet, its total section therefore being represented by about 
two-fifths of a square mile. 

These approximate measures of the denudation along the 
int>ernational boundary during the successive divisions of time 
since the Cretaceous period seem consistent with the estimates 
presented in my former paper, that the duration of the Terti- 
ary era was probably between two and four million years; of 
the Lafayette period, between 60,000 and 120,000 years; of the 
Glacial period, perhaps 20,000 to J^0,0()0 years; and of the 
Recent period, between 6,000 and 10,000 years. 



INTERRUPTION DURING THE DEPOSITION OF 
THE BURLINGTON LIMESTONES. 

Bv I'RANi IS M. Fri.iz. Burlinsrton. Iowa. 

The lithological characters of the different strata of the 
Burlington limestx)nes are quite generally the same. Even the 
upper division does not differ materially from the lower. Of 
course some of the layers are more compact than others, a few 
even being massive and crystalline enough to resemble mar- 
ble. Yet whether massive or not they have a common origin. 
They are all crinoidal. With the* exception of a very few lay- 
ers vou could scarcelv find a cubic inch of rock that does not 
plainly show its crinoidal origin. Between the beds of lime- 
stone an* found a few lav(*rs of shales, clavs, etc., hut they 
form but a comparativi^ly small j)art of the whol(». 

It has generally been coiK'eded that the deposition of the 
whr)i<* Lower Carboniferous group in southeastern Iowa was 
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uninterrupted. I quot^ from White, Geology of Iowa, 1870, 
Vol. I, page 202 : ''The accumulation of the strata of the 8ub- 
Carboniferous group in southeastern Iowa, from the Lower 
Burlington limestone to the St. Louis limestone inclusive, was 
evidently uninterrupted." And this seems to have been the 
generally accepted belief. I question the truth of the state- 
ment and think evidence can be furnished to show that there 
were disturbances and cessations of deposit within the pe- 
riod indicated. It is quite probable that there was some dis- 
turbance at the close of each of the subdivisions; but the 
instance I shall bring forward occurs well within the limits 
of one of them. 

Evidence of disturbance and cessation of deposit is three- 
fold, viz. : more or less abrupt changes in fossil forms, change 
in lithological characters, and erosion with consequent uncon- 
formity. At present I shall confine myself exclusively to the 
last mentioned evidence, although elsewhere* I have given my 
views on each of the three and discussed their bearing on 
each other. 

Almost everywhere in the vicinity of Burlington, where the 
upper division of the Burlington limestone is exposed, there 
occurs, somewMiat below the middle, a stratum of heavy bed- 
ded white limestone about 6 ft. in thickness. Generally un- 
derlying this there is either a thin stratum of blue clay or 
a yellow sandy liraerock. Immediately overlying there is 
uniformly ft)nnd a bed of tough blue shale. The abrupt 
change in the lithological character of the deposit, coupled 
with a s(wmewhat marked change in fossil forms, led me to 
believe that there must have been some disturbance and possi- 
bly a cessation of deposit. This belief was strengthened by 
the fact that the surface of the limestone at various places 
exhibited a somewhat water-worn appearance. 

In the southern part of the city limits of Burlington, at a 
locality known as *'The (Cascade,'' there are several quarries 
in which nearly the whole depth of the Upper Burlington 
limestone is worked. The massive white layer spoken of fur- 
nishes a goodly part of the rock taken out It was in one of 

*Pa|H'r r»*Hcl at tin* m»'<'tinir of tln» Iowa Acaclcmv of Sci«Mi(M». Ih'ccm- 
hvv'ZiS and 27, IHIKJ. 
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The Ciisrutk- raviiu' h ubiiiit liiilf u mile in length iind en- 
ters the MinuisKippi river at right iingles. Abniit imc-ronrth 
of u mile hiick from the luniitli (if the riiviiie thes<- iiiiurrieH 
ofcnr. One of tliem is on the south hunk iind is situated on 
both sides of n short, luit dei-p lateral rnvine. the bottom of 
which is several feet lower than the stratum of «hit*r lime- 
stone. Ill working off the corner lietweeii the main nnd lut- 
erul ruvinei' the white limestone layer was foinul to l>u much 
eroded and the blue shale whs uniformly depr>sited direetly 




il]ii)ii the water-worn siirfaee. find conforminn to nil of its ir- 
reciihirities and i]ie,)u,ilities. Tile erosio,, is h.tenil more than 
vertieiil iiiid the ine.jiinlities lire i|iiiti- iihrii|it. one heneh 
amountiT.f: to fully two feel; and yet the blue shi.le eovers 
thi- without a l.r.-ak. The shale is itself eapped with fairly 
Well-beildc'd iiiiU'Slone. The eoiita.-t of the shlde with the 

lilijesfiie i- well shown in the a. mpanyii.;: lifilir,-. 

This is dir.-.-i evidi-n.-c- of iTosion in tiie lirs[ h;,lf „f the 
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had its origin at that time. The position of the eroded sur- 
face of the limestone and the inclination of the directly super- 
imposed strata both seem to indicate that the lateral ravine 
had its beginning at that early date. Of course the principal 
ravine must have existed to furnish an outlet. Along its 
banks the white limestone layer is not exposed, being covered 
with a heavy mantle of drift. In all the quarries worked at 
this point the upper strata show a decided dip towards the 
main ravine, which goes to confirm the theory as to the early 
origin of the drainage system. 

At other localities in this county I have noticed evidence of 
erosion, but in no case was it so pronounced as in the instance 
just given. 1 expect to find further evidence of disturbance 
in the line of unconformity. 



REVIEW OF RECENT GEOLOGICAL 

LITERATURE. 

The fjoitfr SilurinN iMnieUibrnnrkinta tf MitiUtMottt, H\ K. O. rLKUli. 
(Chapter VI of vohimo in of tin* Final K<»f)t., (icol. and Nat. Hist. Siirv»*y 
of Minn., pp. 4T.5-«28, i)lal»'.s:{.V42: .Innc 10, l.SJ)4.) Tho striictiin' and 
attiniticK of tho t»arly Palnnr/oic lami'IlibraiichN hav** bot-n but meag»*rly 
pxploittMl. Thf stuiMMidous work of Harrandt' u|M)n ihi'.se and htt^r 
forms of tht* lioh(>niian PalHPozoic ha^»I^'^hap.sov^*^wh^»Im^»d as much as 
aided stiidtMits of otht'r Silurian faunas, and as far as {M'rtains to the 
American si)e(?ies Mr. Ulrirh has had a fair field, a ma^nifictMitopixir- 
tunity, and has ac<iuitt(>d himself admirably and with si<rnal <>redit io 
the (leolo^ical Survey of Minne.sota. 

After a few instructive intnMluctory pa^rt'S on the general relations, 
nomenclature and presi*rvation of these fossils, the author drives a scheme 
of ciaHsification for all Paheozoic >renera(in which, however, we observe 
none of those introduced by Freeh an<l Whidborne). Thi'U follows the 
syst<»matic part of the work, the principal innovations of which we 
briefiv nt»tici'. 

The familiar j^enus J/w/>/mj/r//<Vi. Hall, usually construed from the wi'll 
known form A, nuHala Hall, is here strictly limited to shells having the 
structure of the lyi)e, A. bfllinlnala, that is. without lateral teeth or bys- 
sal oi)ening and with an internal anterior lobe set off by a thin vertical 
internal plate. 

(Mimychin, IMrich (tyiM*, Amhonyrhia ImneUoHa Hall), is an elementary 
form without cardinal or lateral tei-lh or the vertical plate of Amboni/- 
rfii/i. 
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Bynmtnychia, iiov. (tyiR», Ambimyctaa rnduUn Hall), p<>ss4*ssos m byssal 
opening and both cardinal and lateral teeth. 

The jjeiiiis.Vwf/iVi^7>«W. Hall, is carefully restricted and its close jjeneric 
relation to the IVvonian MmUomoqftha ix)inted out. 

Eurymya, nov., is founded uiK>n Hall's sp<*cies Mttdioloptdg plana, and 
is distinguished by its i>osterior ala and striated lijramental area. 

Acfinomya, changed in the errata to W/tittftireMift, uov. {{y\}t^, MtnlitflopfiiM 
rineinnatieniti* Hall and Whitfield), bears surface radii, is without cartli- 
nal teeth, and has a short li^ainental ^riM)ve on each side of the l>eak. 

MfMliolodon, nov. (tyi)e, .\fofitohp/riM oriformfM VWtch), is similar to JffWiV*- 
lopttut, but has cardinal teeth on each valve, 

Colpoutya, nov. (ty|M\ C. count rirtaxiow), has the external form of Mitdi' 
ohpfttM, but |K»ssesses a strong? rostral t(K)th-like process in each valve. 

AriMtfrfffft, nov. (typ«», A. nitidula, nov.). Similar to Artinotnyn, except 
in its inequal valves. 

Kndodejitna, nov. (tyiM». A', runattum, nov.). These an* ventricos<» but 
edentulous shells with well defined lunuh' and extremely faint muscular 
scars. 

Pnlttconrha, nov. (ty|M». P. yrandii* I'Irich), embraces ehuij/rate, com- 
press<»d .shells with edentulous hinjre and linear li^amental >fnK)ve. 

J^ratobetla , nov. (lyiH» P. Htriitttila, nov.). The author considers (\m- 
rad's Arirula trtntinvenmH \k member of this new genus, but this is a 
s|»ecies which .lackson has placed among the probable memb«»rs of his 
genus Uhombttplerui, the generic radicle of the aviculoids. 

WhiteU4i, Ulrich (tyix' ir. obliquula U I rich): short, ventricose shells 
with pntminent umhones, sharply defined escutcheon, and two to five 
oblique teeth in fn)nt of the heaks. 

Plethora rditt, I'Irich (type. /'. itm'jonata Ulrich): tumid shells with en- 
rolled beaks. **A strong and large pn)cess pn)jects forward and down- 
ward fn»m the underside of the hinge beneath the beak of each valve," 
and the shell bears a strong linear lateral t(N>th. 

r^7«/</r>w/^i, Salli'r (a name which the author adopts in pn^fereiice t(» 
Hall's earlier term JVlfiiwmya). is divided into six groui>s, designate<l not 
hy subgeneric terms, but by the names of characteristic s|)ecies. 

AfitHlfitffut, ririch (ly|M\ yfodiohpHix HubrUiptiruth I'Irich). is applied to 
small shells with anterior beaks, strong anterior adductor .scars mar- 
gined within hy an I'N'vated rldjr**. hing<* with cardinal, iH>sterior lateral, 
but no ant«*rii»r lateral t«'eth. 

Hhytiinya, nov. (ty[H\ H. prtHhieta, nov,). Is regarded as a pholad and 
allied to PhofadelUi, Chnitarui and AfbrnMiua. 

m 

Siiffordia, nov, (tyix*. N. retttniliM, nov,). Small shells similar to Grant- 
myMta. with sharply defined luiiule and very large external ligament 
gn.H»ve. 

The total number of s|)ecies described is KiO, divided as follows: *4w*- 
fHntyrhin 4, CUtmychia 5, liynMimychia 2. MtHliobtpttiM 11, Eurymya 1, Arti- 
noinya (Whiten rt'Kiii)*^, Orthodettma -X, Modiolodon "l. Colpomya \, AriMter- 
ella 1, Endode^tma .3, Psiloronrha 1, Prolobella 1, Cyrtvitonta 1(5, Vanuxemia 
].">, Mathi^ria 1. Whitella 12, Pleihoeanh'a 2, Ctri94»d4*uta 20, CHdtfphtn'UM 2. 
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Lffroffejuna 3, TerhnophoruH 4, AUodenma 1, Rhytimya 1, Cunmmya 2, 
Sphemlium 2. SaffortUa 3. 

()n»* cannot but admire the astut«»n<»S8 of observation manifested 
throughout in the treatment of the subject-matter, and appreciate the 
service rendered by the author toward a better comprehension of thes«» 
fossils. The illustrations are in phot<»-en>(ravinjr. but are eminently 
satlsfactory. J. M. <". 

The IroH'brariiuj rockn of the Mettabi Uarif/e in Minnefntla. By .1. Ei)- 
WAKi) SprKK. pp. VIII." 2(W. with 12 plates and 22 fiji^ures in the text. 
(HuUetin No. 10, (ieol. and Nat. Hist. Survey of Minnesota, Minneai)olis, 
181M.) This monograph is by far the most imiM)rtant contribution st) far 
made to the j^eolojjy of this recently discovered lake Superior iron ore dis- 
trict. The result of only one year's work in the field and laboratory, it 
contains some new facts bearing <>n the jrenesis of these iron (»re de|Mis- 
its and many sujrjrestive ideas applicable to iron ores in jri'Ueral. 

To the student of the j;eoh)«ry of lake SuiK'rior iron ranp>s the most 
interestin*; iM)rtion of the bulletin is that which )ro»*s io prove that the 
orijirinal form of the iron ore was not a carlxuiale of lime and iron min- 
gled with more or less silica — the cherty carlxMiate of Irving and Van 
Hise — but that it was a ferrous silicate and that the cherty carbonate 
is in all instances an alteration product from this silicate and only 
one sta^re in its chancre to the final form of oxide of in)n. 
Still more interestinn^ is the suju;K*'stioti that this ferrous silicate was in 
all probability the prmluct of F«)raminifera and existed as the mineral 
glauconite. The chemical analysis and ixMrographical study of the iron- 
bearing rocksseem to harmonize in supiM)rt of this view, which; althouirh 
not entirely original as an explanation for iiossible iron ore de|K)sits. is 
yet new in its application to any particular dejHisits of great extent and 
es|>ecially in rocks of such great geoh>gic antiquity as thos<» of the Mf- 
sabi. It must be admitted that the demonstration will not be complete 
until the actual discovery of organic remains. Hut the author is |M*r- 
haps des<»rvingof so much the more credit for working out so strong a 
case before the discovery has been made. 

The stratigraphy of the Mesabi is found to be substantially as given in 
the Twentieth annual reinirl of the Minnesota Survey. Certain faults 
are described in the central |>ortioti of the range which had not been 
previ(»u.sly noticed and f<»r the existence of which the evidence given 
dtM'S not yet ap|H>ar to be conclusive. The author argues that the <>re 
(le|M>sits have be«*n i)roduc»'d ah>ng lines of fracture and weakne.ss, and 
because he finds ore deiN>sits in a certain locality he straightway assume.s 
the pre.sence of a fault plane there, and explains the accompanying phe- 
nomena accordingly. 

The different pha.ses of the iron-bearing rock and their transition 
from one to another are described with such elaborate fullness as to be 
rather confusing to any but a careful reader andstudentof the text; but 
it is in such full statements of the evidence that we find the basis for 
the c(»nclusions drawMi as to the original nature of the rocks. 
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Undue stress stH»ms to be laid u|m>ii the idea that none of the banding? 
of the taconyte is due to sedimentation. It is admitted by the author 
that the rocks were \vat«»r-de|)osited — chemical and mechanical — and it 
would be extremely surprising if all the banding now 8<i beautifully dis- 
played in the ore and rock alikt? w«Te due to secondary s<'>;rej;atLon 
and n<ine of it t») the ori«;inal S4*paration by s|H'ciftc jjrravity or the con- 
linjrencies of sedimentation. 

The s|>ecimens examined by the author exhibited a smaller i)ercent- 
age of fragmental material than would be exjx^cted fnim a macroscopic 
examination. Indeed, it is ditTicidt to conceive that the taconvte with 
a thickness of 80() feel can bt* so completely dut* to chemical de|K)sition 
as our author would hav»* us believe. 

The ore deposits are believed to owe their existence to chemical solu- 
tions which jiercolated from the surface downward. The rules deduced 
are that in rejLrions of comparatively free oxidation chalyl)eate waters 
deposit iron and remove silica: while in regions of scant oxidation silica 
is dejHJsited and iron Is carried away in soluti<u). Tin* principal solvents 
an* believed to have been oxy^fen and carbonic acid, with .sulphuric acid 
and alkalies as secondary reajrents. 

Plates X. XI an<l XII are double-pa^e maps, showing thejreolo«;\ and 
topography of the central jnirtion of the Mesabi. The area occupied by 
the various rock formations and th«' location of the ore IxKlies alreadv 
found are shown quit<* accurately. These maps furnish the best guides 
for future explorations that can be found, but the re|H>rt it.self is tcM» 
t"chnical to be of use to tin* ordinary pros|K'ctor. 

As a «r»*i)h>«:ical study of the ran<re. this re|)orl is of the highest value 
and reflects jrreat credit u|k»ii its author. n. v. w. 

77/*' nirkrf ortM of Smlhtirt/. (^nt'nla. Hy John I). Frossakd. pp. <)1, 
(Jeo. Philip an«I Son. London. I80.'{. Chiefly a compilation from vari 
ous articles on the subject without discrimination as to their %alu»* and 
accuracy, this little lxK>k presents little new information. Its chief 
merit lies flrst in its practical data referring to the averajje cost of pn»- 
duction and ipialily of the ore at Sudbury, and si*cond. in the fact thai 
it is a sort of a little mono^^raph on nickel ores in general. It is a so 
us»»ful in •rivni'T referenc«'s to the literature from which more detailed 
and exact information may be trained. H. v. w. 

yfining Royattitn. their pnirtiral opfntfton mid ifftrt. Hv ('has. A. 
.Ia.mks. j»p. 277. Lon«rmans, (Jreen A: Co., Lon<lon and N»*w York. IHIKJ. 
As stated in th«* pr<'fac»*. this essay is based wholly on the various vt)|- 
nmes <»f evidence publish«'d by ilie Royal Commission on Mining: Uoyal- 
tics (►f (Ireat Britain; and tln' ro\ allies refern'd to are chiefly those {mid 
to the owners of coal mines. Tin* relation of th<* f»*e-owner to the lessee, 
that of royalties to strikes and wa*r«'s, and tln*ir effect on com|)etition 
with other count ries, toiret her with many kindred subjects, are <liscus.sed 
fr(>m the P'nirlish standpoint. .Mihonjrh not directly appertaininjr to 
this country, tlie \nlnnie is interesiini: to tlie student of labor (piestions 
so far as tlie\ aireci the niin'-r. and jriNes a con<'ise \ jew of how such 
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<im*stions aro considei^d in England when* sci much mort* exi)erit*nc«* has 
Ix'on HC(|uirtMl than in America. n. v. w. 

On t/ie Origin of certain NoraruHtes and (^uartzitett. liy F'kank Ri;t- 
LKY. (Quart, .lour. (ieol. Soc. \iA. L, pp. 377-31)2. pi. 11), Aujr., 1804.) 
The author shows the jxissibility of the derivation of some fine-grained 
<|UHrlziies and of the novaculites of Arkansas, so well known thniugh 
Mr. L. S. (iriswold's "Whetstones and Novaculites of Arkansa.s," from 
limestones by siliceous replacement. The irregular and rhomb-shaped 
cavitifs in these rocks represent crystals of a rhombohedral carbonate, 
probably dolomite, and Mr. Rutley regards them as the remains of part 
of the original rock, in this case the replacement of the carbonate by 
(piartz being not entirely completed. This e.xplanation of the original 
nature of the novaculite differs fmm that of Mr. (iriswold, who regards 
llu' (piartz as original. The same or similar apparent replacements of 
limestone by (piartz are .seen in other rocks. oft<»n of coarser grain than 
the niUaculites. Mr. Rutley thinks that it is needful to separate the rocks 
t«'rmed quart/.ites into two groups, including in the one indurated sand- 
stones or true quartzit<:s ("delrital quartzites"), and in the other the 
silicecMis replacements of limestones which at times simulate detrital 
quartzites; the latter can be called *'in filtration or meta.somatic quartz- 
ites." r. s. «. 

WiUyanUte — a Xetr }fineral from Broken Ilill. Hy E. F. Pittman. 
(Records Geol. Survey. N. S. Wales, vol. iv, pt I. pp. 21-22, 1894.) This 
mineral is a sulph-antimonid(> of nickel and cobalt, with the formula 
CoS^. CoSbj : Ni S2. Xi Sb2. It is isometric in crystallization and is very 
similar in its physical properties to thesulph-antimonide of nickel, ull- 
mannite. Two analyst's are given and each shows that nickel and co- 
ball are present in appro.ximately equal amounts(over 13 jw^rcent.), thus 
Justifying its separation from ullmannite. u. s. o. 

Papern and Note^ on the Glacial Q&tlogy of Great Britain and Ireland, 
Ry the late Henry Carvill Lkwis; edited from his unpublished MSS. 
by Henry W. Crosskky. Pages Ixxxi, 4(50. 8vo, with ten maps, and 8:^ 
illustrations in the text. (I^ondonatid New York: Longmans, (irern, and 
Co., 1804.) This magnificent volume is the fulfillment by Mrs. I^ewis of 
her husband's dying recpiest, that the notes of his glacial observations 
in Ireland and (Ireat Britain should be published, with the aid. in edi- 
torial revision, of his friend, Rev. H. W. Crosskey, who also has since 
died. (For a biographical sketch of Pmf. Lewis, with a review and a 
bibliography of his scieniiflc work, see the American (Jeoumust, vol. 
II, pp. 371-370, with portrait, Dec, 1888: and for an obituary notice of 
Dr. Oosskey, vol. xiii. p. 75, Jan.. 1804.) The work has been very care- 
fully edited and places on record for all students of glacial geology the 
observations and opinions of a most enthusia.stic. industrious and suc- 
c<'ssful inve.stigator in that field, where he reai>ed much and well, al- 
though taken from us while yet his plans and hofx^s were opening with 
promise of more abundant fruitage after years of further exploration. 
Att«'mpting to state v»»ry conci.sely some of the chief points in which 
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^Jarvill l/owis contributed to mon* full and true interpretation of the 
drift formations of Britain, in the li^ht of his previous work in the 
United States, we note tlie substitution of ice transportation instead of 
marine submerjrence to account for the drift with fragments of many 
sjH'cies of sea sheMs at great hights on M(h»I Tryfaen and in other locali- 
ties: exact iracinjr of the boundaries of the ji^iaciation: the recojfniticm 
of many areas of ice accumulation and disix'rsal of boulders: that the 
Scandinavian ice-sheet extended to Kngland, becoming confhient with 
the British ice-fields: d<»ubl of interglacial eiiochs: and the discrimina- 
tion of till formed beneath the ice, moraineson its mar>rin.and boulder- 
day. supiM>sed to have been l)orne by floe and berjr ice beyond the bor- 
der of the ice-sheets on the surface of lurjre extra-morainic lakes. The 
wh«>h' work will Ik* of great value in stimulating further investigations 
•of the many and diflicult ipiestions which still remain t<» be altogether 
convincingly answered, so that at length a general unanimity of view 
shall Im' reached concerning the origin of the glacial defNJsits and the 
causes of glaciation in the British Isles and in all (»ther drifl-bi*aring 
regions. w. r. 

The }fiitrraf Uenourcrftof thr Uuiit'd Staftit. CnUndar ffrar tStKf. David 
T. Day. Pages vii. 7JM>; Washington, 181M. (T. S. tieol. Survey). This 
volume ap]M'ars with unusual prt>mptness, prol>ably under the stimulus 
t>f com|H*tilion with "The Mineral Industry." published by the Scien- 
tific Publishing 1\>.. of N«'W Y<>rk. of which a notice api)ean»d in the 
last numlMT of the (•KOL(,Hii.'<T. This is. in the main, of the same char- 
acter ami sc(»|h' as the nine i»receding re|M>rts fn)m this de|iartment <if 
the survey. The statistics which it pn*sfnts are obtained from the 
nu»st reliable .M)urces. and the various mtniuir pnnlucts are r»»vieweil 
sffmralely by .statistical ex|H'rls. The chapters on i>eiroleum, natural 
gas and asphalt um an* i*s|HM*iall\ full and valuabh*. x. h. w. 
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P«*nns\ hania tieol«>::ical Survt'v. iSlKi, Atlas Summar\ Final Kt*|)orl. 
I'ontains: Maps of ih»» stati*. biiumint»us coal miufs and quarries. I>*b- 
anon. Bucks and Monlgom»'r\ count i«">. 

Pi'unsx hania <«ti>loirical Survi'x . 1S<>:{. .\tlas contains: (itHtln^ical ma|r« 
«»f SchuN Ikill. r;»rlH»n. Bfrk^ and Dauphin e«»uniifs: tointsrraphical map 
o( ih«* Blur mnuniain at Port CliniMU. 

Annual Kt'|«»>ri of ih»" Smilhs4unan InstiJuiion. f»»r Hl»'3. contains: Th«* 
r»'!alion t»f hiolM::\ l«' ir»'««l«.«i:ioal in\»*>niralion. A s.'ri»*s of assays di>- 
cu>sin:: iht* iiaiun- and >ciiniitic uv-s i.f f..sNiI r»main> and ihf n»'cessity 
fi»r th«-ir s\st»«maiic Ci«:l»cii"ii aiui i»»rman»ni con«^rNalii»Ti in public 
musi»inus. c*har>"» .\. Wriit'-. 
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U. S. Goologicrtl Survey. Mineral resources of the Tnited States, 180:i, 
by David T. Day; 181)4, Hvo, pp. vii. 71M). 

IT, Prorefdifigtt of Srifntifie Soeietien. 

Proceetliugs of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. 
1894, pt. 1, contains: ()b.s(>rvations on the geology of adjacent parts of 
Oklahoma and northwest Te.vas, K. I). Coin.?: Ke-exploration of Hart- 
nian's cave, near Stroudsburg, Pa., 1803, H. C. Mercer: Volcanic pro- 
ducts from the Hawaiian islands, PL (Goldsmith. 

The Journal of the Cincinnati Society of Natural History, vol.17, N(». 

1, April. 1894. contains: New s])ecies of fossils from the Hudstjn River 

;rroup and remarks upon others. S. A. Miller and C'. L. Faber; The iwt- 

rific^d forest i)f Arizona. S. A. Miller; The granites of (Veil county in 

northeastern Marylaiul. (J. P. Orimsley. 

Proceedings of the Alabama Industrial and Scienlitic Society, vol. 4. 
No. 1. 1894, contains. Analysis of limestones and dolomites of the J^ir- 
mingham Alabama district, ('. A. Meissner: On the phosphate rock of 
T<?nnessee, W. H. Phillips. 

Proc. and Trans. Nova Scot Ian Inst, of Sci., 2nd .ser., vjA^ 1, pi. 3. 
contains: Notes on the Miocene Tertiary rocks of the C-ypress hills. 
Northwest Territory of Canada. T. C. Weston; The Pictou coal tteld — 
H geological revision, H. S. Poole. 

Proc. of the Iowa Acad. <»f Sciences, for 1893, vol. 1. pt. 4. 1894. con- 
tains: On the geological position of Hennettiten dncotrnniM Macbride. with 
remarks on the stratigraphy of the region in which the sfx^cies was dis- 
covered, Samuel Calvin: Notes on the lower strata of the Devonian se- 
ries in Iowa, W. H. Norton; (.'retaceous formations of northwestern 
Iowa, C. 11. Keyes: Derivation of the I'nione fauna of the Northwest, C. 
R. Keyes; Process of formation of certain quart/.ites, C. R. Keyes; Ori- 
gin of the present drainage sy.stem of "Warren county, J. L. Tilton; 
Structure of the Mystic coal basin, H. F. Bain; Sigourney deep well, H. 
F. liain; Southern extension of the Cretaceous in Iowa, E. H. Lonsdale; 
Topography of the granite and iK)rphpry region of Missouri, E. H. Lons- 
dale; Occurrence of zinc in northeastern Iowa, A. Ci. Leonard: Satin 
spar fnim Dubmpie, A. (J. I^*onard; Occurrence in Iowa of fossiliferous 
concretions similar to those of Mazon creek, A. C. SiMMiser; Evidences 
of disturbance during the deiK>sition of the Burlington limestones, F. 
M. Fultz; Coal Measures in Poweshiek county, A. .1. .Jones; Vardiocar- 
putt in Iowa. A. ,1. Jones; North American cycads. T. H. M*Brlde. 

J If. Papers in Scientific Journal. 

The Journal of (ieology, vol. 2, No. 4, May -June. 1894. contains: The 
Norwegian coast plain, Hans Reuse h; («laciai caftons. W J McOee 
Fossil plants as an aid to geology, F. H. Knowlton; Wave-like progress 
of an epeirogenic uplift, Warren Upham; The occurrence of Algonkian 
rocks in Vermont and the evidence for their subdivision, C. L. Whittle; 
Summary of Pre-Cambrian North American literature, C. R. Van Hise. 

The Journal of Geology, vol. 2, No. 5, July-Aug., 1894, contains: The 
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ori^!:iii of tin* ol(l<»st fossils uimI thr discovery of \\\o bottom of th«» ocean, 
W. K. Brooks: Tlu' Ama/onian VpiM'r Carboniffroiis fatina <). A.lVrby; 
(ifolo^ical snrv(>\s of Ohio, KiJward ()rl<»ii: Pro|M).s«Ml p'liotic claSKiflcH- 
lion of Plc'islt>c<'in* glacial formations. '!> ('. ('hamb»'rliu. 

Tin* Am«»rioan .loiirnal of Science. Ill, vol. 4S. N<k 1. Jiilv, 18!M. con- 
tains: ()rcurn*!KM* of a larjrr area of ncplx^lint' syonit** in tho township 
of Dtinpinnon. Oniario. F. 1). Adams: Nfpht'lint*, sodalitc and ortho- 
I'lasf from th«» in'phi*lin»' svrniii' of Dnnpinnon. Ontario, H. .1. Harriii^- 
ton: TtTtiarx clian^ros in tin* draina«r(* of south w<*st<'rn Virjrinia, M. R. 
Campbrll: TpiM-r Vicksbiirj; P^iccn** and tin* ('hattah(H)ch('t> MiociMii* of 
southwest (M*or;ria and adjacent Florida. A. F. Foerste: <iabbn)s in the 
southwest Adirondack rej^ion. ('. H. Smylh. Jr.; F(N)tprints of v<Tle- 
bratj's in the Coal Measures of Kansas, O. ('. Marsh: Typical Ornilbo- 
jMMla of the American .lurassi**, O. ('. Marsh: Kaslern division of the 
Miohippus be<ls, wilh notes on some of the characteristeric fossils, 
O. (.'. Marsh. 

Th«* American Journal of Science. III. vo!. 4S, Xo. *2, Aujr.. 181VI, con- 
tains: Certain astronomical conditions favorable to ^laciation, O. F. 
Hecker: Mineralo^^ical notes, S. L. Penflehl: Alunite from Red Moun- 
tain. Ouray county. Colorado, K. H. Hurlburt: Mineralojrical notes, S. 
L. Penfield and I). A. Krei(h«r: Carboniferous fossils in the Norfolk 
eounty basin, .1. li. W<MKlworih: The stratiirraphic ]M>sition of the 
Thomson slates. .1. K. Spurr: Miocene Arti(Klactyles from the east^'m 
Miohip]>us beds. O. C. Marsh. 

The SchiM>l of Mines Quarterly . .Inly. 181M, contains: The oi)tical rec- 
otrnition and economic im|M»rtance of the common minerals found in 
bulldinj: stones. L. McI. Lucpier: On the occurrence of Cretaci»ous cluys 
at Norlh|M)rl. L. I.. Ileinrich Ries. 

IV. Kxnrptn and liniirMual ]*nh!initutnx. 

On some new forms of wollastonite from New York state. H**inrich 
Ries. Trans. N. Y. Acad. Scl.. vol. i:{, pp. Itfi-IK. I8«4. 

Note on the petroirraphy of certain basaltic bouldi*rs fn)m -TbctforcK 
Vt.. E. O. Hovey. Trans. N. Y. Acad.Sci.. v<»l. i:{. pp. KU-KW. 1804. 

A Comparative' study of the chemical behavior of pyrite and marca- 
site. A. P. Rrown. Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc, vol. '^W, I8(M: pp. \\\. 

Some New R«m1 hori/.ons. H. S. Lyman. Proc. Amer. Phil(»s. S<k'.. vt»l. 
:n, pp. 11)2-215. IHIM. 

The mineral in<lusir\, its statist ic>. lechnolojry and trade in the Uni- 
ted Stales and other countries. Ry Richanl P. Rothwell, Pi>. i-xl. I- 
8!)I: New York, The Scientific Publishinjr Co., I81M. 

Furlht'r notes on Cripple cr»'ek ores, Richard Pearce. Proc. Colo- 
rado Sci. Sic. A|)r. •">, 1M!M: 7 pp. 

The sanitar\ ch«*mical <*haracter of some of the artesian waters of 
I)«"nvfr, \V. C. Stron*:. Proc. Colorado Sci. Soc.. May 7, 18IM: t) pp. 

An analysis of iad«*itt' from Moiiouiii:. Burma. O. C. Farrin^ton. PriK*. 
r. S. Nat. Musrum, vol. 1 T. pp. 21>-:J1. 1S9I. 

On the formation of sialaciiii's aiMl irypsum incrustations in cavps. (i. 
P. Merrill. Proc. \\ S. Nai. Musmm, vol. IT. pp. :7-81. jils. 2-5, 181W. 
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The formation of sandstone concretions, CJ. P. Merrill*. Proc. V, 8. 
Nat. Museum, vol. 17, pp. 88-89, pi. 0, 18«4. 

Notes on the invertebrate fauna of the Dakota formation, with des- 
criptions of new molluscan forms, C A. White. Proc. U. S. Nat. Mu- 
seum, vol. 17, pp. 131-1.38, pi. 7. 1804. 

Ancient myriaiHxl.s, (J. F. Matthew. Canadian Record of Science, 
pp. JKMM), April, 181)4. 

Historical sketch of the discovery of mineral de[M)sitsin the LakeSu- 
I»erior rejrion, H. V. Winchell. Second Ann. Kept, of the Proc. of the 
Lake SujK'rior Mining Institute: 4(Jpp., 1894. 

A review of the fossil flora of Alaska, with descriptions of new sjm?- 
cies, F. H. Knowlton. Proc. V. S. Nat. Museum, vol. 17, pj). 207-240, 
pi. 9, 1894. 

(Jeoloj?}' <»f the Cripple creek g(»ld mining district. Colorado, Whitman 
Cross. Proc. Colorado Sci. Soc, .lunt? 4, 1894; 18 pp. 

The ore de|K>sits of Cripple creek, Colorado, U. A. F. Penrose, .Jr. 
Proc. Colorado Sci. Soc, June 4, 1894; 5 pp. 

A classification of economic geolojrical deiK>sits based on origin and 
original structure, W. (). Crosby. Technological Quarterly, vol. 7, pp. 
27-48, April, 1894. 

The origin of parallel and intersecting joint.s, W. (). Crosby. Tech- 
nological Quarterly, vol. «, pp. 230-2:m, Oct., 1893. 

The new geological cross sections of Keweenaw iK)int. L.L. Hubbard. 
Second Ann. Re[>t. of the Proc. of the Lake Sujx»rior Mining Institute; 
18 pp., 1894. 

The hydro-geology of the upper Mississippi valley and of some of the 
adjoining territory, D. W. Mead. Journ. of the Ass<^)ciation of Engi- 
neering Societies, vol. 13, No. 7, pp. :J30-38(J, .luly, 1894. 

l)<»scription of .som(; Cincinnati fossils, S. A. Miller and C. L. Faber. 
Journ. of the Cincinnati Soc. of Nat. Hist., vol. 17, No. 3, pp. 137-158, 
pis. 7 and 8, Oct., 1894. 

V. J^(tree(iingM of Scientifi'r Lahoratnries, etc. 

The Kansas Cniversiiy Quarterly, vol. 2, No. 1, July. 1894, contains: 
VertebraU' remains from the lowermost Cretaceous, S. W. Williston: A 
new turtle fi*om the Henton Cretaceous, S. W. Williston; Notes on Uin- 
tacrintut norialis Grinnell, H. H. Hill: Restoration of Platygonus, S. W. 
Williston; A chemical examination of the waters of the Kaw river and 
its tributaries, E. H. S. Bailey and E. C. Franklin. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



Note on tiik Gkolooical Map of the State ok New York. In the 
^'Twelfth Annual ReiHjrt of the Stale Geologist for the year 1892," Al- 
bany. 1893, we read at p. 28, that in the geoh)gical map published in 
1842. by the (ieological Survey, "no attempt was made to represent the 
age and relations of certain of the formations on the east side of the 
Hudson river." On the C(»ntrary. all the three thousand copies distrib- 
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iit»'(l n'pn'scirt the a^c and relations of all the formations on the east 
sidt' of (he Hudson river as "Hudson river group or Lorraine shale'* 
abov»' the "I'tica slale," with lonjr bands and isolated patches of Tn»n- 
ton limestone, called on the map "Black Uiver and Birdseye limestone," 
so the statement is incorn*ct. 

At p. 2JI we read: "At a later iK*riod. 1844. Prof. Kmmons published 
an agricultural and geological map of the state to accompany his agri- 
cultural reiK)rt. This map was published u|M>n the same basi' as the 
original geological map of the state. The coloration was almost pre- 
cis«*ly the same on all parts of the map west of the Hudson river. Fr(»m 
the northern limit of th»» state and the adjacent part of Vermont, ex- 
tending along the east sidt* of the Hudson river and crossing to the west 
side below Khinebeck, a belt of color was iiitnKluc«*d to show the sup- 
IK)sed limits of th«* 'Taconic system' of rocks, although no mentic)n of 
the nam<* ismade nor any indication in the colorlegend of the map. The 
map. h<»wever. is fully d»»scribt*d on pag«* JJtJl of volume 1 of the •Agri- 
culture of New York.' A di'scrlption and discussion of the nx'ks of the 
Taconic system and of its individual members occupies chapter five, 
pages 45-112 of the volum»*. Sinrr IS44 thin map ///#/» herit the only geologic 
t'tilinap of tht Htfitr of Xt'ir york urctxHihle to the ntuihut and to thf publir."* 
Thr italicising of the last paragraph is min«*. 

Dr. Kmmons. in a published l«*tt«*r (Proce«»dings Am«*rican Academy 
Arts and Sclenci*s. vol. xii. p. IHS. Boston) says: "I made and pub- 
lished with my K«'|H>rt whih* in th»' Survey of New York a miMlitied map 
of the state, which showed tin* extent of the Taconic rocks in Nt*w York. 
The thn^*' thousand copi«'s were stolen (►r d»*strt)y«*d by jwrsons un- 
known, .so that th«'y w«*re n<'vi*r issurd with tin* prt)|H*r volume." So. 
insteatl of being //r<vWA/r. the geological map showing the extent of the 
Taconic s\stem in New York was inarctMttifj/t, even to its author, pn>fes- 
sor Emmons. Lyell, i\r Verneuil. Agassiz. <'olonel .lewett. Barrande, 
etc., never saw it. No student (jf the geology of New York ever saw 
that map until aboiil IS7T, when a fi'w mutilated copies began to b<* 
distributed bv the state librarian at Albaiiv. 

• * 

Instead of being accessible to the stu«lent aii<l to the public, as it is 
claimed, the map of 1S44. pai<l for by the State. disapi>ean*d mysteri- 
ously until 1877. diiring a iK'rIod of thirty-three years: and during all 
that time "the only geological map of the state of New York accessible 
to the student and to the public" was the geological mat) of 1842, 011 
which all the strata containing the primordial fauna are placed above 
the I'tica slate, that Is to say. above the st>cond fauna. 

Mr. .lames Hall, the state geologist aiicl state paleontologist, adds, at 
p. 21>: * 'This a (/n'r tiff lira/ aft (1 t/totof//raf mii]i of Dr. Kmmons, following 
so s<M)n after th<» publication of the state map accompanying the ref>orts 
of the four geological districts, don btle.ss prevented any immediate effort 
to .secure the means of preparing and publishing a more accurate geo- 
logical map of the .state." How a map unknown and absolutely inac- 
cessible may have prevpnt<»d t^) prepare and publish a more accurate geo- 
logical map of the state of New York is a material impossibility. If an- 
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other muphas notyetbeon imblished. notwithstanding that s^^veral tim^fs 
on»* has bef;n announced as beinj? on the point of beinjj: issued, it is sim- 
ply because the stat^ geologist is at a loss how to deal with his previous 
opinion of the non-existence of the 2n, 000 feel of strata of the Taconic sys- 
tem; for even now, notwithstanding all "our accurate knowledge of this 
region, "and "that at the present time comparatively little remains to 
be done to complete the work" {loc. eit., p. 31). he knows less about all 
the strata east of the Hudson river than Dr. Kmmons did fift}' years ago. 
Camlyridye, MtutH.^Jnne ^4, 1894- Jt'LEs Marcou. 

TnK Sixth Sh>>HioN ok tiik Ixtkknational (.'onoress ok (Jeolooisth. 
The excursions which were announced for the two weeks preceding the 
oiH^ning of the congress were carried through with a fair n limber of 
participants. The trii> over the Jura, managed by Pnif. Golliez, with 
the assistance of some of his colleagues, began on August 15, Wednes- 
<iay, at (ieneva, in somewhat inauspicious weather, the first expedition 
being up the (^rand Sal^ve. the largest mountain near (ieneva, from 
which an exceedingly beautiful view of the Mont Blanc series call be 
had and on which an exceedingly bad luncheon is obtained at the res- 
taurant of the Treize Arbrt'Jt. The weather was rainy and cold and no 
view was obtainable, though there wjis no lack of enthusiastic travellers, 
including one woman. In the evening the pr<»sident of the council of 
the canton of <ieneva and Colonel Turitini, the mayor of the city, re- 
ceived at a banquet the pro|K)sed participants in the congress and their 
wivrs. That is to say, the wives were invited, and under the impres 
sion that others wen' t4> be present, one of these ladies attended, but 
was alone, to her great mortification. 

The guests of this august invitation were not remarkable for any i)ar- 
ticular style of dress. Some had dark coats, but the majority had light 
colored suits and b<H)ts which wen? singularly dusty, considering the 
amount of rain which had fallen. The hosts, how«ver, knew what was 
due to the res^H^ct of themselves and their guests, and their bearing 
was irreproachable. 

Their idea of the s|x'aking i)art of a dinner was, however, slightly 
different from that of other parts of the world. After the addresses- 
of welcome had been made by the governor and the mayor, the field 
was left free to anyone who chose to occtipy it without invitation. 
The old Carl Vogt availed himself of this privilege and made a violent 
intransigeant s})«»ech, taken good humoredly by the hosts. The riKjm 
was the foyer of the Geneva theater, and one of the most beautiful of 
its kind in Euro|)e. having much in common with that of the Grand 
()jK»ra in Paris. 

The next day the party of .lura students started off on their trip, 
for which they had beautiful weather. A few days later a similar 
dinner was given by the authorities of the canton of Vaud and the 
city of Lausanne, the residence of the chairman of the committee on 
organization and the president of this session, E. Renevier. This 
was given in the modest dining room of the cafe of the theater and 
was in all respects less imposing than the; initial dinner at Geneva. 
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N»*verth«»h*ss llio hosts sliowed ap|)r**ciation of tli«* objt'cts of tho coii- 
jrrc'ss and a jx^rfoct hos()italit\ . 

The fon|^n»ss prop«'r was o|K>ned at » a. m., Tut^silay, Auj:. 28. in thi» 
council hall <»f the Polytechnikum. of Zurich. The published pntr^n rft- 
iHtujt tif the sittings of. the council lack the local colorinir which would 
explain how the pn»|N>sitions were acceple<l. The session was oiH»ne<l 
with Kenevier. president of the committee of or<;ani/.ation, in the chair. 
He proix>sed In call ijver the names of the different c«>untries. and asked 
all the members from those c(»untries to jjive their names. This very 
clumsy met hotl resulted in the list first tfiven u\\ i\w pror^n nrlml. On 
proceeding to the clu»ice of presid<*nl of the conjrress, trolliex named 
Renevier, who at first stated that he oujrht not to be e.\|M»cted to ask 
for the vote for himself and immediately thereafter pive thanks for 
his election without anv vote at all. 

This was the keynote to the subs<'<iuent j>roceedinjrs. which included 
the rt»adinjr of a list of representatives of different c<»unlries. selected 
by the committee on organization, as vice pn'sidents. The first (obsta- 
cle it encounten'd was frt>m Seiior Cortazar. who naturallv obiected to 
having Spain and Portugal lum}N>d together and reprnttuttdbif the PortU" 
{furtfe rolunel Drlyado. This objection l>«»ing sustained <»r at least not 
opposed. S«'flor C'ortazar was named vice president frt»m Spain an<l Ct»l. 
I>elga<lo fn»m Portugal. 

The next country, alphabetically, was the I'nited Stat«'s. M. Kene- 
vier declannl that there wen* two delegates from the I'. S. <ieological 
Survey pres«'nt. and that, one (»f them having declined the nomination, 
he asked the council to recommend the other. Mr, Lester K. Wartl. as 
th«* vice president representing the rnite<l Slates. There were thirttMMi 
geologists present from the Tnited States. The extraordinary principle 
was then announced that a sulM)rdinal4* department of a government 
said to transact a certain kind of work can. without the knowledge or 
consent of that srdvernmeiit. s<»ntl two representatives U\ a congrt'ss of 
exjK'rts in that kind of work and can deci<le lx>tween lhenis*dves, 
without reference to the oth<*r representatives from the rnited States, 
which of the two shall be the representative of the nation fn»m which 
he came. This tpiestion is entirely itide|H'ndent of the character of 
thf nominee an<l nothing ht-n^in contained is intended to reflect on the 
suitability of the apiM>intment of Mr. Ward, but the principle is vi- 
cious and entirely subversive of those on which th»* congress is fminded. 
Sup|x»s«-. for instance, the architect of the cai)ilo| jit Washington chtKse 
to send t\v«>of his salaried sul)ordinal»*s to an international congress i>f 
architects, and that these should deri<le between ihenisehes. to the ex- 
clusion of any or all architects who miirhl have fornied integral imrts 
of past coni:re>ses. who should r»'pre>eni llieir country. This piece of 
••(liploniacN *' is >iniply a noii<-«* serve<| to the i:eol«»gi<'al world that 
henceforth iln* <*oni:reNs i> sjmplv to be the creatnn' of the official bu- 
reaus of tliediffereiii counlrjes. some of whose chiefs. havin<; leagu»'d 
loLTi-ther at first t(» siraiiiHe \\. wiilmnl success, .ire now content to us«' 

il InstTN'- their own lUirjHiseN. 
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The secretaries and treasurer having been fh(»sen without opi.)osition, 
the council proceeded to -the order of the day. 

Two former presidents, C'apellini and Heyrich, Ix'injr pre8<*nt, the 
(piestion which should open the session was i>ostiK)ned till the followinjr 
<lav. 

The president then brou/srht up the tpiestion of what lani;ua}i;e should 
he employed, and based ufnm the action of the last council of the congress 
in Washington! the proposal that German should be admitted eipially with 
French as the language of the congress. M. Renevier. as presiding officer, 
4listinguished himself in the discussion by cimtinually misstating the 
proposition which was submitted to vote, and finally declaring adopted 
what he please<l, not at all what was decided. Thus the final form of the 
pro|M>sition was that in all official statements or discussions of routine 
work French should be used, or a French traiislation of what was said 
*hall be offered, but that (Jerman should be admitted for scientific ex- 
)M)sitions. 

Thi* f(»llowing sections wi're then created and their <»fficers elected by 
the council: 

Skction I. (feophyitique, GevteUofUf/ur, GMtyie gentralt. President, 
A. de Lapparent, France: vice president, T. McK. Hughes, Kngland. 

Skction II. Stratigrnphu' ei PalhmtoUtgie. President, Albert (Jau- 
dry, France: vice president, K. A. von Zittel, Germany. 

Skction III. Petrographie rt Minerahgir. President, Michel-Levy, 
France: vice president. P. Gr(»th. (Jermany. 

Skction IV. GMogie appliqu^e. President. Hauchecorne. (Jermany; 
vice president, Posejuiy, Austro-Hungary. 

Wednettdag, Aug, j^y, W94, 

The first general session of the congress was held in the aula of the 
magnificent 6cole scolaire for females. It is in the upper story, a very 
fine r(K>m, showing the rafters, and having decorations of fruits run- 
ning along the ridge and e.vtending In two arms to reach it from each 
gable end of the building. Behind the desk of the chairman, where it 
was of light wood and covered with gray, coarse dra|)ery, is a large map 
of the region on a scale of 1:25,000, to Illustrate the pafM'rof Prof. Helm 
later. A fine longitudinal section of the Zurich lake bed cm a scale of 1: 
125,000 lineal and 1:25,000 vertical is displayed on the east wall, while 
on the west (th«? right of the presiding officer's desk) is a section across 
Ziirich lake tm a scale of 1:2,0(X) linear and 1:1,000 altitude. At the 
hour of o})ening, 2 p. m., there were about 100 persons present. 

Capellini. taking the chair, reported the presidents, vice presidents, 
and secretaries of the congress, and the presidents and vice presidents 
of the sections. M. ('a)>ellini then yields the chair to Renevier, the 
president, who makes an address In which he says he is jK?netrated by 
two thoughts, the one of gratitude for the honor confern*d <m him. and 
the other of his Insufficiency. He is sure he owes this honor to his reg- 
ular attendance at the meetings of the congress. He was very much 
astonished when the cable Informed him, three years ago, that Switzer- 
land had been chosen as the site of the next congress, and he was at 
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first somewhat intimidHti'd. but tlie litllo country has don»» its best. It 
has laid mon* than usual stn^ss u}M)n the excursions, and it hopes that 
the warmth of th«^ reception may make amends for what may seem 
lacking. Since the first congress at Paris in 1878, many eminent geolo^ 
gists like Sterry Hunt, Selhi, Newl)erry, and rt?cently. (J. H. Williams, 
have died. The primary object of the congress was uniformity, but it 
was pushed too far, and the result was a protest on the part of it,s Anglo- 
Saxon members, and the reaction in turn has g«Hie tcx) far, and thrown 
the op{M)sition entirely over the saddle. We should seek to unify the 
language and the metho<ls of the science only, and thus we shall not do 
injury to the science. By teaching a rational and not a traditional ge- 
ology, we shall by degrees attain the end .sought. 

The president then intnKluced M. Schenck, the member of the federal 
council, who addressi'd a welcome to the congress in a most extraordi- 
narily theatrical manner. Learning that this session of the congress 
was to be held here, the federal council determined that it was an inter- 
national duty to entertain their gue.sts. Everything |)ossible has been 
done to make the members of the congress feel at hom«». He greeted 
the members in the luime of the Hundesrath. Their labors were not 
confined to cabinets and laboratories, but extend<»d over a space as widi*- 
as the world. While this little countrv cannot offer the wonderful ob- 
jectsof the I'nited Stat«'s, yet for a small land there was much to inter- 
est geologists. There is a little salt, a little in)n ore: but no ipiick — nor 
commercial — silver is fouinl here. [Laughter.] The land is geologically 
rich, but in a mining sense inmr. You are not here to hM)k at the outside 
butth(> inside of the land. Allow me to sav that of all human industries 
and occujiatlons geology is the noblest. What tln' earth has to do in 
space geology teaches, and how in the chang<'s of ages it came to occupy 
its present form and situation. From Its teachings we learn the infinite 
smallness of man. Wonderful is the work which geology has performed,, 
but there is munv a ri<ldle >»'t unsolved. Nothing can so tend to s<dve 
these as a meeting of so nianv able men. Mav the sixth session of the 
cimgress do much toward this end, aiul may Switzerland b<' remembered 
as the place of its labors. [Applause.] 

President Kenevier then n'|H)rled tin' decision of the coun(*il in regard 
to language, as follows: 

1. La laiigue officielle vs{ le francais. — Toutes les atfaires administra- 
lives se feront en francais. Dans lecasou un expose ne |M)urra etn* fait 
en francais. il en sera donnc une irailuction. 

2. Les <'ommunications sci«*ntifi(jues dans les assemblees gonerales, et 
dans les sections, jM>urronl etres faiti's en francais et en allemand. Si- 
d'autres langues inlerviennent. il sera donne. d«* ces comniunicalions, un 
jH»tit resume francais coninie iradnction. 

Thi' prt'sjilent then introduced Prof. Su<'ss, who addressi^l the con- 
gress on "conformaiiinj of snrfacf by hori/ontal forces." The sjMMiker 
said thai il hati b«M'n manv \ cars since \\v had addressed a public as- 
si'nibly in Zurich on this subjeci. which had been one claiming his at 
(♦•ntion for man\ vi'ars. A l)rief digest of the substance of this pafw^r 
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from th<» iM^n of its author, has been furnished for the Amkrican Geol- 
(MiisT, and will be used at a future writing?. The pa|M'r was illustrated 
by maps of the mountain systems of Asia and Europt*. The ^ist of the 
paper was that the C-arf>athians and the Ural range were modeled bj' 
horizontal movements, unlike in direction but similar in character to 
those which had exercised a change in Kuroj)e when the Alps and the 
Pyrenees were involved. A great horizontal movement in the north of 
Scotland is indicated before the Devonian age. He summed up a most 
interesting memoir by declaring that what we call deformation is really 
conformation of the crust of the earth and is but a step in the gradual 
I>roj?Vess which is towards a final contour far from being reached yet. 
[Applause.] 

Prof. Heim then gavt^ a very clear statement of the geology in the 
n»'ighb<:)rh(H)d of Zurich, declaring his old professor, A. Escher. whose 
bust overl<K)ked the scene, was right when he declared in 1840 (?) that 
Zurich is built on a moraine, and that the hills or mountains in its 
neighborluHMl are moraine phenomena. The key to this geology is the 
erosion of the Molas.se of Uetliberg and Ziirichberg (lower Miocene) and 
the invasion of this depression by glacial drift. On the summits of the 
mountains near the town over 00 meters of moraine covers the Molasse 
in place. The best arable lands are found on the up|ier moraine. The 
strongest springs are found in the lower grund nwraine and are fed by 
water which has trickled through the up|K»r moraine. The ZUrich lake 
Iwittom was not ploughed out by glacial action, because (amongst many 
other reasons givf'u) there are islands at one end of it with a depth of 
120 meters of water between them, and, by reason of the direction from 
which the glacier must have come, they could not have remained had a 
great force been employed t(» dig out the lake bottom. Nor can the basin 
be HXplained by a fault or crack, because the strata of the Mola.sse on 
the two sides give evidence against any dislocation. The basin is due 
to a depression or sinking of the strata <m the end nearest to the Alps 
and is doubtless connected with the sinking of the entire AIiks system. 
Then? are also clearly markeii three separate glacial e|K)chs.- 

This lecture commenced with a eulogy of the sjH^aker's former profes- 
sor (Kscher) and of a young pupil of his named \Vi»ttstein, who lost 
his life bv a fall in the mountains. Both of them were said to have 
contributed much to the clear understanding of the geology of Ztirich. 

In the evfiiing the restaurant of tl\e Ztirich horn, situated on the east 
bank of the lake and about a kilometer from Zlirich, was indicated as a 
I)lHce of informal meeting for the purpo.se of dining, and most of the 
members of the congress went there and chatted till Dor 10 o'clock, re- 
turning eith»*r on f(H)t, in the tram car, or in the boat. 

Thursday. Aur/, JO, I8U4. 

The council nn't at 8 (»*clock in the Polytechnikum. The president 
otfered the comple-ren<lu of thi» jirevious s«»ssion, and was about to with- 
draw it as acc»'j)ted, before it was discussed, when Sir Archibald (ieikie 
moviid an amendment to the effect that the rule about language applies 
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only to the ZUrich si*ssion. It was declared by the president approved. 

An invitation from the Geographical Society of Lisbon was n^ceived, 
inviting tlie conjyrress to meet there in the year 1897, when the discovery 
of a route to the Indies by Vasco da Oama will be celebrated. The 
[)resident remarked that the council at Washington had promised that 
the next congress after the present one should ^fo to Russia. I)<»walque 
wanted to know how one conjirress could fix the places of the succeeding 
two. Kenevi«»r replied that of course this congress can ratify a decision 
of the preceding congress. Col. Delgado, of Portugal, said that the 
otter was not from the (J^jvernment of Portugal, which would have com- 
municated any such offer through him, whereas he, being absent When 
the communication was sent, knew nothing about il. 

Kenevier asked what to do in the case of a so-called geologist who had 
wished to join the iM*destrian tour of Heim and was told that he was ^ 
t(K» late, as others ha<l been refused, and then wanted his c<»tisatiou 
money back. The council, rather staggered that such a petly matter 
should be brought to its notice, murmunnl variiKis things, and the 
president stated that he should inform the iH'rson that the profM>sition 
was inadmissible, and then added in an audible tone to Prof. Heim. **I 
W(»uld not take him anyhow." 

The eternal and unanswered profM^sition of the marquis de (iregorio to 
found an international geohtgical Journal, was taken up and played with 
for a while, being Hnally referred to the bibliographical committee. It 
is strange that the manpiis, who has seen this ])roject (»f his similarly 
treated for nine years, beginning at the congress of Berlin, is the only 
member of the congress who fails to note its amusing features, and ac- 
tually s«»ems to believe that ]M*rhaps his grandchildren may see it 
adopted. Naive mar<iuis! 

Prof«'Ssor Heim intpiired whether the work sent t»» liologna in 
com|)etition for the prize (»tfered by the king of Italy, in 1881. is the 
pro|)erty of the congress or<»f the university of liologna. Cafwllini said 
the funds wen* given by the king and that the work should remain in 
Italy. esi)ecially as there is no place of dejiosit owned by the congress for 
taking care of such objects. Further discussion was ixistiK)ned and the 
meeting was adjourned. 

The several sections met in the halls provided for them and pajiers 
were presented as follows: 

SkCTION 1. — (lEOUMJlK (4KNKRALK. 

Pritu'f Rotund liouaparte. — P<»riodic variations of FnMich glaciers. 
Marshall Hall (rea<l). — (ilaciers of New Zealand. 
1'///* Calki'r. — Investigation of erratics. 

>7. Mtnnitr. — (ieological energy attributed to ancient glaciers. 
Warren I'phirni (n-ad). — Tlu' Quaternary era and its <li visions. 
CharliM 7V//77//.--Perturbati<>ns of the magnetic Held. 
Albrerht l^enrk. — TIh' last dislocation of the Alps. 
liothphtz. — Failles dc recnnvn'in»*nt . 

(iriiff. — P<'culiar coiita(!l r«*lations Ix-iwimmi tin* cr>stallin«' nuch*us and 
ihe sedim«'ntar\ c<>\«'riiiir. 
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F. A. Forel. — Propositions n^lative to the variulioiis of fi^laciers 
IhrouiL^hout the world. 

Section II. — STUATKiRAPiiiK et Paleontoi.ooie. 

Stu'ro, — (MassificHtioM of the Tertiary terranes of Kuroi>e. 

C/i. Mayer- Eymar. — Ti'rtiary terranes of Switzerland. 

a. Biihm. — Age ties niveaux a Rudistes de la Venetie. 

JioUier. — The Malm of the Jura and of the Kanden. 

Wohrtmuin. — Upper limit of Iht; Muschelkalk. 

K. JIuti. — (leolojry of Arabia Petrwa and Palestine, 

Mercerat, — (ii»ology of Patajronia. 

Ueiierier. — Formations of Faci«^s. 

H7/ir/fW/ (read). — LVxtension de I'ouest dii syslt^me Taconique. 

Parloir. — The Neocomian of the northern lyiH\ 

(rreyorw, — Xomenelatun* of parts of sIh*I1s of jrasteroiHHls and i>elecy- 
I»ods. 

^yttfaufHCH. — The fossil camel in Koumania. 

Grrgorio. — Some remarks on th(i ord»'rand method of «reological works. 

ir. Kiiian. — ()n the limit of the Jurassic and Cretaceous in the Alps 
and Jura. 

E. Hauy. — On the discovery by Caralin* of ammonees in the Permian 
of the Pyrenees. 

Section III. — Mineralooie et Petkoorapiiie. 

LtpHiiiH. — Crystalline and metumorphic rocks of Greece. 

JlHybom. — Kffectsof contact of Nepheline Syenite of Sweden. 

P. Groth, — Description of an apparatus for the graphic determination 
of the directions of vibration in any thin si'ctions of biaxial crystals. 

Viola. — On the Diabases and (Jabbro rocks in the Hasilicata (lower 
Italy). 

Daparc, — The crystalline eruptive and metamorphic rocks in the 
first Alpine zone. 

Sr/nnidf. — The crystalline rocks of Switzerland. 

SE<mON lV.--CiEOIiO<UE APPLiqt'EE. 

PoHepny. — The relations between industry and geology. 

J. II. L. Voyt. — Occurrence of ores through i^rocesses of magmatic 
differentiation. 
The (Krcurrence of carbonic acid in the Uhine region. 

An informal midday meal was had from 12 to 8, at the Plattengart^M) 
and an equally informal dinner in the evening in the Tonhalle restau- 
rant, which is entirely enclosed in the Industrial Kxhibition of the can- 
ttm now being held here. 

Following are partial minutes of the remaining sessions (»f the 
council and of the general meetings of the congress. 

The hour of meeting for the council was 8 a. m., and that of th<^ gen- 
eral as.sembly 1) a. m. Those who make no boast of their early hours 
w«*re to a large extent on lime: but those, including the president, whose 
devotion to science and taste for primitive simplicity raise them above 
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their colleagues, were to a great extent late. This was perhaps the 
reason why the business was conducted without that full discussion and 
opportunfly for deliberation to which the Anglo-Saxon element is accus- 
tomed. • 

The French, who are the most systematic |>eople in the world in spite 
of their excitability, have their own way of dealing with legislative and 
judicial assemblies. We consider their methods somewhat arbitrary, 
esi)ecially in the latter class where the judge interrogates the accused, 
and in the course of his remarks attributes to him a motive and a com- 
plete* chain of acts before any prcK)f of either has been i)roduced. StiJl, 
this tendencv is the result of the French desire to "trancher" the 
c<»mplication, to cut theGordian knot instead of trying to untie it; and 
it must be said that generally the ••judge" has a righteous cause, and 
generally justice is meted out to the criminal more rapidly than it 
would be under English and American laws. 

In parliamentary debate the French meth<Kl is also different from 
that exjiounded in C-ushing's Manual, Robert's Uules of Order, etc., but 
in the main, up to the moment when the presiding officer puts on his hat 
as a result of t(X) much complication or too general infraction of order, 
everyone has a moderately fair chance to he hear^. The rules applied 
by M. Renevier, however, were of the most arbitrary character and 
seemed to proceed from hisdesire to accomplish some, to him. desirable 
end. Thus, when the council-was called together at 8:20 or8:*25 and the 
official minutes of the meeting were distributed among the members, 
they were declared ado])ted before anyone had an opportunity to read 
them, in default of any specific objection. It is true that a member of 
the council interiK)sed to prevent the arbitrary subversicmof the funda- 
mental laws of the congress adopted at the Bologna se.ssion, making 
French the official language, and requiring communications presented 
in other languages to be resum^ed in French, from applying to any but 
the Zurich session: but as a rule the statements which appeared in the 
report remained there, thtnigh a careful examination would have d(»ubt- 
less led to many corrections. 

A most extraordinary pro{K)sition was made by the president that the 
minutes of the assembl6e g6nerale could be approved by the council 
and adopted, without giving the opportunity to those members of the 
congress wht) were not in the council to modify or object. This i»ro|K)- 
sition was op[K)sed by nearly half the members of the council, but whs 
carried by a majority of two votes. 

Another matter came up which could not but greatly astonish the 
members. At the stance of the congress held in liologna in 1881, Prof. 
C'apellini induced the king of Italy to offer a prize of about 6,000 francs 
for the best com|MUitive treatise on certain geological subjects. A num- 
ber of works were forwarded, an<l a committee was appointed to inspect 
them, which finally reported that in its judgment none had fulfilled the 
conditions which would entitle the competitor to the first prize. Nev- 
ertheless a prize of about 1,100 francs was awarded to the contribution 
adjudged the best, and on opening the envelope containing the name of 
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th»» contributor it was found to b<^ Prof. Heim, of Zurich: and the prizi* 
was duly sent to and acknowledged by him. Shortly afterward Prof. 
Heim requested Prof. Ca^ndlini to loan him the manuscript of his work 
<which, by the way, app<»ared in the Bologna volume), promising to re- 
turn it. Prof. Cap«*llini. relying ufKin the pc^rfect ^(K)d faith of his col- 
league, at onc^' ttM)k the manuscript from the archives and f(»rward<»d it. 
As time rolled by without its return, Ca|)ellini wrote to Heim about it 
And received assurance that it would be sent in a few weeks. Thirteen 
years have elapsed and the manuscript is still here, and what is m(»re 
remarkabh». Prof. Heim asked the council of the congress tc» declare 
whose projx-rty it is. Comment is unnecessary. M. de Lapparent extri- 
cated the council from an exceedingly diftlcull i)osition by pro|M)Bin^ a 
resolution, which was fortunately adopted, that the council could n(»t 
interfen* in a matt<'r which concerned the comi)etitors for aprizeotfered 
by the Italian king. 

M. Forel pro|K)sed the nomination of a committee to study the changes 
which occur in glaciers. After .some discussion the following were ap- 
|M)inted on this committee, with power to add to itself others fr<»m Italy, 
Norway and Russia, viz: UiniTKK, Austria: Ftnthwalder, (iermany; 
Kkii), Vnited States; Honapartk, France: Hall, (ireat Britain: Forkl. 
Switzerland. Prince Roland l^)naparte offered to bear the costs of this 
committee, which was received with applaus4> by the council. 

M. van C'alker. of Holland, had the idea of appointing a committee 
Ut study the distribution of erratics, and there was some friction as to 
whether the same commission should undertake l)oth subjects. It was 
Anally decided to adopt the glacial committee and to recommend the 
members of the congress to organize a society for the study of erratics. 

It was mentioned previously that when the bureau of the congress 
was under contemplation the president, M. Renevier. stated that there 
were only two **delegates" from the United State.s, namely, those .sent 
by the U. S. Geological Survey. As one of them refused to serve as vice 
])resident and recommended that the other be elected vice president to 
represent the United States, M. Renevier recommended this course to 
the council and it was adopted. The t)nly member from thf United 
States present judged it inopiM>rtune at that time to prt)lest against the 
principle thus tacitly admitted, more esfM»cially as the nominee, Mr. 
Lester F. Ward, was eminently worthy of the honor. He conceived it t<» 
l>e his duty, however, not to allow such a subversionof the fundamental 
objects of the congress to pass unnoticed, and consequently presented to 
the council the following proposition for determination and re|iort by 
the bureau in time to govern the constitution of the next congress: 

'*The bureau of the congress will consider the f(»lIowing questions and 
will reach a decision in tim«» to apply it to the organization of the next 
congress: 

"1. To what extent d(H»s the congress recognize the right of govern- 
mental bureaus as such, of societies, or of any kind <»f organizations, to 
send representatives to the congress? 

*'2. Within what limitations dt>es the congress recognize the right of 
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such reprt»»wnt«tiv<% or of only a iwrtion of the mombers of the coii- 
gntfM cominii: from th«* same country, to chtMwse who shall be the vice 
president representinjf their country, or to take any other steps (in the 
name of their country) without consultation with nil their countrymen 
members of the conj^ress? " 

The words in parenthesis do not api>ear in the printed proces verbal, 
but the omission will doubtless be corrected in the oflicial v(»lume. 
. A warm friend of this proi>osaI, who has jjrreat influence in the coun- 
cil, proposed that it should be settled by the next day: but the f)n>poser 
preferred that it be left to the can*ful deliberation of the bureau, insist- 
ing only that it be not pi|;eon-holed, which fn)m its terms it cannot be, 
since the bureau, which consists of that part (»f the presiMit council who 
are officers, has eniy^aged itsi>lf unanimously to consider it and Hp[>ly it 
to the next or^nization. 

The abus«? is a flagrant one. If there is an object above all others for 
the congress to fulflll, it is to open its d<N)rs equally to all K(**)logists 
without distinction or favor. Should the congress decidi^ that those 
who hold positions in the defmrtmenls of the vari<uis governments enjoy 
exclusive privileges, and, amcnigst others, that of constituting their 
permanent organization whicli Iveeps the c(mgress alive betweni its reg- 
ular sessions, then it is a proclamation to the world that this body has 
been transformed into a servant of officialism. It is simply an int<>rna- 
tional geological survey trust, whose mission is to extenuate the errors 
and preserve the power of its constituent geological survey directors. It 
is merely a play upon words to call it an (»rganization of nations, for the 
representatives of the naticms have nothing to do with theapiMiintments 
and for the m<)8t imrt are quite in ignorance of the persons who act in 
their name. It is a means-of dispr»sing of the always troublesome **in- 
defiendent geologists" who owe allegiance only to theirscience, and who 
are taxed at home to provide the salaries of thos4* who would thus deny 
them equal rights in an international institution. These inde|M'ndent 
geologists in all countries an* an imiH)rtant factor in the establishment 
of facts, and, apart from the fact that they usually form the large ma- 
jority of those who8«» work is geological, they act as a ch<»ck uikju hasly 
conclusions and imperfect work. Hut it is b<Mter that the bureau should 
have full time and lib<?rlv to declare itself than that any hasty conclu- 
sions on the (piestions submitted ti) it should Ix* made. 

If, as some of the more influential and older members of the congress 
think, the congress has bt^en diverted fn>m its original excellent pur- 
pose and has fallen into the hands of tho.s<* who. if they cannot use it 
for their own s«»lfish purposes, intend t<» destroy it. the sooner this inien- 
tlon is appan^nt the b<*tr.er. IJ", on the contrary, it is to be the highest 
tribunal of apfM'al on purely scienliflc matters, if it is to be outside of 
the influence of jiartisans. time servers <»r even governments, it will ad- 
mit to its counsels without distinction all who have earned the right to 
b«' consider<»d geologists: nor will the decision be embarrassed by the 
adoption of a rule which would give to every nation n^presenied only 
one vote. At least all tin* r*'presenlatives of each nation would enjoy 
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*'(\uii\ ri^rhts. Let the bureau decide these questions and we shall know 
wliat to ex'iM'Ct. 

M. Karpinsky, of Russia, submits the invitation of the Russian geolo- 
•risTs tliat the congress meet in Russia in 1807, which is adopted. The 
committee of organization is named, with ix)wer to add to its number. 

An interesting incident of the second general session of the congress 
was the g(K)d wishes otfen'd to Prof, lieyrich, on behalf of the congress, 
by Prof. Heim, cm the occasion of his eightieth birthday. The good 
fe»'ling was very hearty and spontaneous, but the recipient seemed 
somewhat embarra.ssed by it; y)erhapsfor the reastm, which heexplained 
to your corresi>ondent, that he does not attain his eightieth birthday' 
until next vear. 

The addresses of Suess. von Zittel and Michel-Levy at these general 
ass«*mblies were very interesting and worthy of the occasion. 

The last ses.sion of the council but one took place on Saturday morn- 
ing, when, after the reading of the minutes, Nikitin (Russia), Oldham 
(Ktiglish India), Penck (Germany and Austria), and Sacco (Italy) were 
added to the committee on bibliography. Gilbert, the president, having 
resigned, Nikitin was elected president in his place. 

The final session of the council (the fifth) was held at the Polytechni- 
kum at 2 p. m., after the final session general at the female seminary. 

Tlie nominations of the members of the committee on organization 
for the next congress in Russia were completed. 

The members of a committee were appointed, at the instigation of 
Mich<*l-Levv, for the unification of the nomenclature of rocks. Follow- 
ing is a partial list of this committee: Knop, Zirkel, Rosenbusch (Ger- 
many): Golliez, Hutenmal, Schmidt (Switzerland); Renard, de la Val- 
iee Pou.ssin (Belgium); Hehrens, Wichmann (Holland): Macpherson, 
(Jonzalo y Farin (Spain): Bensaude (Portugal); Michel-Levy, Barrois, 
La Croix (France): Teall, A. Geikie, .ludd (England); Brogger (Norway); 
Zujovic (Roumania): Lowinson-Lessing (Ru.ssia); Tietze, Tschermak 
(Austro-llungary): Iddings, Cross, Van Hise (United States); Barcena 
(M<*xico). 

Dr. Tietze asserted that he was not a petrographer and if retained 
could only bring general geological knowledge to bear on the subject. 
He also claimed that theorigin of the idea of making an international 
geological map of P]un>i)e was in the Reichsanstalt of Vienna and read a 
passagi' from its proceedings anterior to the Bologna se.ssion of the con- 
gress in corroboration of his jK)int. Hauchecorne claimed that it was 
made ant«»ri()r to the session at Paris. 

M. Peilati (Italy) projK)sed (1) that there should be a permanent com- 
mittee aptx)inled with authority to regulate the afi'airs of the congress 
between sessions; (2) the seat of the committee should be Paris; (3) this 
committee shall consist of all the officers; (4) those contributing 10 francs 
a year shall be considered members; (5) this committee shall issue a pub- 
lication which shall be the organ of the congress. 

Here a .scene occurred which will present a just view of the manner 
in which president Renevier conducts the business of a deliberative as- 
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sembly. M. Golliez, general secretary, prop<xsed that a committee con- 
sisting of the past presidents and general seeretaritM should be requested 
to consider and draw up a report to the next congress on the advisabil- 
ity of such a permanent committee being appointed. M. de Lapparent 
drew the attention of the council to the fact that this was a total sub- 
version of the idea of the congress and its transformation into a geolog- 
ical society, and that the council had no authority to take such a step 
of its own initiative. The president, who could not conceal his strong 
approval of Golliez's plan, finally declared that he would not permit dis- 
cussion on the merits of the proposition, but only on the question 
advancedbyM.de Lapparent. Nevertheless he consumed more than 
half the time in discussing it himself in all its bearings, and finally de- 
clared, **\Ve have three pro{)ositions before us: thatofM.de Lapparent, 
declaring that the council is incompetent to decide the question (though 
for my i)art I do not see that it will be mote competent in 1897 than it is 
now): that of M. Golliez, appointing a committee to e.xamine the ques- 
tion and report at the next congress; and, finally, that of M. Heim, 
which declares that we shall not consider the subject at all. As Mr. 
Heim*s motion is the most radical, we shall consider it first." It re- 
ceived nine votes. Second, the proiM>sition of M. de Lapparent received 
eleven votes; and that of M. Golliez only two votes. There were i)erhat>s 
fourteen members voting in all, and M. de Lapparent's proposition w^as 
adopted. In order to be absolutely iierfect, CJolliez's proix)sition should 
have read: All previous presidents whose names commence with an R, 
and all general secretaries whose la.st names commence with a G. But 
imagine the new parliamentary departure, when three contradictory 
resolutions are entertained at the same time and voted for in succession, 
some of th(; voters casting their-ballots for two or for all! Thus, by a 
very narrow majority, another attem[)t« to destroy the congress failed. 

While M. Gregorio is speaking on his favorite topic, that of the ad- 
vantage of having a congressional journal, the president jiolitely roars 
that the stance is closed, and the members disperse, although the mar- 
quis is still on the fioor struggling with his temjwr and his French. 

Thus ended the sixth session of the International Congress of Geolo- 
gists. It was a notable gathering of many «;minent men, and an object 
lesson in the »;mployment of caucus primary methods in the elevated 
sphere of high science. An impartial judge would probably prefer to re- 



vert to the old period of smiling Italian dii)lomacy, where appearances 
were preserved while the '"machine" worked even more effectively, 
though not in the direction of suicide. 

A word in regard to the collation otfered by the town of Zurich to the 
members of the congress. Uetliberg is a station some 1,200 fert above 
the town, on the summit of the moraine hills and in a most command- 
ing iK>siti()n. An ordinary railway conducts thither through sinuous 
courses, the locomotive taking up tiiree loadt^d cars on a gradient (as the 
engineer informed me) of about 10 percent., or more correctly 8 in KX). 
When we were all there a number of the members followed Prof. Ileim in 
an exciting chase up and down hill in search for outcrops of Decken- 
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schrotlor and other moraine deix)sits. Some of the Roumanians came back 
looking as if they had been over the course of a glacier in a sitting 
l)osition, with the glacier in their laps. We took seats at four long 
tables, the fifth Ixiing reserved for the Burgomeister and the congress 
dignitaries with many others. The Burgomeister began an interminable 
speech in which he complimented the science of geology and showed 
his knowledge of Latin. M. de Lapparent replied in hisalways happy 
style, stating, among other things, that the congress was now sixteen 
years old; that, according to a very general Euroiiean custom, when a 
young man who has applied himself diligently to his studies reaches 
that age he is rewarded by a trip to Switzerland; and this the congress 
was now taking. 

The collation was of cold meats with jelly, and the wine at first on 
the table was gratuitous. Further refections were chargi'd to the con- 
sumer. In the afternoon an excursion of members of the congress and 
their wives started to make a tour of the lake. As a violent downr)our 
of rain and hail occurred, however, it is to be feared that the pleasure 
of the trip may have been marred. One of the most vivid electrical 
storms which your corresiKHulent ever saw, accompanied by hail and 
rain, occurred during the night. The hail stones struck the Venetian 
blinds with reports like rifle shots, while the lightning and thunder were 
incessant. 

Prof. Golliez gives in th«* livret-guide (prepared to explain the geology 
of the regions visited by the members taking the excursions) certain 
explanations of a district particularly studied by Prof. Baltz of Berne. 
The latter has printed a sheet and distributed it to the members, contro- 
verting the statements of Uolliez. But the language and manner in 
which this is done gives lividence that the amenities are less considered 
in certain countries than they are with us. Pkusifor Frazer. 

Zurich, Sept, J, 1894. 



PERSONAL AND SCIENTIFIC NEWS. 



At the meeting of the British Association for the Ad- 
vancement OF Science, held in Oxford from August 6th to the 
15th, the address of L. Fletcher, president of Section C (Ge- 
ology), was on recent progress in mineralogy. Forty-three 
papers were presented in this section. Monday, the 13th, was 
devoted to Pleistocene geology, which had ten papers. One of 
these, by E. P. Culverwell, was "An examination of Croll's 
and Ball's theory of ice ages and genial ages," in which he 
stated that mathematical investigation proves the inadequacy 
of the astronomic theory as at present formulated. He there- 
fore ascribed the Glacial period to geographic changes or to 
variations in the sun's supply of heat. A joint discussion on 
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the plateau stone implements of Kent, held by Sections C and 
H (Anthropology), was opened by Prof. Rupert Jones, who 
agreed with Prestwich that they afford evidence of a great 
antiquity for man in Britain, "when the physical geography 
of the Weald was very different from its character to-day." 
Mr. Whitaker, on the other hand, thought that these recent 
discoveries and investigations bring "no evidence to connect 
men with preglacial or even glacial times." 

The Geological Survey of India has issued a second edi- 
tion of its "Manual of the Geology of India," forming a vol- 
ume of 540 pages, with a general geological map, a special 
map and sections of the Himalayas, a map of the Indo-Gan- 
getic alluvium, seventeen plates of typical fossils, and twenty- 
seven figures in the text. This work gives the results of the 
survey to the present time. It includes the greater part of 
the first edition, which was prepared by Medlicott and Blan- 
ford fifteen years ago, to which Mr. R. I). Oldham, the com- 
piler of this edition, has added largely, wholly rewriting the 
chapters on the age and origin of the Himalayas and on the 
geological history of the Indian peninsula. 

The two Arctic expeditions of this summer from the Uni- 
ted States have returned within the past month. Their chief 
contributions to geology are the observations on the border of 
the Greenland ice-sheet by Prof. T. C. Chamberlin, in the 
Peary relief expedition on the Falcon, and by Prof. G. F. 
Wright, in the Cook expedition on the Miranda. The former 
arrived at St. Johns, Newfoundland, Sept. 15th, having coasted 
along the west side of Greenland, with landings at numerous 
places and special explorations of the glaciers and ice-sheet 
on and near Inglefield gulf, in the vicinity of Peary's winter 
station. Lieut. Peary, with a small party, remains in Green- 
land for another year, hoping thereby to complete his map- 
ping of its northern coast. The Miranda, on her way north, 
collided with an iceberg in the strait of Belle Isle, causing 
delay for repairs in a harbor of Labrador and afterward at St. 
Johns. Again advancing north, this party first landed for 
three days' exploration at Sukkertoppen. Shortly after leav- 
ing this harbor, the Miranda was disabled by striking on a 
submerged reef, causing her to return to Sukkertoppen for a 
further stay of twelve days. After transfer of the scientific 
party, numbering forty-one, to the Gloucester fishing schooner 
Rigel, the Miranda, with the Rigel in tow, started on her re- 
turn to St. Johns, but after steaming about 300 miles was 
abandoned in Davis strait August 23rd, in a sinking condi- 
tion, her crew being all transferred to tlie schooner. Having 
stopped in Labrador to take twelve others of the Miranda's 
original party, who liad remained tliere, tlie Rigel arrived at 
the port of North Sj'dney, Cape Breton island, Sept. 5th. 
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THE LIMIT OF POSTGLACIAL SUBMERGENCE IN 
THE HIGHLANDS EAST OF GEORGIAN BAY. 

By F. B. Taylor, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
(Plate VII.) 

The region described in this paper extends from the south- 
west end of lake Sinicoe t'hrough the highlands east of Geor- 
gian bay to the. hills south of lake Nipissing. After making 
some preliminary observations at points farther south, but 
which do not relate to the particular subject of this paper, the 
exploration was begun at Barrie on the shore of lake Simcoe. 
Most of the observations were made in August, 1893, when I 
was accompanied by Dr. Pearce, who had been with me in the 
previous trips to Green bay and the coast of lake Superior 
(described in the last May and June numbers of the American 
Geologist). I returned alone in September on my way to the 
Adirondacks and revisited some of these places and also 
explored some new ones. 

Barrie, Within the limits of this town and the village of 
Allandale, which adjoins it on the south, the Algonquin beach 
of Dr. J. W. Spencer* was found clearly developed. In the 
eastern part of Barrie the beach is a cut terrace at the back 
of the lots on the north side of Blake street. It extends in 
this form westward through the town to a point east of the 
court house, where a valley opens to the northwest. Here it 
changes to a gravelly beach ridge and projects about an eighth 
of a mile westward along the north side of Collier street as a 
high, narrow spit. This spit is in the old part of the town, 

* *'J>of<)rmati()n of iIil' Al»ronquin Beach, and Birth of Lake Huron," 
Am. Jour. Sci., Ill, vol. xli, pp. 12-21, with map, Jan., 1891. 
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and is covered with houses. Two churches are also built upon 
it. In some places it has been cut away, but it continues as 
a prominent feature as far as Clopperton street. Where 
excavations have been made the composition of the ridge is 
shown to be of characteristic beach material, — rounded gravel 
and pebbles with sand. Near its outer end this ridge is about 
20 feet above the general level of the town. The altitude of 
lake Simcoe is stated by Dr. Spencer to be 722 feet above sea 
level. The shore line in Barrie, measured on the beach ridge 
where it is crossed in the eastern part of the town by the 
Penetanguishene road, is about 60 feet above lake Sim- 
coe, or approximately 780 feet above the sea. Westward 
from the spit the ground is lower and for some dis- 
tance west of the town it is a rolling sand plain. Between 
Barrie and Allandale there is a low trough extending, west- 
ward from the lake. Along the base of the hill south and 
west of Allandale the beach was found rather lightly devel- 
oped. We ascended the first point of the hill on the Cooks- 
town road, from which a wide view over the surrounding 
lowlands was obtained. Toward the west in the trough, 
which divides the highlands of the north from those on the 
south, the extension of the beach could be seen for a mile or 
more; but whether the water at the time of submergence ex- 
tended clear through the trough to Colwell so as to make an 
island of the highlands north of it, was not seen. Eastward 
from Barrie the shore line was found beautifully developed 
all the way to Orillia. It may be seen plainly from the train 
nearly all the wa3\ Just east of Barrie the railroad cuts the 
beach, making a fine cross-section, and then rises to a higher 
level for a few miles, leaving the beach between it and the 
lake. Through this stretch it is a finely formed gravel ridge 
with a lagoon hollow behind it. In some places there are 
several lower ridges with intervening hollows. But beyond 
that, for most of the way to Orillia, it is a cut terrace with a 
low bluff at its back and a gentle boulder slope in front. It 
is well formed at Oro and Hawkstone. Within a few miles of 
Orillia the beach passes out of sight in a forest. 

Orillia. Along the face of the high bluff back of this place 
the shore line was found clearly developed as a cut terrace 
with a few beach ridges at lower levels. It is particularly 
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well marked just above the main road for two or three miles 
north of the town. It is nearly as prominent in the town 
itself, and may be seen to good advantage on West, Coldwater 
and Penetang streets, and in several other places. Toward the 
south the ancient coast line becomes deeply indent-ed by a 
valley, and into this the shore line gradually fades away. 
During the second visit to this place I drove to McDon- 
ald's hill, about two miles northeast of Atherly, a village 
which is about two miles east of Orillia, on the opposite side 
of the river. This hill is about 85 feet above the lake and its 
crest, which is a wide, bouldery beach ridge, extends in a 
northeast and southwest direction, and appears to have been 
heavily washed by waves. Extensive excavations have been 
opened in the western slope of the hill near its top for ballast, 
and they show its composition to be almost entirely of lime- 
stone boulders of small size, and grading from this down to 
the fineness of coarse sand. The quantity of small boulders or 
cobbles of a diameter averaging from four to eight inches is 
enormous. All the material is thoroughly rounded. The hill 
faces northwestward over lake Couchiching and the valley of 
the Severn river, toward Georgian bay. This hill is not quite 
high enough to record the highest beach, and there is no higher 
ground on that side of the river within a distance of six miles 
or more. The altitude of the beach in Orillia, measured at the 
back of the terrace in the town, is about 110 feet above lake 
Simcoe, or 830 feet above the sea level. Both here and at 
Barrie we explored the higher ground without finding any 
evidence of submergence. 

Lorneville, In going from Orillia to Lindsay the Algonquin 
beach was again crossed at a point about a mile and a half 
west of Lorneville. At this place a series of well formed, but 
rather low and light sandy beach ridges rests upon an open 
country, sloping gradually toward the southwest. The upper 
ridge is about 815 feet above sea level, and appears to mark 
the upper limit of postglacial submergence. 

Midland. At a point about two miles and a half south of 
this place the highest shore line was found very plainly de- 
veloped against the north and east face of a high hill, at an 
altitude of about 820 feet above the sea. Between the town and 
this locality fragments of beaches were observed in two or 
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three places, and the terrace itself is flanked below by a very 
marked boulder pavement. We ascended the hill to an alti- 
tude of about 150 feet above the beach, but saw no further 
evidences of submergence. Marks of submergence are also 
plain for two or three miles east of Midland. The small lake 
which lies south of the road, and which has its outlet south- 
ward and then northward by a circuitous route, was probably 
cut off from its former direct connection with Georgian bay by 
shore drift when the water was at a higher level. 

Many impressive evidences of submergence were seen on a 
drive from Midland to the town of Penetanguishene, which is 
at the head of another bay about ten miles farther west. In 
the edge of Midland the road passes through a tract that is 
covered by an enormous quantity of large boulders, mostly 
erratics of northern origin, which must have been carried by 
the ice-sheet across a part of Georgian bay. Half a mile or 
more beyond this there begins a series of terraces which ex- 
tend two or three miles along the northwest face of the hill. 
They are situated upon a very steep slope and are narrow, but 
they are strongly and clearly formed. At one place there are 
five of these terraces arranged like st«ps on the steep hillside. 
The lower one is much wider than the rest, and is, in fact, a 
narrow sandy plain. The upper terraces are composed mainly 
of pretty coarse material. Farther on, the hill east of Pene- 
tanguishcne rises about to the level of the shore line observed 
south of Midland, but we did not succeed in finding the beach 
on the south slope, which was the only side we examined. 
From the upper edge of the town looking toward the south- 
west we could see a distinct mark along the face of a high hill 
about two miles away. This mark appeared to be a terrace 
and is not far from the level of the beach at Midland. 

Thus far all the observations made were within a field for- 
merly explored by Dr. Spencer, although he does not mention 
observations at any of the points here described. 

Parry Sound. From Midland we went to Parry Sound by 
steamer through the wonderful archipelago which lines the 
coast of the Georgian bay. The smaller, outer islands are 
mostly bare, but the larger islands are in some places covered 
with the coarser kinds of sediments. Hardly anything was 
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seen, however, which would tend to establish the fact of sub- 
mergence. 

The village of Parry Sound is built upon a gravelly delta 
deposit which is about 50 feet above the sound. Across the 
river I ascended the rugged hill back of Parry Harbor to an 
altitude of about 160 feet, but found no distinct evidence 
of postglacial submergence. Our exploration, however, was 
too limited at this place to give much value to this negative 
result.* From Parry Sound we went by stage 18 miles across 
the country to Port Cockburn, at the head of lake Joseph. At 
two or three places evidences of general submergence were 
seen. . On the west side of Horseshoe lake, there are some ter- 
races which are evidently the product of wave action. They 
were about 60 feet above the lake, and about 210 feet above 
Georgian bay. About the head of lake Joseph there are some 
suggestive features about 50 feet above its surface, but none 
that were distinct and clear. Nor were any noticed on the 
trip down lakes Joseph and Muskoka. 

Grace)} hurst. At this place our time was too short to ad- 
mit of thorough examination. In the upper part of the vil- 
lage, however, there is a wide sandy and gravelly ridge which 
faces westward over Muskoka lake and is undoubtedly in part 
the work of waves. But we did not see any evidence which 
showed whether it is the highest ridge or not. Its altitude is 
about 825 feet above sea level. In going northward by train 
we saw abundant evidence of submergence within two to four 
miles, at levels 75 to 100 feet higher, but the upper limit was 
not distinctly made out. 

Bracehridge, At this place we found magnificent remains 
of the great submergence. They are of two kinds : one is the 
product of wave action, and the other of still-water deposi- 
tion. The latter, especially, is developed on a grand scale. 
The beaches are clearly defined, and the still-water sediments 
are fine-bedded or laminated silts and clays in horizontal lay- 
ers, forming a deposit 75 Uy 100 feet thick. 

Taking the main road northeast from Bracebridge we 
crossed the river just below the station and climbed the steep 
ascent of the east bank to the surface of a sandy plain. Within 

*I have since l»»arnocl that Mr. Gilbert had visited Parry Sound and 
found terraces which we did not see. 
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a mile, dunes and eandy ridges began to appear. One of these, 
in a field about 40 rods east of the road, is a long and very 
evenly formed beach ridge. Farther to the northeast the road 
crosses a few faint ridges and then ascends a series of three 
or four low gravelly terraces, ^hich face like steps toward the 
southwest over the sandy plain. The first road to the right, 
which follows the seventh and eighth concession line of Ma- 
caulay township, leads across a series of ridges of gneiss, with 
intervening hollows of considerable depth. Across these we 
drove about three miles to an abandoned farm which ap- 
peared to be near the top of a fifth principal ridge. On the 
east side of the first ridge and near its top there is a large 
terrace of water- worn gravel and pebbles. Its composition is 
well shown in a ballast pit. At the top of the third ridge, 
which is about two and a half miles northeast of Bracebridge, 
the most marked evidences of wave action were found. The 
crest of this ridge is flanked on both sides by gravel terraces. 
The one on the east is small and narrow, and the ground is 
not well cleared for observation, but the one on the west is 
much heavier and easier to see. In a lot just south of the 
road it has the form of a wide, low ridge with a slight depres- 
sion behind it. North of the road the terrace extends at 
about the same width, and the farm buildings of Mr. Leeder 
are built upon it. From the field south of the road the ter- 
race extends southward as a short spit ridge, forming a con- 
nection with a rocky ledge, which was formerly a reef with 
water oft' its precipitous front 60 to 70 feet deep. Excavations 
for postholes show the composition of the spit and the terrace 
in the field to be characteristic beach gravel. This terrace 
faces southwest over the valley of the Muskoka river, and 
Muskoka lake and Georgian bay. Its altitude is about 975 
feet above sea level. In passing over the other ridges to the 
eastward we did not discover any evidence of submergence at 
higher levels. The second ridge, which lies next west of the 
third, is not so high and did not record the upper limit of 
wave action. The first ridge lacks only 20 or 25 feet of being 
as high as the third one, but we saw nothing to show whether 
the terrace on its east side marks the highest level of submer- 
gence or not. Looking eastward from the top of the second 
ridge, the terrace at Leeder's farm, on the third, is seen to 
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extend in a great curve around to the north and join the sec- 
ond. From the first ridge the long level of the terrace extend- 
ing for two or t^ree miles to the north is plainly seen. 

Returning to the lower ground, we found that the sandy 
plain which forms the banks of the river at Bracebridge is the 
top of a great deposit of silt and clay, and that the town itself 
is situated upon an eroded slope of this great bed. Several 
excavations in the streets showed its character very well. The 
banks along the river are steep and, below the falls, 90 to 100 
feet high. In some places this whole depth is composed of 
the laminated beds. It is plain that the extent of this deposit 
was once considerably greater than now ; for the numerous 
deep ravines which have been cut into it since the recession of 
the water show how much has been reiiioved. 

We drove also about seven miles southeast, past the falls of 
the south branch of the Muskoka river, to a point about two 
miles above. For the first mile the road is over the deeply 
gullied surface of the silt plain. Then the road passes over 
a hill, at an altitude of about 90 feet above the railroad sta- 
tion, and on the top of this hill are several well formed beach 
ridges of water- worn gravel with depressions between them. 
Beyond this the road descends through a very deep and steep- 
sided valley which has been cut out of the silt by a small 
stream. Both sides show the laminated fine sediments to a 
depth of over 100 feet. The beaches mentioned are on the top 
of the north bank, and the contact between them and the silt 
may be seen in the ditch by the roadside. Between this gully 
and South falls the road passes over some higher ground which 
is pretty heavily covered with dune sand, and is at about the 
same level as the sandy tract northeast of Bracebridge, but 
considerably below the highest beach. 

From Bracebridge to Muskoka lake, the Muskoka river is a 
navigable stream flowing with a sluggish current through a 
great expanse of swampy flats. After the maximum sub- 
mergence, during which the upper part of the former estuary 
of the Muskoka was filled with the silts and clays, the reces- 
sion of the waters was accompanied by a restored activity of 
the river, which then commenced the re-excavation of its bed. 
We have in consequence the level plain of the silts at Brace- 
bridge cut by the narrow, deep gorges of the river and of sev- 
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eral creeke, and below, toward the lake, the wide flats built 
up largely with the silt brought down from above. 

Jliintsville, As it passes northward from Bracebridge the 
railroad climbs up out of the gorge of theMuskoka river, and 
toward Huntsville passes over ground mostly at or near the 
level of the beach at Bracebridge. At several points heavy 
deposits of water-worn gravel and pebbles are crossed. At 
its highest point the railroad appeared to pass somewhat above 
the level of these sediments. But on the descent toward 
Huntsville the gravels are particularly conspicuous, choking 
up the beds of all the small streams and forming long, narrow 
gravel plains. At several points these deposits have been 
excavated for ballast. At Huntsville station the evidence of 
postglacial submergence is very clear, although it is not 
strongly developed. The station is on the east shore of an 
arm of Vernon lake and its altitude above the sea is 960 feet. 
A steep hill rises back of the station to a bight of over 350 
feet, and along the base of this hill, almost within a stone's 
throw of the station, the highest shore line is sharply and 
clearly marked as a cut terrace. Its altitude above the sta- 
tion is about 40 feet. For over half a mile along the western 
face of this hill the shore line is plain and continuous, and it 
was easily recognized for about a mile farther each wa3^ At 
the back of the terrace the old bluff rises t^n or fifteen feet 
more steeply than the general slope of the hill above. I 
climbed to the top of the hill, starting up opposite Cook's ho- 
tel, and reached a point over 300 feet above the shore line, but 
saw no further evidence of submergence. The top of this hill 
commands a grand view over most of the country around. Sev- 
eral lakes are in sight at once, Vernon lake toward the north- 
west, Fairy lake and Peninsula lake toward the east; lake 
Mary toward the southwest was not in sight, but the water 
from the other lakes passes down through it and the north 
branch of the Muskoka river to Bracebridge. The shore line at 
Huntsville is notin a place exposed to a wide sweep of waters 
like Georgian bay, but marks the shore of a former sound or 
long inlet, which reached from the inland valleys to the open 
wat^r at Bracebridge. The valley is wide and open all the 
way from the head of Vernon lake. Steamers ply from Hunts- 
ville to all these lakes, and by a portage of less than a mile 
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they connect with the Lake of Bays, which empties into the 
south branch of the Muskoka river and formed another of the 
many ancient inlets of this region. The fine bedded eilts were 
found at several places in Huntsville close up to the level of 
the beach. I have no doubt that this shore line is a part of 
the highest beach of postglacial submergence and is one with 
the main beach on the more exposed coast outside. 

Bark's Falls, Our observations at this place were some- 
what disappointing. We failed to find any distinct beach 
which might mark the upper limit of submergence. Probably 
this was because of misinformation with regard to the proper 
roads to take to reach favorable high ground. Many inter- 
esting remains of submergence, however, were observed, nearly 
all of them belonging to the fine sediment class. The laminated 
silts and clays of Bracebridge are in some respects equalled, 
if not excelled, by those at Burk's Falls, where also they at- 
tain a depth of about 100 feet. The Maganetawan river has 
cut a deep ravine through the silt bed, and its little tributa- 
ries have cut numerous gullies in the remaining mass. The 
general appearance of the formation is the same as at Brace- 
bridge. We drove about three miles and a half southeast of 
Burk's Falls to a point on the hills near Katrine. The cleared 
farms of that vicinity are mostly on the gullied surface of the 
silt deposit. At one point the road rises to a level of about 
135 feet above the station and cuts a bed of water- worn gravel 
which may be related to the submergence, but we saw nothing 
which would establish that fact. Between the village and the 
station gravel beds were observed in two places resting on the 
top of the silt. One of these is south of the road near the 
Presbyterian church, the other is on the opposite side near the 
top of a low hill.. It seems probable that these gravels mark 
a level not more than 30 or 40 feet below the maximum hight 
of water during submergence. We also drove about four 
miles west from the village to an old winter ford of the Ma- 
ganetawan. The road is mostly at lower levels, and, for the 
first mile or two, crosses the gullied surface of the silt. Some 
interesting sections of the deposit were seen here with the 
laminations beautifully displayed and in several places very 
much disturbed by faults and folds, which appear to be due 
to landslides and slippings on the steep sides of the gullies. 
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The hills about Burk's Falls are high, and if the submergence 
attained the hight which seems to be indicated by the depos- 
its, the ancient channels were deep, and varied in width from 
a half mile to three or four miles. Dr. Spencer puts the alti- 
tude of the submergence at this place conjecturallj at 1,171 
feet. Steamers run from Burk's Falls to Ahmic Harbor, 40 
miles west, down the Maganetawan, but our limited time did 
not permit this trip. 

Sundriclge, This place is situated on the north shore of 
Stony lake, which empties through Stony creek towards the 
southwest into the Maganetawan river. The lake is five or 
six miles wide, and it fills only part of the trough in which it 
lies. Near the station there are several light terraces and 
beach ridges of sandy composition ; and about a half a mile 
north there is a heavy glacial ridge, on the south side of which 
is a tolerably distinct shore line at about 100 feet above the 
station. On the slope below are several distinct terraces. 
This beach, like that at Huntsville, might be supposed to be 
of local origin, but it is also on one of those long inlets which 
connected with the wider water outside. 

iyouth Ricer, At this place we have crossed the divide to 
the region of the streams which descended the steep slope 
northward to lake Nipissing. Part of the drive from Sund- 
ridge was entirely above the level of the beaches of this 
vicinity and over unmodified drift. About a mile west of 
South River a distinct cut terrace was crossed at the foot of 
a steep hill. But it was so obscured by a heavy forest growth 
that the character of the ground in that vicinity could not be 
seen to advantage. There appeared to be a gradual slope, 
about a quarter of a mile wide, with occasional boulders and 
an appearance of low ridges. At its edge the road comes out 
upon a sand plain with dunes, and then descends through the 
ravine of a small stream. In this ravine the fine-bedded silts 
and clays again appear, and from this place to the town, half 
a mile distant, the road passes over the surface of a level 
sandy plain. Measured from the station at South River the 
altitude of the cut terrace is about 1,220 feet above sea level. 
At another point, about two miles south of South River, two 
terraces are found on a sandy hillside at altitudes of about 
1,190 and 1,195 feet above the station, and on another isolated 
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hill at an altitude of about 1,215 feet. From the top of this last 
hill there is a wide view over the surrounding country and it 
could be seen that the flats at South River are continuous 
through to Stony lake, and they also extend a long way east- 
ward up the valley of South river. In that direction the hills 
bordering the flats appeared to be terraced at 50 or 60 feet 
above the flats, agreeing closely with the level of the shore line 
west of South River station. Half a mile north of the station are 
Dunbar's falls, where the river was diverted to one side of its 
former valley and thrown upon a rocky ledge. From this it falls 
more than 100 feet and has excavated a deep ravine towards 
the north. It is apparently certain that the whole eandy plain 
at South River is the surface of a great silt bed. At a point 
about three miles north of South River the railroad crosses a 
marsh about two miles wide. This is the top of the grade of 
the railroad, and its altitude on the profile is given as 1,202 
feet. The west side of the swamp is bounded by a great 
gravel ridge, which looked from the distance like a beach, but 
which, on close examination, proved to be a glacial moraine. 
Its summit rises about 80 or 90 feet above the marsh, is very 
uneven and covered with many pits and hollows. It has been 
excavated for ballast by the railroad, showing it to be com- 
posed of all grades of material from flne sand to large boul- 
ders. About half a mile north of the gravel pit the moraine 
slopes rapidly northward down into the deep ravine of South 
river, and looking from the edge there may be seen at a 
distance of three or four miles to the north a very conspicuous 
shelf which appears as a long horizontal line extending along 
the east side. This shelf is very close to the level of the beach 
at South River, and I have no doubt that it represents the 
highest line of submergence. It was near the mouth of the 
ravine and was exposed to the northwest over lake Nipissing. 
Trout Creek, The high terrace just mentioned must be 
close to the station of Trout Creek, probably within a mile or 
two to the south, but it did not appear to be accessible in the 
short time at our disposal. Our efforts to explore the vicin- 
ity of this place were rather unfortunate. We arrived only a 
little before dark and it began to rain immediately. We drove 
westward about two miles over a sandy plain to the bridge 
over South river, where we found a fresh excavation in the 
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high bank on the east aide, which showed a splendid section 
of the fiqc-bedded silts and indicated that the whole plain 
over which we had passed ia of that composition. There are 
also several dunes on the plain. Southeast of the station 
along the base of the hill there is a cut terrace about 20 feet 
above the flats. The flats themselves extend about two miles 
southward to the south end of the long trestle. They are ap- 
parently perfectly level, and just under the south end of the 
trestle there is a terrace in the aaine relation to them as that 
near the station, and it is probably a continuation of the 
same. In September, when 1 revisited Trout Creek alone, it 
rained harder than before; but I walked half a mile up the hill 
to the east and reached a point about 110 feet above the level 
of the station. At that place there appeared to be a sort of 
shelf facing the northwest and covered with a great number 
of boulders of large size. There were so many of them five to 
six feet or more in diameter that the rood had to he crooked 
about to find a way among them. The altitude of this place 
is about 1,145 feet above the sea. On the basis of the obser- 
vations at Sundridge and South River the boulders on the 
hillside are probably somewhat less than 100 feet below tlie 
level of the highest beach. Considering the very exposed 
position of this hilleide, I should expect to lind the highest 
beach strongly developed. From this poitit the hills at the 
supposed hight of the shore line extend slightly north of east 
to the valley of the Ottawa river and also toward the west- 
southwest 30 or 40 miles. Pawassan, seven miles north of 
Trout Oeck and about 175 feet lower, is also an interesting 
locality. Besides fragmentary beach ridges of gravel, the 
silt beds are extensively developed and lie uppnrently in a 
mure exposed p<isition than usual. Of the other localities far- 
ther north, which wore visited on these excursions, a separate 
account has been given in (.nother article,* which is virtually 
a continuation of this although it was earlier in publication. 

•■■Till' Anpi>-iit Strait at Ni|i)ssiiig." Biillelhi, Geol. Soc. of Americs, 
Mil. V. ]>]>. (I2(i-I12i], with maps, April 30, 1894. Mention should have 
lii'i-ti miidi' ill this pHimr of thu fact that Prof. O. Frederick Wright and 
|.nrtv, iiicluilins I'nif. A. A. Wilili- .--l;..! -..n,. ,,f ili.. srsv^l i>iii 
.■iisi lit Curl l<'r ill ihc autumn ..i )-■■'■ :■ ■ ■.. I". Wrlgiii's |)api?r. 

■■Till' Slip])! Bii'd Postglacial Omh'i ■:■ i.i... i.,Ll.i.'!i ihruogh Lake 

NiiilsKitiKHiul the Maitawa Kiv.r. i.^ii.in, i s.ri!. Amcr., vol, tVjj 

li]!, -i-i;!-5, Willi Or llobcrl Bell's ivri,,..;,,, I. -...— - -» 
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The highest shore line was found on the hills north of North 
Bay at an altitude of about 1,140 feet above the sea level, and 
again eight miles east of Cartier on the Canadian Pacific rail- 
way at about 1,200 feet. 

Summary aj^d Conclusions. 

The altitudes of the beaches observed are summarized in the 
following table. The measurements were all made by aneroid 
from points of known altitude near by. The letter r stands 
for beach ridge and the letter t for terrace, 

Harrit' r 780 

L()rn<*vill(? r 815 

Orillia t 830 

Midland t 820 

Gr;iv<?nhurst r 825+ ? 

Bnicobridge r 975 

Hiintsvillo t 1,000 

Rurk's Falls (Spencer) 1,171 ? 

Sundridge r 1,205 

South River t 1,220 

TroutCreek t 1,145+ '.' 

North Bay (at Nelson's) r 1,140 

Cartier t 1,200 

The facts show clearly that the same water that filled the 
ancient channels in the southern highlands extended far to 
the north and west. It evidently covered all the lowlands of 
this region and, as indicated by the altitude of the shore line, 
made a strait over lake Nipissing at least 25 miles wide and 
500 feet deep, and probably another farther north over the 
hight of land to Hudson bay. There is also much reason for 
supposing its extension down the Ottawa valley to the lower 
plains of Ontario and the area of well established marine sub- 
mergence. But it seems probable that the highest shore line 
has not yet been recognized in those parts. I am, therefore, 
much more confident of the truth of a statement made in a 
previous paper,* that the upper beach of the Nipissing region 
is one with the Iroquois beach of the Ontario basin. The coun- 
try through which the connecting link probably passes is ex- 
tremely rough and the difficulties of exploration will be great, 
but probably not greater than those of some other regions 
where good results have rewarded persevering explorers. 

**'The Hijfhest Old Shore Line on Mackinac Island," Am. Jour. Sci., 
Ill, vol. XLiii, pp. 210-218, March, 1802. 
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At several of the places mentioned the shore lines are in 
long valleys between the hills, and must have been many miles 
from any large open water. This is the case especially at 
Huntsville, Burk's Falls, Sundridge, and South River. On 
this account it might be thought that these evidences of sub- 
mergence were not produced by the wider waters which filled 
the basin of the upper lakes, but were due to lakes of the gla- 
cial recession, or to some other local cause. But I am quite 
certain that such is not the case. These valleys are wide and 
have open connection with the broader lake basin outside, and 
the plane of the shore lines in them appears to be the same as 
that of the greater outer beaches. These valleys open to the 
southwest and west, away from the probable direction of ice 
retreat. The one which passes Sundridge and South River 
opens both to the southwest and north. The magnitude of the 
phenomena also comports well with the strength and charac- 
ter of the outer lines. At the time of the great submergence 
this coast was somewhat like the present coast of Georgian 
bay, except that both channels and islands were on a much 
larger scale. The highest part of the highlands lies 30 or 40 
miles to the east of Burk's Falls, and is comprised in the Al- 
gonquin Park lately projected by the Canadian government.* 
From all that I have been able to gather concerning the char- 
acter of that region it seems probable that nearly the whole 
tract was intersected by channels which cut it up into islands. 
The highest lakes reported in that region have an altitude of 
about 1,405 feet above the sea. 

In the Simcoe region and to the west Dr. Spencer found a 
marked rise of the Algonquin beach toward the east. Our 
observations in the same region were less extended and less 
precise than his, but so far as they go they show the same re- 
sult. For instance, the loculity near Lorneville is about 80 
miles east from Barrie and only two or three miles north. But 
the beach at the former place is about 35 feet higher than at 
the latter, showing an eastward rise of nearly one foot per 
mile. Orillia is about 13 miles east and the same distance 
north from Barrie and the beach is about 50 feet higher, show- 
ing a rise of more than three and a half feet per mile to the 

*l^•lK^^t of the Commission on Forest Preservation and Natignal 
Parks, etc.. 1893. 
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northeast. The beach near Midland is about 22 miles west 
and ten north from Orillia. But its level is ten feet lower. 
This probably does not mean a northward descent from Oril- 
lia, but rather a strong eastward rise from Midland. From 
the locality near Lorneville to that near Midland is about 40 
miles west and 20 miles north ; but the beach at Lorneville is 
five feet the higher. The beach at Barrie, however, is 40 feet 
below that at Midland, showing that the apparent absence of 
the northward rise is due to the obscuring effect of the east- 
ward rise. The same is probably the case between Midland 
and Orillia. The value of a comparison where the differences 
are small, however, is considerably impaired if it depends on 
measurements made by aneroid barometer, as is the case with 
our work. 

From Orillia to North Bay the direction is nearly due north, 
and the intermediate places deviate but little from that line. 
The measurements of altitude are probably fairly accurate at 
all the places except Bracebridge, where the weather condi- 
tions were not good, and the margin of error may be somewhat 
larger. Taking the figures as we have them, the northward 
rise from Orillia to Bracebridge is a trifle over 4 feet per mile ; 
from Bracebridge to Huntsville, less than \^ feet; fromHunts- 
ville to Sundridge, about 6 feet and 2 inches: from Sundridge 
to South River, about 3 feet ; and from South River to North 
Bay, a northward descent of about 2^ feet per mile. 

Perhaps the most interesting result of these excursions was 
the finding of the great silt beds. When we take into ac- 
count all their relations to the adjacent glacial and postgla- 
cial deposits, the wideness of their distribution, and their 
remarkable uniformity of composition in all places, it seems 
impossible to miss their meaning. These deposits were found 
not only in the highlands east of Georgian bay as here de- 
scribed, but also at several other distant places. They were 
found at Superior opposite Duluth, and at Sault Ste. Marie; 
at many points along the Spanish and White Fish rivers north 
of lake Huron ; all along the north side of lake Nipissing, 
and up the valley of the Veuve ; at Pawassan, Trout Creek, 
South River, Burk's Falls, Huntsville and Bracebridge, on the 
line of the Northern and Pacific Junction railway; in the 
valley of the Oswegatchie river near Edwards and South Ed- 
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wards, N. Y. ; and again in the valley of the Missisquoi river 
in northern Vermont. In all these places this deposit presents 
not only the same general appearance and relation to other 
contiguous deposits, but also a remarkable uniformity of finer 
details. Take, for example, the silt beds at Bracebridge. 
The whole set of phenomena at this place is extremely in- 
structive. The laminations of clay and silt are associated in 
pairs which are almost without exception about half an inch 
in thickness. On weathered surfaces the principal part of 
each layer is a greenish gray clay, and this is separated from 
the next layer of clay in each case by a layer of white silt, an 
eighth to a sixteenth of an inch in thickness. There are some 
variations in the composition of the deposit at each locality, 
but they are confined chiefly to varying proportions of the 
two materials. In a few places I found the clay almost ab- 
sent and the silt layer thicker than usual. In other places 
the variation was reverse of this. It seems plain enough that 
the silt and the clay must represent two slightly different 
conditions of sedimentation ; and the orderly way in which 
the layers alternate shows that a layer of silt and a laj-er of 
clay taken together constitute one complete round of change. 
This points to recurrence and almost certainl}' to periodicity. 
Tides, storms, and the annual round of the seasons, are the 
only recurrent variations liable to atFect sedimentation. Of 
these the tides and the seasons are periodic, but storms are 
irregular. Neither tides nor storms afford a satisfactory ex- 
planation. For the one is much too short in its period, and 
the other too irregular. It seems impossible that the pairs of 
layers can represent anything but annual i)eriods of deposi- 
tion, and if this be the ease several important conclusions 
follow. Considering tlie great thickness of the whole deposit, 
the length of time which must be allowed for its formation 
can hardly be less than several thousand years. Indeed, if 
we suppose the laminations to be uniform, and the maximum 
depth of the whole original deposit to have been 100 feet, the 
time of deposition would be about 2,500 years. And this, it 
should be noted, would be not the whole time of the submer- 
gence, but only the time during which the conditions of still- 
water sedimentation existed at that level, not counting the 
two periods unfavorable to this kind of Bedimentation, one as 
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the water was rising and the other as it was receding, during 
both of which shallow water conditions prevailed. The gravel 
beaches and silt beds, with the intervening zone of dunes and 
sand ridges, complete the testimony that the submergence 
was not only of long duration, but that it was an invasion of 
waters of great extent. Taken alone the silts prove only a 
long duration of time, &uch as might characterize the depos- 
its of a small lake. But the gravel spits and beaches were 
made by waves, which came in from Georgian bay over the 
basin of Muskoka lake, and these forms prove the wide ex- 
tent of the water. 

It has been held by many that all the abandoned relics of 
submergence found within the St. Lawrence basin are due to 
ice-dammed lakes formed during the glacial recession. But 
the shore lines have now been traced so far northward toward 
the center of the glacial radiant of the Laurentide plateau 
that this view seems no longer plausible. The inference near- 
est at hand is that the submergence was an invasion of the 
sea and that the Great Lakes were connected with it through 
a strait over lake Nipissing. It is not more than 25 miles 
from the Nelson beach northeast of North Bay to the nearest 
point on the Ottawa river above Mattawa. There is much 
reason to expect that exploration will ultimately prove that 
the upper silts and gravel beaches of the highlands of all the 
upper Great Lakes are of the same age as the higher postglacial 
marine deposits of the lower Ottawa and St. Lawrence valleys. 
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1, Problems and Progress, " Probleme settled in the 
rough and ready way by rude men, absorbed in action, de- 
mand renewed attention and show themselves to be still un- 
read riddles ; when men have time to think .... doubt . . . 
refuses to be cast out." In such a condition was our knowl- 
edge of the history of the Great Lakes, tributary to the St. 
Lawrence, when the writer commenced his fragmentary studies 
fifteen years ago. In these studies of the lakes some of the 
most interesting and important questions in dynamical, agri- 
cultural, and artistic geology are involved. Even if the Great 
Lakes had attracted the attention due them, their study would 
have been impracticable at an early date, at least until after 
numerous soundings had revealed their character; and until 
the railway surveys were made, for these furnish data for 
quantitative measurements. Many deep well-borings were 
needed to discover the buried valleys ; and the surveys of the 
deserted shores have delimited the boundaries of the shrink- 
ing lakes, and made known the deformation of the earth's 
crust. 

From intimate familiarity with the topographic features of 
the southern states, and by comparing them with those of the 
lake region, one can easily see that there would be very little 
difference between the features of the two areas, if the super- 
ficial drift at the north were removed and the country were 
then compared with that at the south where there is no such 
mantle. Accordingly the meteoric origin of the great St. Law- 
rence basin suggests itself; but the basin has heen obstructed 
and several great lakes now occup}' what were once broad 
rolling plains. Before men iiad time to stud}'' the lake history 
we were told that the lakes were valleys of erosion, but how 
the}" were made was hardly a question worthy of considera- 
tion. Later, it was an equally rough and ready method to tell 
us that tlie basins were excavated by glaciers. Their whole 
history is not yet written, but many chapters are now before 
us. Extracts of these will be given in their natural order 
(not in tluit of the discoveries), so that a short story of the 
lakes can be told. 

r*. F(tr)ntr ILajh ConlliioitaJ Elentfioh. As will be shown 
in the next paragrapli, tlie basins of the lakes are more or less 
like erosion valleys. The deepest sounding of lake Ontario is 
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491 feet below sea level; of lake Michigan, 262 feet; of lake 
Huron, 168 feet; and of lake Superior, more than 400 feet. 
Consequently, if these were erosion valleys, they must have 
been formed at such an altitude that the drainage of the 
region could have descended to the sea. As collateral evi- 
dence of the high elevation, we find that the lower St. Law- 
rence river and the Gulf are only a deeply submerged river 
valley, with tributary canyons, having a general depth increas- 
ing from 1,200 feet to 1,800 feet, but much deeper at the edge 
of the continental plateau. Hudson strait, the Gulf of Maine, 
New York harbor, and other points along the continental mar- 
gin, reveal great submerged canyons that were once river 
valleys. Indeed, portions of the continent were once very 
much higher than now, especially in the south, where the 
coast and the Antillean region appear to have sunk from one 
and a half miles to two and a half miles during the Pleisto- 
cene period. These changes of level have been in undulations, 
with the greatest subsidence along the coastal regions, and 
more particularly in the south than in the north. But this 
forms a separate and partly w^ritten chapter, in which much 
progress has recently been made. It is sutficient to know that 
the lake region has stood at a high elevation during most of 
the time from the Carboniferous to the Pleistocene days, 
which were followed by changes of level resulting in the 
present altitude of the land.* 

J. Character ^of the Lake Basins. The valley-like charac- 
ter of the lake basins appears to be challenged when the casual 
observer finds that some of the outlets are mostly obstructed 
by rocky barriers. This condition gives rise to the hypothe- 
sis of the glacial origin of the basins, for the theorist did not 
stop to compare the course of the basins and the escarpments 
with the direction of the glacial stria*. However one might 
doubt the correctness of the ttuviatile hypothesis, the futility 
of the glacial origin could only be confirmed when the causes 
of the barriers closing the lakes were discovered, which will 

♦Previous papers on this siibifct by thi* pn'sent writer are: "Hiirli 
Continental Elevation precedinju' Ihe Pleistocene jH»rio(l," Bulletin Ueol. 
Soc. Am., vol. I, 1889, pp. (m-TO; '•Posl-Pleistocene Subsidence versus 
Glacial Dams," Id., vol. ii, 181M). pp. 4(m-47(>: "Terrestrial Subsidence 
j^outheastof the American Continent." Id., vol. v. 18U.'i, pp. lU-*i*2. Each 
of these papers is accomi)anied with a map. 
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be shown to have been the drift filling the old valleys and the 
warping of the earth's crust. But the basins are river-like 
and broad submerged valleys. Lake Ontario is 247 feet above 
the sea, but its greatest depth is 788 feet; and throughout a 
considerable portion of it, the southern side is bounded by 
high vertical but submerged walls, which for long ages formed 
bluffs along the ancient river.* Besides the longitudinal 
trough, another deep channel crosses the basin east of Toronto. 
Lake Erie is 573 feet above tide, but it is generally less than 100 
feet deep, except over a small area where it is 210 feet; but 
beneath the waters of the shallow basin there are many buried 
channels, the deepest of which, at Cleveland, is 228 feet 
(Newberry). Lakes Michigan and Huron and Georgian bay, 
are at one altitude, 582 feet above the sea. Georgian bay is 
generally less than 200 feet deep, but at its southwestern side 
a channel reaches to a depth of 510 feet, in front of the foot 
of a very high escarpment, part of which is submerged. An- 
other submerged escarpment crosses lake Huron. This has a 
descent of more than 400 feet. The deepest sounding is 750 
feet. The two basins of lake Michigan (respectively 864 and 
576 feet deep) have vertical submerged escarpments adjacent 
to them. Also there are some deep channels and fjords, one 
of which is 612 feet deep. Lake Superior has been studied 
less. More or less drift is known to occur between the lake 
basins, like that filling the submerged channels under lake 
Erie. The buried valleys will explain the connection between 
the lakes. 

^. Glaciatiou of the Bag Ion, The striie are nowhere par- 
allel to the direction of the escarpments, whether these be 
submerged or above the level of the lakes, where they form 
bold topographic features. Nor are the vertical walls of the 
limestone escarpments polished by lateral glaciation. In 
short, the stria* are at considerable angles, even at right angles, 
to the rocky escarpments. Thus it appears that the valleys 
were not sluiped by glacial action. 



***Noi«'s on tho Ori^nn and History «)ftln' (ir«*at Lakvs.'' by the writer, 
Proc. Am. Ass<jc. Adv. Sci.. vol. xxxvii. IHSS, ]». lt)T: "(iri^'in of the 
liasinsof ihf (in*al Laki'sof Ann'rica," by llu* wrilrr, Qiuirt. .lour, lieol. 
Soc. London, vol xLvi. ]). ."I'i.'i (also in Amkkican (iEOLooisT, vol. vii, 
pp. HO-DT, with map of thf ancir'nl Lanri'nlian river system. Feb., 1891); 
and earlier pai>ers. 
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5. Buried Laurentian Valley, Below the outlet of lake 
Ontario, the valley is covered to some extent with drift, but 
the greater part of the barrier closing the lake is rocky. Be- 
tween Georgian bay and lake Ontario, the writer discovered a 
deep buried valley (by a series of borings, for there was no 
superficial evidence of it, although parallel to the Niagara es- 
carpment), beneath the great drift ridges intervening between 
the two waters. The full depth has not been reached, although 
not less than 750 feet beneath the higher ridges, and it is prob- 
ably very much deeper, as indicated by the fjords at both 
ends (in lake Ontario and in Georgian bay) ; so that here is 
the connecting valley between the submerged channels of the 
upper lakes and lake Ontario. The fjords of northern Mich- 
igan and the buried channels continue the evidence that from 
lake Michigan to the outlet of lake Ontario, the ancient Lau- 
rentian river flowed partly through the basins and partly 
across the country north of Toronto. The ancient river is 
thus named to distinguish it from the modern St. Lawrence 
river. The connection of the valley of Superior with the Lau- 
rentian river has not been determined; but judging from 
soundings in lake Michigan, we may suppose it to have been 
by way of the northern end of that valley.* 

6*. Buried Tributaries, A branch of the Laurentian river, 
now buried beneath 500 feet of drift, extended from the 
southern basin of lake Michigan across the Michigan penin- 
sula and the southern end of the Huron basin. This large 
tributary, which has been named the Huronian river, is of the 
same age as the Laurentian river. 

Through the Erie basin flowed the now buried and sub- 
merged Erigan river. Niagara river was not then in exist- 
ence. But the Erigan passed from the Erie basin across the 
province of Ontario to the great canyon at the head of lake 
Ontario, thus descending to the lower basin. 

Many branches and smaller tributaries are known to have 
joined these greater rivers, as revealed by the borings. In 
some cases there were no changes in the direction of the an- 
cient and modern drainage. In other cases the streams have 
locally left the original waterways and again returned to the 

**'Origin of the I^asins of tin* GroHt Lakes," citod before; also "Dis- 
covery of the Preglacial Outlet of the Hasin of Lake Erie into Lake 
Ontario,'* by the writer, Proc Am. Phil. Soc, Philadelphia, 188L 
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old valleys. A characterlBtic of the former drainage is the 
filling of the ancient channels, above which the modern streams 
flow upon the accumulation of drift. The ancient valleys are 
relatively much shallower but broader than the modern, with 
sides more slopnng and other marks of greater antiquity than 
the modern streams, where they have cut new channels in 
place of reopening the buried valleys. 

7. Reversal of the Drainatje of the Upper Ohio and other 
rivers. Among the earlier studies on buried valfeys were those 
of Dr. J. S. Newberry, Dr. T. Sterry Hunt, and Mr. J. F. Carll. 
To Mr. Carll belongs the credit of first working out the re- 
versal of the drainage of western Pennsylvania, where he dis- 
covered that the upper Allegheny and some other streams 
flowed into the Erie basin before the Pleistocene period. In 
1881 the writer, following Carll, pointed out that there is ev- 
idence that the whole upper Ohio river, above the Beaver 
tributary, flowed to the Erie basin. This hypothesis was am- 
plified by -Dr. P. Max Foshay, and later the observations have 
been extended by Prof. T. C. Chamberlin and Mr. Frank Lev- 
erett, confirming the change in the direction of the drainage. 
The streams south of lake Erie generally drain a much smaller 
basin than formerly. So in New York, the upper waters 
of the Susquehanna, and of its tributaries, drained to the 
north into the Ontario basin, by way of the Finger lakes, 
which now occup}'^ the old river courses, partially closed up 
by drift deposits and by terrestrial warping or deformation 
towards the north. 

<^. Closing of (he Valleys into Lake Basins, The old Lau- 
rentian valley was more than a hundred miles wide, but it was 
interrupted by the deposition of drift in many places, most 
notably between Georgian bay and lake Ontario. To some 
extent the modern St. Lawrence river is flowing over a drift- 
filled valley. This obstruction has caused the modern drain- 
age to be changed from the old directions and often to pass 
over rocky barriers. But in addition to the drift obstruction, 
wo find that the recent terrestrial uplift has been greatest 
toward the northeast, producing barriers and forming basins. 
The warping has been measured and is found suftlcient to ac- 
count for all the rocky barrier below the outlet of lake Onta- 
rio. Moreover this northeastern elevation has caused all the 
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lakes to rise and flood their southern and western ends, since 
the modern lakes were established. The quantitative charac- 
ter of this change will be explained in the next paragraph, 
and the elfects upon the modern drainage beyond. 

U. Deserted Benches in the Lake Region and their Deforma- 
Uon, The Laurentian lake region abounds with the remains 
of deserted beaches, terraces, sea-clitfs, and other evidences of 
former shore lines. The writer has made an extensive sur- 
vey of these phenomena in Canada, across Michigan, in 
the Adirondacks, and in the Green and White moun- 
tains.* Mr. G. K. Gilbert did the first systematic work 
south of lakes Ontario and Erie.f Mr. F. B. Taylor has 
more recently extended the surveys north of lake Michigan 
and northeast of lake Huron; J and Dr. A. C. Lawson, 
north of lake Superior.g There has been very little systematic 
work in the lake region upon these problems except by the 
named observers. Some of these old shore lines, after form- 
ing highways known as ridge roads, have been surveyed for 
hundreds of miles; others are broken or interrupted. Gener- 
ally speaking, the northeastern extensions are unknown, owing 
to the want of surveys; to the changes in the topography, 
rendering their surveys difficult; to our ignorance of the phe- 
nomena; to our ignorance of suspected modern faults; and to 
our further ignorance as to how much the phenomena are ob- 

**'Notes upon the Origin and History of th«^ Grvat Lakes,'* cited bo- 
fore; **Deformation of the Iroquois Reach and Hirth of Lake Ontario," 
Am. Jour. Sci.. Ill, vol. xl. 1890, pp. 44:M5]: "Deformation of the Al- 
gonquin Beach and Hirth of Lake Huron," id., vol. xli, 1891, pp. 12- 
21: "High Level Shores in the Region of the Great Lakt^s and their 
Deformation," id., pp. 201-211; "Deformation of the Lundv Heach atid 
Birth of Lake Erie,"id., voI.xlvii. 1894, pp. 207-212; "The Irotpiois Shore 
north of the Adirondacks," Bulletin, Geol. Soc. Am., vol. iir, 1891. pp. 
488-49L Each of these papers, excepting the one last cited, is accompan- 
ied with a map. 

t"The History of Niagara River," Sixth Annual Rejx)rt of the Com- 
missioners of the State Reservation at Niagara, for the year 1889, pp. 
01-84, with eight plates (also in the Smithsonian Annual Report for 
1890); Proc. A. A. A. S., vol. xxxv, for 1886, pp. 222, 223. 

X "Reconnaissances of the Abandoned Shore Lines of Green Bay and 
of the South (kmat of Lake Superior," American Geologist, vol. xiii, 
pp. 316-327, and 3aV383, May and June, 1894; "The Ancient Strait at 
Nipissing," Bulletin, Geol. Soc. Am., vol. v, pp. 620-626. Each of these 
papers ha.s a map. 

g "Sketch of the CJoastal Topography of the North Side of Lake Su- 
|)erior, with special reference to the Abandoned Strands of Lake War- 
ren," Twentieth Annual Report, Geol. Surv. Minnesota, for 1891, pp. 
181-289, with map and profiles. 
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literated by ice action. This last question involves the prob- 
lems of subsidence of the region and of the character of ice 
dams. The writer regards the beaches as substantially formed 
at sea-level (as some of the beaches unquestionably were), 
although the outlines may have been obstructed by glaciers, 
floe>bergs, or local ice accumulations, or perhaps the north- 
eastern continuity of the beaches is obliterated by recent 
faults. These are unsettled questions. Much is still to be 
done in the survey of the ancient lakes, yet we have some in- 
teresting contributions to record concerning them, even with- 
out inquiry here as to the still unread history. 

Fragments of beaches occur in the peninsula between lakes 
Ontario, Erie and Huron, up to altitudes of about 1,700 feet; 
and terraces are found in the Genesee valley at a much 
greater hight, besides others at high levels elsewhere in the 
lake region. But when we descend to an altitude of 778 feet, 
at the head of lake Erie, we are at a beach of great extent (to 
the northeast this rises several hundred feet) ; and one still 
more extensive is reached by descending to 653 feet. All 
the higher shore developments are the remains of the first 
waters that covered the drift at the close of the Pleistocene 
period, whether they were ice-bound arms of the sea, or held by 
glacial dams, or by undiscovered land barriers since deformed 
by terrestrial movements. The beaches were water-levels, but 
now they rise toward the north and east in increasing ratio. 
At the head of lake Erie they are nearly level ; at the eastern 
end of this lake the northeastern rise is between three and two 
feet per mile, according as we take the uplift on the higher or 
lower beaches. East of Georgian bay the deformation is four 
feet; and near the outlet of lake Ontario it is from five to six 
feet per mile towards the northeast, but increases onward to 
seven and a half feet per mile. These rates of ascent are re- 
corded in shores not the highest; and there were many lower 
stages of the lakes. 

10, Warren Water. The contracting waters of the Great 
Lakes region, represented by the succession of beaches, the 
writer named the Warren water, — the ancestor of all these 
lakes; and its lowest strand is the Forest beach, which at the 
head of the Erie basin has an elevation of 653 feet above the 
sea. This lake, during part of its history, covered 200,000 
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square miles. But to the east it has not been defined, and its 
old margins have been very considerably tilted. With the 
continued rise of the land, the waters sunk to a lower level, 
dismembering Warren water and producing: — 

11, Algonquin and Lundy Waters, When the level of the 
water fell about 150 feet below the level of the Forest beach, 
the upper three lakes v/ere enclosed within the Algonquin 
beach, and Erie within the Lundy beach, which latter extend- 
ed to the Ontario basin. At that time the waters of the lakes 
did not reach to their western and southern boundaries of to- 
day. Toward the northeast they connected by straits with 
the waters in the Ontario basin, but their eastern limit has 
not been surveyed. 

1^. Iroquois Water and Birth of the Modern Lakes. The 
waters gradually subsided to 300 feet below the planes 
of the Algonquin and Lundy beaches when the Iroquois shore 
commenced to be formed. This level has been proved to have 
been that of the sea, although it is now 363 feet above tide 
at the head of lake Ontario, 750 feet near the outlet of the 
lake, and nearly 1,500 feet at the northeastern extension of 
the Adirondacks. The old water plane is recognizable, by 
either continuous or interrupted portions of its shore line, all 
the way to the depression of lake Champlain, but it is not yet 
fully known, especially as to its location north of the Ottawa 
river. Lower beaches are also known in the Ontario basin. 

With the subsidence of the waters to the Iroquois level, the 
upper lakes shrunk within their narrow limits, and the Niag- 
ara river had its birth, at first draining only the Erie basin, 
whilst the three upper lakes outflowed by way of the Ottawa 
valley. Indeed, the Iroquois waters sunk more than 220 feet 
below the Iroquois beach, thus greatly reducing the area of 
that lake. The waters of the upper lakes also sunk so as to 
form sheets of very contracted proportions. By the continued 
rise of the land towards the northeast, the rims of the lakes 
were raised, backing the waters in the basins and extending 
the modern lakes as we see them. This rise was intermittent, 
but, for the average of the secular episodes of movement and 
repose, the warping in the Niagara district appears to have 
been a foot and a quarter in a century, and it was double that 
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amount at the outlet of lake Ontario, but almost zero at the 
head of lake Erie. 

13. History of the Niagara River and Changes of the Out- 
lets of the Lakes, From a recently written paper I make the 
following extracts, concerning the changes and recession of 
Niagara falls (Plate VIII). Upon the dismemberment of 
Lundy water, the Niagara river came into existence, and for 
a time (taken as 1,000 years) drained the infant lake Erie 
without cascading over a fall. The waters of the lower lake 
slowly sunk so that the total hight of the fall was 200 feet, 
with only the drainage of the Erie basin, or about ^^ ^^ ^^^ 
modern volume of the water. The early falls are almost ex- 
actly reproduced in the magnitude of the American falls. The 
duration of the first episode is computed at about 17,200 
years. Again the waters subsided in the Ontario basin (80 
feet lower than now) so that the total descent was 420 feet. 
At that time the falls receded by three cascades (like the Gen- 
esee of to-day), at first with only the discharge of the Erie 
basin and afterwards with the drainage of all the upper lakes. 
This condition is computed to have lasted 10,000 years. Then 
succeeded one united fall of 420 feet, which lasted 800 years. 
Finally the northeastern part of the Ontario basin rose so that 
the descent of the river waters was reduced to 365 feet and 
afterwards to about 320 feet (the downfall from the head of 
the rapids above the falls to the lake below). This adds 3,000 
years to the age of the falls. Thus, it can be seen that the 
age of the Niagara river is computed to be 32,000 years. It is 
now well established that the three upper lakes have dis- 
charged only a comparatively short time into the Erie basin, 
having formerly sent their waters to the Ottawa river. This 
change in the direction of the outlet is calculated at 8,000 
years ago, when the northeastern terrestrial tilting turned the 
drainage into the Erie basin. 

About fifteen hundred 3^ears ago, the differential uplift in 
the Niagara district and the recession of the falls through the 
Johnson ridge, a short distance below the present site of the 
falls, were competing for the mastery, and in the meanwhile 
the four upper lakes rose so high as to commence to send their 
waters to the Mississippi river. But the ridge was cut through 
and the waters were lowered to the exclusive Niagara drain- 
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age. If the terrestrial elevation of the land shall continue as 
for the last 1,500 years, the barrier across the outlet of lake 
Erie must rise so high as to turn the drainage of the lakes into 
the Mississippi, by way of Chicago; and it is computed that 
the end of the Niagara river and falls, under such conditions, 
will be about 5,000 years hence. 

All these estimates are based upon the rate of recefesion of 
the falls and the amount of work done in each episode, as dis- 
covered in working out the history of the lakes. In 1842, 
Prof. James Hall made the first instrumental survey of the 
falls. The next was made in 1875 by the Coast Survey. In 
1886, Prof. R. S. Woodward made the third; and in 1890 Mr. 
Aug. S. Kibbe made the last. From these four surveys, the 
mean rate of recession of the falls (that is, the mean elonga- 
tion of the gorge) was found to be 4.17 feet a year. But the 
river in the region of the falls is now crossing a pre-Pleisto- 
cene valley, where the hard surface rocks have been removed 
for 80 or 90 feet in depth beneath the rocky ridge crossing 
the course of the canyon a short distance below the present sit« 
of the falls. Thus the amount of work now being done by the 
river is much less than the average- demand upon the stream 
during the greater part of the life of the river. Before 1875 
all statements as to the age of the river were pure conjectures, 
but that of Lyell was nearly correct. The estimates made 
upon the retreat of the falls alone have proved to be not even 
so accurate, although the method was better as far as it went; 
but it stopped short of the history of the falls. Again, spec- 
ulations as to the ancient Niagara flowing down by the Whirl- 
pool-St. David's valley have been disproved by the rock which 
crosses that course hundreds of feet above the lake level ; in- 
stead, the Niagara here touches a little buried tributary of an 
ancient stream to the west. 

In conclusion, the Niagara falls serve as a chronometer of 
geological time, as they give some idea of the epoch of the 
lakes. If the Ice age ended with the birth of Warren water, 
then we ean roughly estimate it to date back some 50,000 or 
60,(KK> years. At the birth of the Niagara river and falls, and 
long before, there was no ice barrier in the Niagara district. 
Lasily, if we regard the Iroquois water as at any time ob- 
•Irobted by ice, such conditions have not existed since the 
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close of the episode which ended 14,000 years ago. Whilst, 
however, the date of the decadence of the Ice age in this region 
is told, the falls do not necessarily record its termination in 
other and distant regions. 

IJf, Recurrent Drainage of the Great Lakes into the Mis- 
sins ippi River by uhuj of Chicago, Long ago, Dr. E. Andrews 
described the deserted beaches south of Chicago, and found 
that the highest reaches an elevation of 45 feet above the 
lake. For many miles around the head of the lake, the de- 
serted shores are found far inland. There are other raised 
beaches near the lake. The dilferent sets form an apparent 
succession, but in reality there is confusion between the old 
water-margins and the very recent beaches. The low plain at 
the head of the lake rises so gradually that at the divide be- 
tween it and the Mississippi drainage southwest of Chicago it 
is only eight feet above the lake, with a rocky floor a foot or 
two lower (canal survey). In proceeding northward along 
the margin of the Michigan basin, beaches are found emerg- 
ing from beneath the waters. From the measured deformation 
of the various sets of deserted shores, the depth to which 
the tilted beaches are depressed beneath the lake can be 
calculated.* These record the shrinking of the lake from the 
highest level south of Chicago to others even hundreds of feet 
beneath. 

The Ridgeway beach extends from the Erie basin across 
southern Michigan, by way of Saginaw ba}'^ and the Grand 
river valley, and southeast of lake Michigan it descends and 
is^ lost in the sand dunes of that region: but, with the meas- 
ured rate of deformation, it is computed to pass about 40 feet 
beneath the surface of the water. The Forest beach, the last 
strand of Warren water, is about 100 feet lower. The still 
lower Algonquin beach (the great shore line of the dismem- 
bered upper lakes) occurs well defined about the northern 
half of the lake (Andrews and Taylor) ; but if produced to 
the southern end of the basin, it would be submerged between 
25(» and 800 feet. There are other lower and less important 
deserted shores; but all these represent the subsiding of the 
lakes during the time of discharge of the waters of lake Huron 

***Hljrh Level Shores in the region of the Great Lakes and their IX*- 
formalion." before cited. 
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by way of the Ottawa river, which is found to have drained 
the Huron, Michigan and Superior basins for about 24,000 
years. 

The highest of the beaches about the head of lake Michigan 
(at 45 feet) has been regarded as the equivalent of the Mau- 
mee beach, or not a lower strand, and therefore the oldest well 
defined beach of the region, although it is only a few feet 
above the present and recently deserted shores. 

Owing to the terrestrial deformation, the Ottawa outlet of 
the Huron basin was closed by the rim being raised so high as 
to turn the overflow into the Erie basin. This northeastward 
uplift also affected the outlet of the Erie basin, and on ac- 
count of the presence of the Johnson ridge, about a mile north 
of the present site of the falls of Niagara, caused an actual 
overflow of the drainage of all the upper lakes into the tribu- 
taries of the Mississippi. At that time the lacustrine silts 
upon the prairies at the head of lake Michigan were laid down. 
But the Niagara falls were receding at the rate of about four 
feet a year and completed the incision through the Johnson 
ridge about 1,500 years ago,* thus overcoming the terrestrial 
uplift of the Niagara district (which is about a foot and a 
quarter a century), and then the level of lake Erie was lowered 
to about 17 feet below the Chicago divide. The slightly raised 
beaches about the head of lake Michigan mark this late sub- 
siding of the waters. The lowering of the waters by the 
recession of the falls has preserved the present outlet of the 
lakes for a further period, but if the late rate of terrestrial 
deformation shall continue in the future, the drainage of the 
upper lakes will be diverted from the Niagara into the Missis- 
sippi in perhaps 5,000 or 6,000 years, so that this result will 
be reached before the falls shall have receded to Buffalo. 



DRAINAGE SYSTEMS OF THE CARBONIFEROUS 

AREA OF MICHIGAN. 

By E. H. Mi'DGE, Belding. Mich. 

The rock formations of Michigan commonly referred to the 

Carboniferous period, include the Subcarboniferous limestone 

♦**De formation of tin* Lundy Ik'uch and liirlh of Lake Erin," before 
cited. 
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and the Coal Measures proper. The former is of limited de- 
velopment and often entirely wanting. The area occupied by 
these formations is roughly circular in form and is located in 
the central part of the lower peninsula. It covers not far 
from 10,000 square miles, including fourteen entire counties 
and parts of as many more. 

Boundary of the District. 
The surface is so generally covered with drift that its exact 
limits cannot be readily ascertained. Much of the boundary, 
however, may he located with reasonable accuracy from the 
presence of occasional outcrops. According to Prof. Romin- 
ger (Geol. Survey of Mich., vol. in, 1876), the boundary is 
about as follows: Commencing at a point on Saginaw bay, 
in the northern part of Huron county; thence southwesterly 
in a gentle curve to the southern part of Jackson county, 
within about 30 miles of the southern state line; thence north- 
west to the vicinity of Grand Rapids, about 25 miles from 
lake Michigan ; thence north, northeast and east with a sweep- 
ing curve, to the north shore of Saginaw bay, opposite? the 
place of beginning. From Grand Rapids to the vicinity of 
Saginaw bay the location of the boundary is largely guess- 
work, owing to the heavy drift with which the region is cov- 
ered. 

TorOGRAPlIY. 

A marked depression crosses the peninsula from Saginaw 
bay to the mouth of Grand river, dividing the Carboniferous 
area into two nearly etiual parts. Its direction is southwest 
from Saginaw bay to the mouth of the Maple river, in Ionia 
county, thence west to lake Michigan. According to the late 
Prof. A. Winchell, one may cross the state along this line 
without reaching an altitude greater than 72 feet above the 
lakes. The highest point is in Gratiot county, probably in 
North Star township (T. 10 N., R. 2 W.), where the waters 
flowing into the Bad and Maple rivers separate. The northern 
and southern portions of the district incline gently to the 
central depression. The point where this depression crosses 
the western margin of the Carl)oniferousarea is but a few feet 
above lake Miciiigan, the site of tiie union depot in Grand 
Rapids, having an altitude of only 20 feet. The eastern end 
of the depression merges into Suginaw hay. From these two 
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low-lying pointB the boundary rises in each direction. The 
northern rim attains an altitude of about 500 feet, reaching 
well up toward the high northern plateau. The elevation of 
the southern margin is perhaps a little greater. 

The Drainage Systems. 
An inspection of a geological map reveals at once an inti- 
mate coincidence between the drainage areas of the district 
and the limits of the district itself. The boundary as above 
described, except where it crosses the central depression, 
marks, approximately, the watershed between the streams 
draining the district and those flowing in various outward di- 
rections. This peculiarity is more particularly noticeable 
along the southern margin of the territory. From the vicinity 
of Grand river on the west, to Howell on the east, a distance 
of about 150 miles, the coincidence is nearly continuous, the 
only notable exception being in Calhoun county, where the 
northern branches of the Kalamazoo, rising some distance 
within the district, flow outwardly across the border. From 
Howell northeast to Saginaw bay, the boundary is some dis- 
tance west of the watershed, the eastern members of the Sagi- 
naw river system rising outside the district and flowing in- 
wardly. On the northwestern border for a distance of seven- 
ty-five miles, the Muskegon river is within the boundary and 
only a few miles from it, thus apparently contradicting the 
rule laid down above. Nevertheless the rule is in some de- 
gree applicable, as will be seen later on. 

There are two principal river systems in the district, the 
Grand and the Saginaw, which carry off nearly all the water 
falling within it, and but very little from outside territory. 
The line of separation between them runs from the margin of 
the district in Livingston county in a general northwest di- 
rection to Mecosta county. The territory drained by each is 
broad and irregular in shape, while nearly every other stream 
of importance within the state occupies a more or less elongated 
valley. The only remaining river worthy of mention within 
the district is the Muskegon, which drains a narrow strip on 
the northwestern margin. 

Genesis of the River Systems. 
That the history of all the streams in this region dates 
from the close of the Glacial period is quite apparent. For 
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the most part there is no evidence to show that they occupy 
the sites of preglacial river valleys. With few exceptions 
their courses were determined by the conditions existing 
during the period of the disappearance of the ice-sheet. To 
understand those conditions clearly, a brief glance at the pre- 
glacial aspect of the Carboniferous area will prove of value. 

The close of the Devonian found this area isolated from the 
main ocean, having been entirely surrounded by deposits of 
that age. It, however, retained one or more outlets through 
which its surplus waters were discharged. During the nu- 
merous oscillations to which the land was subjected during 
Carboniferous time this area was alternately an open sea in 
which heavy sandstones were deposited and an extensive 
swamp sufficiently stable to support a luxuriant flora. In 
either case there was always a large amount of surplus water, 
and hence the existence of the outlet was probably continu- 
ous. Now, when this inland sea was finally filled by the con- 
tinued formation of off shore deposits the central part was 
presumably the newest and hence the lowest, giving a slightly 
concave form to the surface ; the concavity being broken 
through at the points occupied by outlets. It seems probable 
that these outlets were two, one to the east discharging- its 
waters through the St. Lawrence valley, the other flowing to 
the west for some distance and then south to the ocean. 
Starting in this condition the area was subjected for some 
millions of years, during Mesozoic and Cenozoic time, to un- 
interrupted erosive influences. The result was a transforma- 
tion of the circular concave surface to a trough-like configu- 
ration ; the main drainage channels occupying the line of 
least elevation across it, and the northern and southern por- 
tions sloping to the center. At this stage of the erosive 
process the country was overwhelmed by the glacial invasion. 
It is already obvious to the reader that the present configura- 
tion is not particularly dilferent from that just outlined. The 
central depression is still a marked feature, and the two lat- 
eral portions incline gently towards it. The glacial forces 
modified it, but could not obliterate it. Its origin therefore 
dates from the close of the Devonian age. We are now pre- 
pared to consider intelligently the origin of our river Bystems. 

Glacialists are generally agreed that the direction of iee 
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movement over the lake region was from northeast to south- 
west, with local variations caused by river valleys or other 
already existing surface irregularities. Thus, it is presumed 
that lakes Huron and Michigan mark the sites of former im- 
portant streams, in the valleys of which the erosive force 
exerted was necessarily much greater than on the highlands, 
and hence the formation of the broad lake basins. This in- 
tense erosive force was also felt in the valley of the eastern 
Carboniferous outlet, and Saginaw bay was the result. When 
the continental glacier receded and thinned out, its margin 
took the form of great lobes which occupied the lower por- 
tions of the land. A branch of the great lake Erie lobe occu- 
pied Saginaw bay and valley and extended far across the 
country to the southwest. In its retreat it gave rise to two 
whole families of rivers. 

The origin of Grand river was fully described by the writer 
in the American Geologist for November, 1893. It was briefly 
as follows : The Saginaw glacial lobe having retreated over 
the watershed near the southwestern boundary of the Carbon- 
iferous district the accumulating waters flowed to the north 
and west along its front before rising high enough to pass 
over the watershed. 

Retreating to the northeast down the gentle slope of the 
country, the waters were again unable to rise to their recent 
outlet, the Grand, and a second river, the Cedar, was formed. 
It flowed to the west, uniting with the Grand near Lansing. 
Leaving the Cedar in an established channel, the glacial lobe 
continued its recession down the slope, and in a similar man- 
ner gave birth to the Looking-glass river. This also flows to 
the west, reaching the Grand at Portland. Still later that part 
of the Maple south of the central depression was formed, 
probably in the same manner. All these streams flow at 
an angle with the natural inclination of the surface. 

Though these conclusions have not been reached through a 
personal visit and examination of all the streams, it is be- 
lieved that they are entirely warranted. The problem in brief 
is this : Given a glacial lobe retreating slowly down a gentle in- 
cline, and hemmed in at one side and in front by an elevated 
ridge, to determine the direction of flow of the waters result- 
ing from its wa^te. It is clear that they would escape in the 
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lateral direction remaining open to them. Now these are ex- 
actly the conditions existing here. The circular form of the 
watershed skirting the southwestern boundary of the district 
made it impossible for the waters to escape in any other di- 
rection than that takeii by the rivers mentioned. 

The second family of rivers originating in connection with 
this glacial lobe was the Saginaw system. This consists of 
the Cass, Flint, Shiawassee and Tittabawassee rivers, which 
unite into a single stream some fifteen or twenty miles above 
the head of Saginaw bay, and not more than six or eight feet 
above its level. To make out their origin in detail would re- 
quire further careful investigation, but some conclusions or 
inferences may be safely drawn. These streams, as a system, 
flow in the direction of glacial retreat, that is, down the val- 
ley. It may, therefore, be inferred that they did not originate 
in the escape of glacial waters. The courses of the Cass and 
Tittabawassee are, however, a little abnormal. The former 
rises to the southeast of Saginaw bay, while the latter has its 
source far to the northwest. Instead of flowing directly down 
the slope to the bay, both of these streams take a course at an 
angle with the inclination of the surface and meet at Saginaw 
City, together forming a semicircle about the head of the 
bay. Small streams rising near them flow direct to the bay. 
The natural inference is that their peculiar courses are due 
to a line of morainal embankments formed about the circular 
front of the glacier. 

It seems to me hardly probable that the great Erie-Huron 
glacial lake ever occupied this valley, or that it ever had an 
outlet through the pass to Grand river, as some have inferred. 
Such a body of water, remaining for a considerable time, 
would have so leveled and modified its bottom that the 
streams would not, after its disappearance, have taken the 
abnormal course above described. It is more likely that the 
Saginaw valley was at that time still blocked with ice. A 
smaller lake may have existed in front of the Saginaw lobe. 

One more important stream, not related in origin to those 
just described, remains to be mentioned. The Muskegon rises 
in the north central part of the peninsula and flows directly 
southwest to lake Michigan, draining an a^-ea 125 miles long, 
with an average width of only about 25 miles. The form of 
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this valley is rather flat, the center being depressed about 200 
feet below the marginal portions. The northwestern Carbon- 
iferous boundary is within this elongated valley for a distance 
of 75 miles. Our conclusions in regard to the origin of this 
valley and river are of a somewhat more speculative nature 
than the foregoing. Nevertheless, some interesting generali- 
zations may be drawn. 

It is worthy of notice, in the first place, that this valley oc- 
cupies exactly the place where one would naturally expect to 
find the backbone of the peninsula — the line of water-parting 
between the streams flowing west to lake Michigan and those 
flowing southeast to Saginaw bay and the central depression. 
It is as though the original watershed had been for many miles 
longitudinally cleft by the river into two roughly parallel 
watersheds. To learn the origin of these remarkable condi- 
tions is the problem before us, to which the circumstances 
suggest two possible solutions. 

The first is that the line of first separation between the 
eastern and western ice lobes was along the line of highest 
elevation ; and upon this highest ridge, flanked by the sepa- 
rating lobes, the river was formed by the glacial waste and 
established its permanent course. This theory is, in efl^ect, a 
modification of that applied by Mr. McGee to certain rivers of 
northeastern Iowa (Eleventh Annual Report, U. S. Geol. Sur- 
vey, pp. 218, 219, 236). While this theory applies very nicely 
to the river, it seems quite plain that the valley did not orig- 
inate in this manner. The time since the Glacial period has 
been too short to permit the formation of so wide a valley; 
and besides, its surface is now covered with drift materials 
and dotted with small lakes, many of them being near the 
stream channel, indicating that it was ice-covered after its 
present form was attained. 

The second theory is more complex and difficult to work 
out in detail. It is suggested by the fact that for so long a 
distance the valley coincides with the Carboniferous bound- 
ary. If this vnlle}'' is of preglacial origin we naturally assume 
that it was the result of stream erosion. The question then 
arises. Why should the ancient stream follow so persistently 
the strike of the undisturbed Carboniferous strata, rather 
than their natural inclination? This is a most difficult prob- 
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lem to shed light upon, but I would suggest that along this 
shore of the ancient sea a long line of sand bars may have 
been built up of the sediments brought in by inflowing 
streams. The channel between these and the mainland may 
have served in later time, when the swampy land had further 
extended itself, as a watercourse, conducting the surplus 
water around the margin to the western outlet. Such a stream 
might finally establish itself and excavate a valley. In sup- 
port of this it is worthy of mention that at the present time a 
very slight deflection of the Muskegon river in Newaygo 
county, just before it leaves the Carboniferous area, would 
cause it to continue within the boundary until it reached 
Grand river and the central depression just above Grand 
Rapids through the valley now occupied by the Rouge river. 
The latter heads in Rice lake, within three miles of the Mus- 
kegon and at about the same or a slightly lower level. 

In closing we wish to acknowledge our indebtedness for the 
elevations and general surface configuration, on which this 
paper is based, to a most excellent contour map of the state, 
prepared with much labor by the late Prof. Alexander 
Winchell. 



THE MINERALOGICAL CHARACTERS OF CERTAIN 

NEW JERSEY LIMESTONES. 

By Lewis G. Westgatk, Evanston, 111. 

It is the aim of the present paper to describe briefly the 
mineralogical characters of certain of the white or crystalline 
limestones occurring in Warren county. New Jersey. These 
limestones occur along the eastern border of Jenny Jump 
mountain, near its northern end. They are here associated 
with Archtean granitoid gneisses, and are cut by dioritic 
eruptive rocks. 

The rocks under consideration are crystalline limestones. 
In grain they vary between a rather fine-grained crystalline 
limestone, not unlike ordinary marble, and a coarse rock in 
which the faces of the calcite grains are relatively large. In 
color the rock varies from a pure white, through shades of 
gray, to red. Where foreign material is present in abund- 
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ance the rock locally takes on other colors. With regard to 
the chemical composition of these limestones thcL writer has 
nothing new to offer. The crystalline limestones in other 
parts of the state show all gradations from a pure lime-car- 
bonate to a typical magnesian limestone, and the rocks of the 
area under consideration probably have much variation in the 
amount of magnesia present. Below is an analysis* of a 
sample of crystalline limestone from the east side of Jenny 
Jump mountain : — 

Lime 42.45 

Magnesia 10.23 

Oxide of iron and alumina 1.00 

Carbonic acid 44.G7 

Silicic acid and ([uarlz 1 .95 

This indicates an intermediate rock between a pure limestone 
and a magnesian limestone. 

Lithologically the rock varies greatly, but mainly in the 
presence and character of the accessory minerals. Crystal- 
line calcite is usually the principal and sometimes the only 
mineral present. The rock is then composed of an aggregate 
of irregular grains of calcite. The rock is rarely, however, a 
pure limestone, but almost always carries a greater or less 
amount of accessory minerals, and it is with these that this 
paper is chiefly concerned. In the field the limestone is often 
seen to be streaked with greenish or black irregular masses or 
concretions. When examined under the microscope these are 
seen to be composed mainly of pyroxene, hornblende, magne- 
tite and biotite. Other accessory minerals are often present 
in the limestone, such as quartz and, more rarely, tourmaline 
and apatite. Graphite and garnet were seen in the rock in 
certain places in the field, but were not present in any of the 
slides examined. 

Pyroxene is perhaps the most abundant of these accessory 
minerals, and occurs in greenish patches in the limestone. 
Under the microscope it is monoclinic, has a well-developed 
prismatic cleavage, is colorless or very pale green, and non- 
pleochroic. It is probably closely related to malacolite, which 
agrees with it in optical properties and place of occurrence. 
It occurs in large, sometimes irregular, but more generally 

♦Geology of New Jersey, Ctxjk, 1808, p. 402. 
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rounded grains, either scattered through the rock or collected 
into aggregates. It does not possess well-developed crystal 
planes. The pyroxene has very frequently altered to serpen- 
tine. Limestone is often found, hand-specimens of which are 
speckled with small greenish rounded masses of serpentine. 
Undef the microscope these greenish masses are seen to be 
aggregates of serpentine, generally associated with granular 
magnetite and sometimes other decomposition products. 
Often, however, undecomposed fragments of pyroxene are 
seen embedded in the midst of the serpentine aggregate, show- 
ing that the serpentine has originated in the decomposition of 
the pyroxene. When serpentine occurs in the white lime- 
stone it is generally in such small masses, derived from the 
alteration of isolated grains of pyroxene. 

Brown biotite occurs frequently in the limestone in large 
rounded grains, often beautifully fresh. Green monoclinic 
hornblende occurs, sometimes very abundantly. It is dark 
green in color and is present in irregular grains in the basic 
concretions in the limestone. Quartz is abundant. Apatite 
is frequently present in irregular grains. Tourmaline occurs 
rarely. Graphite was sometimes seen in the limestone in the 
field, but is not a widespread mineral. In one or two outcrops 
considerable quantities of red garnet were seen in the lime- 
stone. 

In some places quartz is an abundant accessory mineral in 
the limestone. It usually occurs in small grains or masses, 
and the limestone then has the appearance of holding small 
pebbles of quartz. Sometimes these pebble-like masses of 
quartz are an inch or more in diameter. Under the microscope 
the quartz of these masses is seen to occur in very irregular 
grains, with a wavy extinction, and having theappearance of 
vein quartz. There is nothing to suggest that they may have 
had a detrital origin. They are probably metamorphic. 

There are two special types or varieties of rock associated 
with the white crystalline limestones of Jenny Jump moun- 
tain which call for special mention. These varieties are: — 

(1) Pyroxene-rock. 

(2) Quartz-rock. 

The typieal pyroxene-rock consists wholly of irregular or 
roun49djGnUll)|#fppIorle68 monoclinic pyroxene. Very fre- 
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quently quartz is associated with it and in one slide consider- 
able amounts of biotite. In the hand-specimen it is a uniform, 
light-green, medium-grained rock. 

Quartz-rock also occurs abundantly within the limestone 
area. In the hand-specimen it is simply gray massive quartz. 
Microscopically, it consists wholly of extremely irregular and 
interlocking grains of quartz, usually with a wavy extinction. 
Pyroxene, graphite and magnetite occur in greater or less 
amounts associated with quartz in this rock. The term 
quartzite, which is applied to bedded quartz rock of detrital 
origin, is inapplicable here, for the rock under consideration 
is of an altogether different origin, as will be shown below. 

In typical examples these two rocks are wholly distinct and 
consist of pure aggregates of pyroxene and quartz respect- 
ively. But practically the rocks grade into each other by a 
complete series of intermediate forms. The pyroxene-rock 
generally carries more or less quartz which locally increases 
in amount until it makes half the rock. From this interme- 
diate quartz-pyroxene-rock there are all gradations to a pure 
quartz rock, owing to the gradual relative increase in the 
amount of the quartz over the pyroxene. In considering their 
origin they may be treated together, for they are the two ex- 
tremes of a single continuous series. 

These two rocks are explained as being< local phases of the 
limestone due to the local development, on a large scale, of 
the common accessory minerals, pyroxene and quartz. This 
is shown by the following facts: — (1) Near the north end 
of the mountain a dike of diabase cuts across the limestone 
area in an east and west direction. On the south side of the 
dike the rock at the contact is a quartz-rock holding patches 
of greenish pyroxene; further away it is a greenish pyroxene- 
rock without quartz; still further south it is crystalline lime- 
stone. These three varieties grade into each other. The 
relation of the quartz-rock to the diabase dike is accidental, 
for at many other points in the limestone the quartz-rock and 
pyroxene-rock occur at a distance from any eruptive. Other 
examples of the gradual passage from crystalline limestone 
into quartz-rock and pyroxene-rock can be given from the 
same region. (2) The accessory pyroxene of the normal 
crystalline limestone is the same in external appearance and 
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microscopic characters with the pyroxene of the pyroxene- 
rock. (3) Graphite scales are found in the quartz-rock as 
well as in the crystalline limestone. 

The pyroxene-rock and quartz-rock appear to result from 
the development, on a large scale, of accessory minerals which 
are common everywhere in the limestone. The reason for 
their development is not known. It does not appear to be due 
to local metamorph ism by eruptive rocks, but is rather a result 
of the general metamorphism which the limestone has under- 
gone. 

Magnetite, as has already been shown, is one of the most 
abundant accessory minerals of the limestone and occurs in 
irregular grains and aggregates. In some places this magne- 
tite increases in proportion to the caleite until it forms the 
whole, or nearly the whole, of the rock, the caleite then being 
wholly absent or occurring in small amounts between the 
grains of magnetite. The rock is then frequently mined as an 
iron-ore. There are all gradations between a pure crystalline 
limestone and a typical limestone iron-ore. The origin of the 
limestone iron-ore is the same as the origin of the accessory 
magnetite which occurs in scattered, irregular grains in the 
white limestone. It seems most probable that both are de- 
rived from iron included in the limestone as an impurity at 
the time of its formation. The magnetite occurs in the lime- 
stone in scattered grains and in masses, and in beds. Where 
it forms beds it differs from its occurrence in isolated grains 
only in its relative abundance, and the beds of limestone iron- 
ore grade into the pure limestone beds above and below. These 
beds may be due to primary deposition as beds, or, as seems 
more probable, to a later segregation of isolated grains into 
planes, either bedding- planes or planes of secondary origin 
due to dynamic action. 

It is not purposed here to enter into a discussion of the 
origin of these accessory minerals of the crystalline limestone. 
The limestones are cut by numerous eruptive rocks, mainly 
diorite and pegmatite, and, in a less degree, diabase. It does 
not seem probable that the accessory minerals are the result 
of local metamorphism by these eruptives, for the minerals 
occur widely and uniformly disseminated throughout the 
limestone and at A di|teEee f rom the eruptives. Further, they 
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do not occur more abundantly where the white limestone is 
cut by the eruptives than they do elsewhere. The more prob- 
able explanation of their presence and abundance lies in the 
general metamorphism which the region has suffered, result- 
ing in the complete crystallization of the limestone and in the 
production of the abundant accessory minerals from the im- 
purities which it contained. 



THE VENTRAL ARMOR OF DINICHTHYS. 

By Albert A. Wright. Oberlin. Ohio. 
(Plate IX.) 

The reconstruction of the great placoderm Dinichthys still 
lacks much of completion. Although many important points 
have been made out, through the enthusiastic labors of the 
collectors, Hertzer, Gould, Kepler, Terrell, and Clark, and the 
descriptions of Newberry and Claypole, all of which consti- 
tute one of the most interesting and important chapters in 
American paleontology, it is still true that much yet remains 
to be done, owing to the scattered and often fragmentary 
condition of the material upon which reconstruction depends. 
Every year that field work is continued brings to light some 
new evidence as to the relative position of the plates and skel- 
etal elements of this fish. 

It is owing to the existence, in the museum of Oberlin col- 
lege, of some new and more perfect material than was in the 
hands of Dr. Newberry, that I am enabled to present a recon- 
struction of the armor that defended the ventral surface of 
Dinichthys. A description of this material was prepared in 
April, 1893, for the (now) forthcoming volume of the Ohio 
Geological Survey ; and it is through the courtesy of the di- 
rector, Dr. Edward Orton, that I am enabled to present the 
plate and cuts which accompanied that description here, in 
connection with this briefer sumtnary of the facts. 

The only accounts of the ventral armor 6f Dinichthys which 
have hitherto been published are those by Dr. Newberry in the 
report of the Ohio Survey* and in his monograph upon the 

♦Ohio Geol. Survey, PHleontology, vol. ii. 
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Paleozoic fishes of North America.* In the first of these he 
gives an outline figure of Pander's restoration of the ventral 
armor of Coccosteus, which is here reproduced (fig. 1), ac- 




FiCi. 1. Ventral armor of Coccosteus decipiens Ag. 

(Pander's restoration.) 



Natural size. 



companied by a similar outline of the ventral armor of Dinich- 
thys, also herewith reproduced (fig. 2). In both these figures 
it will be seen that there is an anterior pair and a posterior 
pair of ventral plates. On the median line there is, in the 
case of Coccosteus, a lozenge-shaped bone in the center, over- 
lapped by both pairs of ventral plates, while anteriorly there 
is a triangular bone, the "antero-ventro-median." On the me- 
dian line of the Dinichthys armor there is apparently only one 
elongated bone which corresponds in position with the two 
medians of Coccosteus. The ventral armor of Dinichthys was 
thus supposed to consist of these five bony plates : 

One pair of anterior ventro-laterals. 

One pair of posterior ventro-laterals, 

One ventro-median. 

•U. 8. Geol. Survey, Monographs, vol. xvii. 
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At the time the monograph was written it was thought by 
Dr. Newberry that he had material representing two addition- 
al pairs of plates which protected the under side of the head. 
These were considered to be the "jugulars" and the "post- 
jugulars" or "hyoids," the latter pair overlapping the former 
pair where the extremities met. In all, therefore, nine bones 
have hitherto been referred to definite positions upon the 




Fig. a. Ventral armor of Dinichthys terrelli N., one-twelfth natural size. 

(Dr. Newberry's first restoration.) 

under side of the fish, a jugular series of four and the above 
mentioned ventral series of five. This, I think, was Dr. New- 
berry's latest conception of the arrangement of these plates, 
although he himself made some alterations in his first identi- 
fications of the bones. 

Prior to the publication of the monograph, specimens had 
been obtained which showed that the pair of supposed poste- 
rior ventral plates really belonged upon the sides of the head ; 
and in that work they are figured in their true position and 
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more fully described as the suborbitals. The vacancy thus 
created in the ventral shield was not positively filled by any- 
thing described in the monograph. The subject is alluded to 
as follows : "No figure is given of the plates which are sup- 
posed to have formed the posterior half of the plastron, be- 
cause no perfect ones have been found ; but I have numerous 
fragments of relatively large plates which must have been 
oblong in form and had the moderate and uniform thickness 
and plainness of surface which characterize the plates that 
defended the under side of the body. As they are apparently 
assignable to no other place in the armor of Dinichthys, I 
provisionally locate them here."* Specimens of each of the 
other bones, except the median, are figured in the mono- 
graph, that is to say, the anterior ventro-lateral of two spe- 
cies, a single hyoid? and a single jugular; but these are all 
isolated and no diagram or figure is given which groups them 
in their relative positions in the armor as a whole. 

A careful study of the new and well preserved material in 
my hands convinces me that the ventral armor of Dinichthys 
must be reconstructed as follows : 

Ist. The anterior ventro-laterals should remain in the posi- 
tion to which they were first assigned by Dr. Newberry. 

2d. The bone figured as "hyoid" with an interrogation 
mark in the monograph was probably assigned to its position 
on insufficient evidence, and its true relations are still prob- 
lematical. 

8d. The arched "jugulars" must be transferred to the pos- 
terior end of the ventral shield, where they constitute the 
posterior ventro-laterals, the arched border being directed 
backwards instead of forwards. They thus fill the vacancy 
caused by the removal of the suborbitals to the sides of the 
head. 

4th. The median plate or plates should doubtless retain 
their place as previously described by Dr. Newberry. I have 
seen no specimens of these, but the rearrangement proposed 
will scarcely atlect them. 

By these changes the "jugulars" and "hyoids" disappear, 
and the armor or other structures upon the under side of the 
head remain to be discovered. 

•Op. cii., p. i:w. 
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The facts which compel this reconstruction are as follows : 

Ist. The so-called "jugulars" and the anterior ventro-lat- 
erals were certainly contiguous and overlapping plates. Their 
natural relative position is that shown in plate IX, in figures 
1 to 7, in which 1, 2 and 5 represent anterior ventrals and 3, 
4 and 7 the so-called "jugulars." This relation is proved by 
the perfect fitting of the overlapping portions. Upon each of 
the "jugulars" there is a triangular, depressed area, shown in 
the upper portion of fig, 9, for the reception of an overlapping 
bone, and into this depression the thin, triangular extremity 
of the anterior ventral fits perfectly. The bones represented 
in figs. 1 to 4 are known to have belonged to a single individ- 
ual, of which the cranium, mandibles and other bones to the 
number of eighteen were found together at one time and 
place. Numbers 5 and 7 of the plate were also found together 
at a different point. Here then are three cases in which the 
perfect overlapping proves that the so-called "jugulars" were 
the companions of the anterior ventrals. The case is so clear 
that I have no hesitation in saying that this relation of the 
plates in question is demonstrated. 

2d. The "hyoid" ? bone which was figured in the mono- 
graph and believed to overlap the "jugular," is not shown to 
have the shape necessary for filling the depressed area in the 
jugular, nor is it indicated which end of the plate occupied 
this area. It is excluded from the association assigned to it 
by the facts already stated; and while it may have occupied 
a position in the hyoid region, the grounds for assigning it to 
such a position seem now to be uncertain. 

3d. The size of the so-called "jugulars" is rather large, and 
the curvature of their outline rather strong, for the position 
to which they were first assigned. In the first case here fig- 
ured (plate IX, figs. 3 and 4), the "jugulars" measure 16 inches 
in length. The curved border also measures 16 inches to the 
lateral angle, that is, along the margin which is supposed to 
have lain against the inner side of the mandible. The mandi- 
ble of the same individual, however, was only 14^^ inches in 
total length. Other specimens of the "jugulars" have been 
found of enormous size. For instance, one was discovered 
near Columbus, Ohio, to whifh my attention was drawn by 
Dr. Claypole, who kindly furnished me a tracing of it. This. 
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plate was fully 80 inches in length, a length greater by six 
inches than that of any mandible known. It is, of course, 
possible that the jugular may have exceeded the mandible in 
length, but we know that the mandibles of Dinichthys were 
capable of the freest fend most vigorous action. 

In the large **jugular" just referred to, the curvature of the 
outer margin was strong, and similar to that of figs. 8 and 4 
-of the plate, where, with a length of 16 inches, we have a 
breadth (of the pair) of 14 inches. The curvature here is far 
greater than that of any mandible which I have ever seen. 
The curvature of the mandibles, indeed, is very slight. The 
single "jugular," however, of which Dr. Newberry figures the 
inner and outer aspects,* is of the type shown in fig. 7, where 
the curvature of the outer border is much reduced. It is 
aside from my present purpose to discuss the question whether 
the two types of plates here shown belong to the same species 
or not. I will only remark, in passing, that the plate figured 
by Dr. Newberry is referred by him to />. terrelli\ while those 
shown in figs. 3 and 4 of the present paper are known to be- 
long to />. terrelU by the structure of the dentition upon 
which the species was founded, and which was preserved 
along with the plates in question. 

As we consider, therefore, the large size and the strongly 
curved border of the plates which have been called "jugulars," 
we may be the more willing to see them transferred to the pos- 
terior portion of the ventral armor, where they are freer from 
limitations as to size and shape. 

4th. This rearrangement of the plates brings the "plastron" 
of Diniclithys into more striking agreement with that of Coc- 
costeus (fig. 1 in text) than did the first reconstruction by Dr. 
Newberry. To the harmonies which he pointed out,f the fol- 
lowing may be added : 

(a) The overlapping of the posterior plates by the extremi- 
ties of the anterior plates. 

(b) The overlapping of the right posterior plate by the left 
posterior plate along the median line. 

(e) The sinuous line of overlapping between the posterior 
plates in both genera. 

*>h>n<),irr;i])h. 1*1. vi. 

fOliid (i»'ol. Siirv«*y. Palooiitulogy, vol. Ii. p. 9. . ^ 
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(d) The less breadth of the posterior plates behind than in 
front. 

The foregoing facts seem to furnish a good basis for the 
rearrangement of the ventral plates of Diniehthys. It is to 
be regretted that we are not yet able to bring the ventral 
armor into positive connection with the cephalic or dorsal 
armor, or with the position of the pectoral fins. The anterior 
ventro-lateral plates have their outer margins rabbeted for a 
certain distance, along which they were probably sutured to 
some other plate not yet identified. A large number of plates 
are in the hands of collectors and museums, for the correct 
location of which no sufficient clues have yet been found. 

Concerning the structure of the bones represented in the 
plate, it may be well to explain that figures 6 and 8 represent 
the inner aspect of the respective bones, and the radiating 
lines show the direction of the grain or fibrous structure, 
which is more distinctly seen upon the inner than upon the 
outer surfaces. Fig. 8 represents a magnificent anterior lat- 
eral, the largest and most perfect, I think, which has yet been 
found. Several cross-sections of it are given to show the 
thickness and the structure of the border. In figure 8 (and 9) 
a remarkable device is seen by whicb it interlocks with figure 
•4 in such a manner as to prevent longitudinal displacement. 
A strong, transverse, tooth-like ridge stands out on number 3 
which is received into a corresponding channel in the over- 
lapping number 4. In number 7 (which corresponds to num- 
ber 4) it would seem that the tooth to be received must have 
been much weaker. This device gives one more bit of evi- 
dence as to the turbulent life which was lived by these tyrants 
of the Paleozoic seas, and of the force of the attacks against 
w^hich they were provided by their interlocking armor. 

EXPLANATION OF PLATE IX. 

Figures 1 to 4 rei>res(?nl the paired bones belonging to the ventral 
armor of a single siMJcimen of Diiiichthy» terrdli Newb., in their natural 
relative positions. 

Figs. 1 and 2. Right and left anterior ventro-lateral plates. 

Fios. 3 and 4. Right and left fK)sterior ventro-lateral plates. 

Fios. 5 and 7. The left anterior and iK)slerior ventro-lateral plates of 
another and larger individual, in their natural relations. The dotted 
lines at the anterior end of fig. 5 denote five very shallow, transverse 
channels, on the inner surface of the plate, which indicate the imping- 
ing b<»der of a median ventral plate. 
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Fig. 6. The inner surface of the major portion of fig. 7. 

Fig. 8. The inner surface of the left anterior ventro-lateral plate of a 
third individual, a, b, c, and d, cross-sections of fig. 8, at right angles 
to the margin, at the points correspondingly lettered. 

Fig. 9. The same as flg. 3, with the overlapping plates removed. 

All the bones here figured were collected b}' Mr. J. Terrell from the 
Cleveland shale in Lorain and Huron counties, Ohio. 



PRELIMINARY NOTICE OF A NEW SPECIES OF 
TEMNOCYON AND A NEW GENUS FROM THE 
JOHN DAY MIOCENE OF OREGON. 

By John Eyerman, F. Z. S., F. G. S. A.. Easton, Pa. 

The collection made by the Princeton Scientific Expedi- 
tion of 1889 in the John Day '^bad lands" of Oregon contains, 
among many other interesting forms of Carnivora, an unusu- 
ally large form of Temnocyon, quite distinct from those de- 
scribed by Prof. Cope in his Tertiary Vertebrata, Almost 
the entire skeleton is preserved. I am under many obliga- 
tions to Dr. Scott for the free use of material from his mag- 
nificent collection, and still greater for very many valuable 
suggestions. 

Temnocyon, Cope. 

Talon of inferior sectorial trenchant ; inferior molar 2 with 
trenchant crown and with wo internal cit^ps. 

2\ altigenis, the type of this genus, is described by Cope in 
his Tertiary Vertebrata (vol. iii, book i, p. 903). 

TEMNOCYON FEROX, sp. nov. 
Larger than the type species; cranium unusually well de- 
veloped, being longer than in the type ; palate curved and of 
less diameter than that of T. altigenis; small antero-posterior 
development of the true molars. Superior premolars equal in 
antero-posterior diameter to and greater in transverse diam- 
eter than in the type. Unusual development of cingulum on 
superior molar 1, and the position of superior molar 2 with 
reference to molar 1. In the inferior dentition, the weak de- 
velopment of premolar 4 in hight, and in the antero-posterior 
diameter as compared with the transverse. The small size of 
the metaccmid of molar 1, and the regular contour of its 
crown. 
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HYPOTEMNODON, gen. nov. 

Talon of inferior sectorial trenchant; internal cingulum 
greater and more pronounced than in Temnocyon. Inferior 
molar 2 tubercular, with internal cusps equalling in size those 
of the external side. 

H. coRYPH^us Cope {Temnocyon coryphoius Cope). From 
the above it seems necessary to remove Cope's species, T. 
coryphoius {Tert, Vert.^ vol. iii, book i, pp. 906-912) from the 
genus Temnocyon and to erect a new genus to w^hich is given 
the name Hypotemnodon, The specimen under considera- 
tion is the left ramus, collected by Dr. J. L. Wortman in the 
John Day "bad lands" and described by Prof. Cope in his 
Tertiary Vertehrata under the genus Temnocyon. 

The above new species and new genus will be described 
more fully in a memoir now in course of preparation. 



EDITORIAL COMMENT. 



THE ORIGIN OF SPHEROIDAL BASALT. 

T'he eruptive rocks of Point Bonita, F. Leslie Ransome. 
(Bulletin of the Department of Geology, University of Cal., 
vol. 1, pp. 71-114, Dec, 1898.) 

The author presents a map of the region, which is the pe- 
ninsula and point which' on the north, shut in a part of San 
Francisco bay and terminate on the north side of the *'golden 
gate." The most of this area consists of the San Fran- 
cisco sandstone, but along the western edge the country rises 
abruptly from the Pacific ocean, this elevation consisting of 
a ridge of basic eruptive rocks. These are terminated toward 
the east by a supposed fault which runs north and south but 
a short distance east of the ridge of eruptive rock. The ridge 
descends toward the north, ceasing at about four-fifths of a 
mile from the "golden gate." 

The eruptive rocks show three fades in the field, which are 
also equally evident in making a microscopic examination. 
The author enumerates spheroidal basalt, pyroclastic rock and 
diabase. In a section through these parts the diabase is 
shown as rising highest, and as intrusive through the others. 
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the pyroclaetic layer being above the spheroidal basalt. The 
diabase and the basalt, although they differ remarkably, are 
considered to be equally basic eruptive rock, the former cool- 
ing as an intrusive in older rocks and the latter as a surface 
flow. The pyroclastic stratum reposes upon an uneven sur- 
face of spheroidal basalt. It is composed of fragments of a 
light gray aphanitic amygdaloidal rock similar to that form- 
ing the spheroids below it, and ranging in size from the frac- 
tion of an inch to a foot or more in diameter, the average size 
being about three inches. "These fragments are finely com- 
minuted volcanic ejeetamenta. In general the fragments are 
more or less rounded, but sharply angular fragments are also 
abundant." 

In the spheroidal basalt are some curious and interesting 
features. The large spherules are sometimes elongated, bale- 
like masses, whose longer axes are about parallel and extend 
obliquely downward. They sometimes weather out near the 
center, leaving a shell. They are amygdaloidal porphyritie, 
with feldspar, and in some cases the same rock embraces many 
fragments of red jasper. The interstices between the spher- 
oids are filled with comminuted fragments of rock of the same 
kind, but decayed and crumbling, or with secondary products. 
In one case a block of sandstone four feet in diameter was 
seen resting partly imbedded in the volcanic rock. In thin 
section these spheroids display simply a uniform, finely crys- 
talline, or porphyritic and amygdaloidal rock, composed of 
lath -shaped feldspars and a considerable proportion of glass, 
with secondary formation of much calcite and chlorite, and 
sometimes quartz. In the large spheroids the center is less 
amygdaloidal than the rest of the rock. 

The author considers the evidence warrants the conclusion 
that the sphenoidal portion of these rocks was ejected as a 
surface flow and that the rounded spheroids are an incident of 
flowage after ejtK»tion. The pynvclastic layer he regards as of 
the nature of volcanic ash, projected from a crater which was 
prolvably at some distance to seaward. 

Note. This paj>er throws considerable light on some prob- 
louiatio features sei-n in connection with the greenstones of 
the Ari^hvan in the lake Superior region. It apjoertains to 
the spheroids and to the jaspers of the sandstones. Spheroidal 
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masses have been described by Lawson, Williams and Winch- 
ell in the oldest greenstones, and they have been referred re- 
spectively by them, to "concretionary structure," to breccia- 
tion and subsequent rubbing under "dynamic pressure," and 
to "agglomeratic accumulation" under the surface of the 
cotemporary ocean, in the near vicinity of an active volcano. 
Two of these theories require a surface origination of the 
rock, from volcanoes, and the other demands a plutonic, or 
deepseated, intrusive origin. It appears that, with the facts 
that Mr. Ransome gives, the superficial origin of such forms 
is proved, and it remains to determine whether the sea were 
present to receive the ejected material or whether it was 
evenly and rather slowly ejected upon a land surface and sub- 
sequently ^ojc^erf in such manner as to produce these forms. 
Without calling in question here the close resemblance exist- 
ing between these forms and the forms to which they are 
compared in the volcanic rocks of the Hawaiian islands, we 
desire to mention some considerations that seem to point 
toward the cotemporaneity of the "spheroidal Ibasalt" and the 
jaspers of the San Francisco sandstone, and thus also indi- 
cating oceanic conditions for the accumulation of both. 

1. The author considers that the San Francisco sandstone 
is separated into two parts, by the intervention of a bed of 
considerable thickness of jasper rock, called phthanite by 
Becker, showing that something affected the ocean in the vi- 
cinity of San Francisco bay which caused the rapid precipita- 
tion of silica, which at the same time was stained by a little 
iron. The author refers to various places, at a distance from 
San Francisco, where red jaspers also occur, saying "the rock 
[i. e., spheroidal basalt, N. H. W.] is always associated with 
the red jaspers, and with what is apparently the San Fran- 
cisco sandstone" (p. 110), admitting that this association in- 
dicates "a contemporaneous rather than a subsequent origin 
for the basalt." (p. 109.) 

2. The rock of the spheroidal basalt is found to contain, at 
least in one instance noted, blocks of sandstone four feet in 
diameter (p. 78) which shows that some force was in action 
which could rend and transport solid rock, and mingle the 
fragments with the spheroids. It may be questioned whether 
flowing lava could do it. Was the force volcanic explosion? 
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tincl was the fragment from the lower member of the San 
Francisco sandstone? 

3. The bounding surfaces are perfectly sharp and definite 
*'and entirely enclose each separate spheroid." It maj' be 
questioned whether flowage could thus entirely separate them 
from each other, for there seems to be no exception to their 
individual isolation. This rather indicates an individual his- 
tory for each mass, involving separation from some parent 
mass, transportation to its present position and consolidation 
with its neighbors under the action of some later cementing 
agency. Had flowage produced these spheroids it is impossi- 
ble that they would not somewhere show gradations into each 
other and finally into a simple lava sheet where they would be 
less and less distinct; the mass of the rock in general could 
not have so flowed everywhere in so uniform and yet so pecul- 
iar a fashion. 

4. Judging from the descriptions the spheroidal basalt is 
not essentially diflPerent from the pyroclastic layer which 

■ 

overlies it. It seems to be allowable to suppose that they had 
a common origin, viz., as volcanic ejectamenta, the coarser 
bombs appearing in great profusion at the first eruption of 
the volcano, and the finer tuifs falling later. The lack of 
stratification in these deposits characteristic of oceanic agency 
may be due to the rapidity of the accumulation and the shel- 
tered location of the volcanic area to the eastward of the vent 
where waves and currents could not readily act upon the de- 
bris, or it may be due to the fact that the debris fell upon a 
land surface instead of into the ocean, as (presumed by Mr. 
Ransome. It is hardly possible, however, that at that place 
some of these materials, whether bombs or tuflfs, should not 
have fallen into the ocean, and if the jaspers were deposited 
in the ocean on the eastern side of Point Bonita, as shown 
by their being embraced in the fragmental San Francisco 
sandstone, the tuflPs at least may have fallen into the ocean 
over a large area and mingled with, or entirely displaced, the 
usual accumulation of that sandstone. If the phenomena here 
are comparable with the features that have been described in 
the greenstones of Minnesota, jasperoidal accumulations will 
be found intimately mingled with the tuffs and also closely 



ta» 
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associated with the spheroidal basalt, being contemporaneous 
formations. 

5. There are internal features ascribed to the spheroidal 
basalt which are apparently incompatible with the supposi- 
tion that it was a surface flow of lava, (a) The spheroids are 
conspicuously porphyritic (p. 82) and the spaces between 
them are not, but are occupied by a secondary layer of im- 
pure calcite (p. 79) and chlorite. Had these forms been pro- 
duced after eruption as a lava stream there would have been 
porphyritic crystals as frequent in the material filling the 
interstices as in the spheroids, (b) There is a zonal arrange- 
ment apparent in the spheroids (p. 82), and this indicates for 
each an individual, isolated history. This zonal arrangement 
began to be formed before the consolidation of the mass, 
since it caused a zonal distribution of the amygdaloidal struc- 
ture, (c) Each splieroid seems therefore to have been inde- 
pendently under influences which not alone would produce 
amygdaloidal structure, but which operated on the surface of 
each in such a way as to distribute the amygdaloidal cavities 
most numerously about the periphery. When one considers 
the layering of igneous rocks due to successive eruption, and 
the succession of amygdaloidal beds between non-amygdaloi- 
dal and the fortuitous scattering of amygdules over the ex- 
posed surfaces of smaller lava layers, it is apparent that this 
zonal arrangement of amygdaloidal structure may have been 
formed by the contemporaneous exposure of each spheroid 
throughout its entire surface to a common cooling action. It 
seems very questionable whether such exposure could have 
been experienced when they were embraced in a common lava 
stream having a thickness perhaps of fifty to a hundred feet. 

6. The general structural relations will allow the following 
successive steps in this history if the fault plane, which is 
assumed by the author rather than demonstrated, be dis- 
carded. (1) Deposition of the San Francisco sandstone, lower 
portion. (2) Eruption from a volcanic vent in the near vicin- 
ity, forming volcanic bombs, pyroclastic matter and finally 
molten lava streams. (8) The eifect of this eruption was to 
substitute locally volcanic and chemical strata for strata 
formed by erosion. This area and this epoch of eruption may 
have been extensive. (4) Subsidence of the area affected be- 
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neath the sea and the deposition of the upper part of the San 
Francisco sandstone, thus bringing the upper member into con- 
tact with the diabase near the golden gate. n. h. w. 



March Weather on the Greenland Ice-sheet. 

Lieut. Peary started on the 6th of last March from his win- 
ter station on Bowdoin bay, near latitude 78°, with the plan 
of traveling northeast over the Greenland ice-sheet a distance 
of about 650 miles to Independence bay, the limit of his pre- 
vious expedition, on the northeastern coast at latitude 82 . 
The party comprised 8 men, 12 sledges, vind 90 dogs. Upon 
reaching Independence bay, which Peary hoped to do early in 
April, the party was to be divided for exploration both north- 
ward and southward. The time of his setting out, however,, 
was much too early, being at the very beginning of the cir- 
cumpolar half year of constant daylight. After a journey of 
two weeks on the ice-sheet, reaching an altitude of about 
5,000 feet, the party experienced, on March 20th to the 23d, 
an "equinoctial storm" of blinding snow, fierce wind, and very 
low temperature, probably unequalled in the experience of any 
former Arctic expedition. The self-recording anemometer 
showed that the wind during thirty-four hours had an aver- 
age velocity of 48 miles an hour; and the thermograph showed 
an average temperature of 50° F. below zero. Exceedingly 
cold weather and other very severe storms followed, the tem- 
perature being mostly 40° to 50° below zero, with almost con- 
tinual wind. Some of the men had their feet and hands frozen ; 
the dogs, enduring in the snow outside the tents the full 
hardships of the storms, were in a few instances frozen ta 
death, and the others were attacked by a fatal disease ; and 
some of the sledges were broken in being drawn over the 
sharply ridged snow drifts. The party was soon diminished 
to half its original number by the return of frost-bitten and 
sick men, until the expedition, after having advanced in total 
about 125 miles, was reluctantly abandoned by Peary on April 
10th, that he might save a sufficient reserve of his provisions, 
sledges, and dogs, for another attempt next year. The sum- 
mer was spent in explorations of the Greenland coast, glaciers, 
and border of the ice-sheet, in the neighborhood of the winter 
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station, and south to Melville bay. The intrepid Peary re- 
mains in Greenland with two comrades, intending again to 
attempt the sarme journey across the ice-sheet during the sum- 
mer of 1895, with the hope of having considerable time for 
exploration on the eastern and northern coast. The severe 
w^eather found in the early spring indicates that travel on 
either the ice-sheet of Greenland or that of the Antarctic 
continent, where a distance of 850 miles lies between the most 
southern indentation of the shore line and the pole, will be 
practicable only during a few months in the middle and later 
part of the circumpolar summers. w. u. 



National Representation in the International Congress 

OF Geologists. 

On this subject, in connection with the questions proposed 
by Mr. Frazer at the Zurich session (American Geologist for 

October, page 267), he spoke as follows: 

Jf. le Primlent: La proposition que je viensde lire n'est presentee qu' 
acette avant-derni^re stance pour pliisieurs raisons. D'abord comme 
tous ceux qui connaissent les iravaux du Vice-President actuel qui rei> 
r^sente les Etats Unis a ce congr^s, je ne saurais que f^licitor ce der- 
nier du choix admirable que Ton a fait de sa personne pour ce poste 
d'honneur. M. Ward m^rite bien la distinction qui lui a et6 decern6e. 

Ensuite il in*aurait 6t6 difficile de m'opposer a I'acte du conseil dans 
sa premiere stance oil j'6tai8 le seul membre present accr^dit^ aux 
Etats Unis sans courirle danger d^citre mal compris. La question est 
beaucoup plus grave que ne le serait simplementle choik d'une i)ersonne 
quelconque pour servir comme offlcier de ce congr^s. Pour la bien 
saisir, il imports de s^^lever au dessus du niveau des ambitions et des 
preferences personelles, et pour micux y reussir, je suis satisfait de la 
voir.laissee aux mains du bureau afin qu'll puisse la resoudre k loisir et 
quand il lui conviendra, pourvu que sa decision soitdonnee assezk temps 
pour la constitution du prochain conseil. 

De cette mani^re la question perd tout lien avec la session actuelle, et 
ne concerne qu* exclusivement le bien du congr6s dans Tavenir. 

M. le President, la raison d'etre du congr^s geologique, c'est la neces- 
site d'un tribunal scientiflque international assez eieve \KmT ne pas etre 
influence x>ar les conflits d'opinion et par les pr6jug6squi sont insepa- 
rables des organisations nationales. 

II n'y a pas de classe privil6giee dans la science, et ceux qui sont 
charges de certaines fonctioiis et de certains travaux par un gouverne- 
ment ne sauraient pr^tendre a un privilege queconque. 

En dehors des societes savantes et corps relevant du gouvernement, il 
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existe dans chaque pays un grand nombred'hommes qui se sont devours 
k la science iiniquemenl ix)ur elle-meme. 

IV ceiix la viennenl soiivent les i)liisprecieusesdecouvertes, et. ce qui 
est encore plus imi)ortant, ces jreoloofues inde])endants fournissent le 
seul contr6le dans leur ]>ays des conclusions pos6es par les g^ologues of- 
flciels, et ce contr6le s'est souvent montre de la plus grande utilit6 
pour le proirr^s de la science. 

C'est pourquoi, si 1' on accepte sans protestation le principe qu'une 
lettre du chef d'un bureau gouvernemental, present6e parun de ses em- 
ploy<$s au congres international constitue un titre de membra supirieur 
en quelque sortc k celui que cr6ent les travaux et les services des partic- 
uliers: si Ton declare la representation, dans le congr^s, d'un bureau 
qui iK)urrait avoir int^ret h> modeler k sa guise les arrets du congr6sen 
vue d'un but tout particulier, comme 6tant plus importante que celle 
des nombreux savants sans afflliation aucune: si, enfln, deux ou trois de 
ces employes, h, Tinsu du chef de I'Etat, ou meme du ministredont ils 
reinvent, peuvent decider entre eux et sans consultor leurs confreres du 
mepne pays, quelle doit etre la jiersonue qui doit representer le dit pays, 
je pretends formellement, si tout cela est i)ermis, que le congr^s loin 
d'offrir un asile k la v6rite scienlifique pure, risque de devenir un in- 
strument pour consolider le pouvoir ou les doctrihes de ces chefs de bu- 
reaux, et iKMir supprimer du meme coup la libert6 desgdologues inde- 
pendants. 

L'existence du congr^s a eu toujours une influence enti^rement salu- 
taire sur les services nationaux, dont les chefs ont 6t6 forces de respecter 
en lui le tribunal le plus 6lev6 dans leur science. II serait regrettable 
de ne pas laisser le congr^s kce r6le utile celui de gardien pour tous de 
la liberte scientifique absolue, c'est k dire en dehors de toute doctrine 
otticielle et de toute pression administrative. 



Mountain Systems of Asia and Europe. 

Prof. Eduard Suess, of Vienna, has supplied a short ab- 
stract of his address before the International Congress of 
Geologists, as noted in our last number (page 263), of which 
the following is a translation : 

The plicated mountains (falten Gebirge) of Asia are so arranged that 
they aiipear prominently in large curved masses (BogenstUcken) toward 
the south, and these marginal curves (Randbogen) also embrace Europe 
so that they reach from New Guinea to Gibraltar and to the Wadi Draa. 
The eastern curves of Asia, from Kamtschatka down to beyond the 
Philippines, are the similarly backward bent ends of the inner Asiatic 
chains, and are located behind the southern marginal curves. The 
whole of Asia, with the exception of the Indian {KMiinsula, shows such 
a structure, x)roduced in northern China, and to beyond lake Baikal, by 
Very ancient, partly pre-Cambrian movements, but in other parts, for 
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instance, in the Thian-Shan, and along the marginal curve, for example, 
on the south flank of the Himalaya, by recent plication. The impression 
remains that, since pre-(Jambrian time, the movements of Asia have had 
the same character, namely, that of flow, esi)ecially toward the south, 
but also toward the southwest, west, southeast and east, which reminds 
one of the flattening of the poles. 

In Europe it is difl^erent. The oldest movements are represented by 
the pre-Devonian, Scottish and Scandinavian "floor" (Schuppe); there 
follows toward the south and east the Carboniferous and Permian floor- 
rim(Schupi)enrand) with many later folds, and then the Miocene floor-rim 
of the Alps. The movements are also from a very ancient period in the 
same direction; but they are contrary to those of Asia, and have the 
character of confluence toward the north and especially toward the 
northwest. Here also recent movements (namely, the Alj)s) occur near 
the outside. 

The similarity of the Asiatic movements in taking a general south- 
erly direction, and of the Euroijean movements in being prevailingly 
northwestward, with their continuance in these directions during long 
geologic ages, indicates that these movements have been due to original 
heterogeneity of the earth's mass. 

What we call defarniation of the earth should be named conformation, 
namely, the gradual approach to a condition of equilibrium of weight 
as well as of form, which is as yet not fully reached. 



REVIEW OF RECENT GEOLOGICAL 

LITERATURE. 



The Mesazoie Eehinodermata of the United States. By W. B. C'lakk. 
(U. S. Geol. Survey, Bulletin 97, pp. 207, with 50 plates, 1893. Price, 
20 cents.) Si.\ty-one si>ecies are described here as the entire known 
Mesozoic fauna of this class in the United States. Fifty -one had been 
before described in many scattered publications, and ten appear for the 
first time. They include 5 crinoids, 4 asteroids, and r»2 echinoids. All 
are well figured, and a full bibliography is given, making the work ex- 
ceedingly convenient and valuable for paleontologists both at home and 
abroad. The author thinks that many South American echinoderms, 
though described under different names, are identical with the North 
American species; but he doubts that any EuropCMin Mesozoic species 
are truly identical, and regards only a few as very closely allied. In 
this opinion he differs from Dr. J. W. (iregory, of the British Museum, 
who, reviewing the echinoid faunas of North and South America and 
the West Indies, and comparing them with thecorresiK)nding EuroiK'an 
faunas (Bulletin, Geol. Soc. Am., vol. iii, for 1891, pp. 101-108), consid- 
ers these two faunas on opiwsite sides of the Atlantic to have been. 
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almost identical during the Urgoniun and Aptian epochs of early Cre- 
taceous time. Ck^ntinuing into the Tertiary era, Dr. Gregory finds that 
the two faunas became widely and increasingly divergent,* until in the 
Miocene and Pliocene ixiriodsintermigrations took place; and he regards 
these relations in the evolution of the echinoids of the two continents 
as incompatible with the theory of the permanence of the Atlantic 
ocean basin. But even without much ehange of the deep ocean, sulfi- 
cient room for the early Cretaceous and later Tertiary migrations prob- 
ably existed along the shores of the FftrOe islands, Iceland and Green- 
land, during uplifts of these far northern regions and of the compara- 
tively shallow intervening portions of the seabed, by which the streams 
were enabled to cut the deep fjords. The culmination of the later 
uplift appears to have brought the cold climate and ice accumulation 
of the Glacial period, which was ended by the subsidence of these 
regions, partly drowning the fjords, and widely separating the islands 
that during late Tertiar}' and early Quaternary time probably almost 
united the northern parts of the continents. w. u. 

Inttect Fauna of the Rhode Island Coal Field. By S. H. Scudder. (U. 
S. Geo). Survey, Bulletin 101, pp. 27, with two plates, 1893. Price, 5 
cents.) Fifteen species of insects, mostly cockroaches, are here described 
from the Rhode Island coal measures. All the si>ecies, and two of the 
six genera, are new. The earliest discovery of any of these fossils whs 
by Rev. Edgar F. Clark. It is hoi)ed that this publication will stimu- 
late additional search in these strata and result in more extended discov- 
eries. The two new genera are quite unlike any others in this country, 
but an* rather allied to some that occur in the richly fossiliferous beds 
of Carboniferous age at Com men try, in France. w. u. 

A Catalogne and Bibliography of Xorth American Metfuzoic Inrertebrata . 
ByC. B. Boyle. (U. 8. Geol. Survey, liulletin 10*2, pp.315, 1803. Price, 
25 ct'nts.) The first part of this work, filling 13 pages, is a list of authors, 
wiih titles, notes of th«' number of paj^esand plates under each and datr 
of publication. Part II, filling th«» remainder of the volume, gives an al- 
phabetic list of "all th«* names that havo been applied to the genera and 
siM'ci<'s of invertebrates obtained from North American rocks and re- 
ferred by any author to the Mesozoic." with the place and date of their 
publication, the author, and the formation and locality or district 
where the fossils were obtaint'd. w. u. 

lliMtorituil Skiich of the Diitcorery of Mineral Deponitn in the Lake Superior 
Ucjioh. By HoHAiE V. Wix( uell. (Pages 4(): from the St»cond Annual 
Ke|H>rt of the Lake SuiM^rior Mining Institute. 1804.) The progress of 
the disfoviTv of the valuable copiMT and iron deiK>sits of northern Mioh- 
iiraii. \Vis(Muisin, and Minn»»s<»la. is h^re eonoisejy reviewed from the 
time of ihe earlx .Tesuit mis^iolla^ies to the latest development, within 
the past four vrars. «>f the surpri^inirly rich Mesahi iron range. The 
explorations of lK>u':la.ss Hiaiirlnt>n. C. T. .lacUson. Foster and Whitney. 
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-Charltjs Whiltlesoy. I. A. Lapham, and later geolojrists, arc shown to 
have given very important guidance toward the establishment of the 
present great mining industries of that region. A iwrtion of this sub- 
ject was presented to the readers of the Am. Geologist by Mr. Winchell 
in the last March number. The present memoir includes, in an app(?n- 
di.x of eight pages, a useful bibliography of the history of mining on 
lake Superior. w. u. 

Alaska: itn Physical Geography. By Israel C. Russell. (Scottish Geo- 
graphical Magazine, vol. x, pp. 393-413, with map; August, 181)4.) 
Within the compass of twenty pages. Prof. Russell gives a bird's-eye 
view, as we may call it, of this e.xtensive country, in which he explored 
the course of the Yukon river in 1881), and the district of Mt. St. Elias 
and the very instructive Malaspina glacier or ice-sheet during the sum- 
mers of 1890 and 1891. The river systems, mountain ranges, volcanoes 
and hot springs, tundras, islands and ocean currents, glaciers, subsoil 
ice, the forests, the fauna, and the Eskimo and Indian tribes, are themes 
of successive portions of this essay. The finely colored map, on a scale 
of about 175 miles to an inch, shows the approximate area of forests, 
mostly below the altitude of 1,000 feet; of the tundras below the same 
1,000 feet level; of the barren uplands; and of known glaciers, which 
occur along the southern coastal mountain ranges for a distance of 1,400 
miles, from Sitka northwest to St. Elias, west to the Kenai i)eninsula. 
and southwest to Unimak island. 

Describing the mountains, Prof. Russ<?ll writes: "The vastcordilleran 
system which follows the west coast of both South and North America 
traverses southern Alaska, and, bending westward, follows the coast to 
the end of the Alaskan iMMiinsulu. The partially submerged continua- 
tion of the same system forms the Aleutian islands, more than a ihou- 
.sand miles in length. The culminating ix>ints of this great system in 
North America are two rival p<'aks, Mt. Logan, 19,.")(K) feet high, [*] and 

Mt. St. Elias, 18,010 feet high In the neighbourh(X)d of Mt. St. 

Elias the ranges are monoclinal, and agree in general structure with the 
Great Basin system more closely than with any other mountain tyi)e 
now known. In common with all lofty mountains, St. Elias is young. 
The foot-hills near the ocean have Ixmmi elevated at least .l.OCX) feet dur- 
ing the existence of species of marine molluscs now living in the adja- 
cent waters, and it is probable that the main uplift received an imiK)rl- 
ant increment at the time the foot-hills were raised above the sea. Since 
the mountains were uplifted, ordinary stream erosion seems to have had 
but little to do with their sculpturing: glaciers took ix>ssession of the 
depressions as soon as they were raised above the ocean, and the subse- 
quent mollifications of their forms have been largely due to ice-aciion." 

w. i*. 

Paleontology of Missouri, Part T. By Cuaklks Rollin KBV^>*, Stat<' 
Geologist. (Missouri Geol(*gical Survey, vol. iv, 340 pp., 33 plates, 1 map. 



[♦The discovery and naming of Mt. Lojran. with the determination of its altitude as the 
hig^hest on this continent, w^ere uoted iu the .\m. Geologist for last .April, p. 292.— Eds. J 
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Jefferson City, 1894.) The first installment of the report on the fossils 
of Missouri is a thick volume of some 350 pages, bedsides 30 plates and a 
large geological map of the state. The work shows a marked, as well 
as happy, departure from most official reports on the subject. Instead 
of devoting all energies towards multiplying species and giving long^ 
detailed descriptions of the fossils, Dr. Keyes has attempted, and very 
successfully, too, to make it the foundation of a broad stratigraphic 
study of the entire Mississippi basin and a guide to the future develop- 
ment of mineral wealth, thereby giving the rejwrt an economic twist. 
The work is fourfold in its character. Briefly, it comprises: (1) An 
index to the fossils of the state, through means of which the forms now 
known to occur within the limits of the region under consideration may 
be recognized readih' without recourse to great libraries; (2) a bibliog- 
raphy of Missouri paleontology, bringing together all that has been 
written on the subject, now so widely scattered and practically inacces- 
sible; (3) a summary of what has been done up to the present time in 
this branch of science, in so far as it {x^rtains to the state of Missouri; 
and (4) an introduction to more comprehensive faunal studies, tending 
toward a solution of stratigraphical problems at present more or les.s 
obscure. 

The general plan of treatment of the different species enumerated 
has been to give under each a more or less complete bibliography, by 
reference to which additional information or good illustrations of the 
forms not here figured may be found. In the diagnoses it has been the 
aim to give a rather full description of some leading representative of 
each genus, accompanied by a suitable figure; and to make the sketches 
of the other members of the group brief and in a great measure com- 
parative. Hy this manner of dealing with the subject it is thought that 
the characterizations of all the sj>ecies would be sulticiently ample for 
intelligent comprehension and for the particular uses to which the work 
will be put. At the same time, the bulk of the report was reduced very 
greatly — to one-fourth, at least, of what it would otherwise have been. 
The horizon and some of the leading localities of each species are also 
given. The matter of localization has had to be rather general, allusion 
being made to the nearest ix)stoftice usually, or in a few instances, as 
when the fossil is common and the distribution wide, merely to the 
county. With the grealcir portion of the material the exact bed, with 
reference to a particular section, has not been made known. 

It is astonishing what a vast array of fossils is represented in Mis- 
souri, and this state must certainly be one of the most favored provinces 
in all the great Mississippi basin for the study of ancient forms of life. 
The wide range of gi'ological formations i)resent, from the Cambrian to 
the top of the Paleo/()ic, maki^s the record exceptionally complete, prob- 
ably nowhere surpassed in any slate of the great interior basin. 

Something of the vastn«'ss of the present undertaking may be inferred 
when it is learn«'(l that in tln' two volumes on tlu; subject — the second, 
it is un(lorst(M)d, will be issued in the course of a few weeks — there is 
condensed mat'Tial which if it were written up after the manner of the 
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Illinois reports, for example, would probably exceed in size the nine 
large volumes of that state. 

On account of their varying value for classiflcatory purposes, the 
treatment of the different zoological groups has not been the same. In 
order to carry out the main intent of the work, and still have it included 
within the limits originally planned, it has been necessary to condense 
greatly the consideration of manj- of the sections. The most character- 
istic forms of the various geological horizons, and the 8i)ecies which are 
little known, have been considered more in detail than other forms 
equally interesting and jx^rhaps even more important. Certain large 
groups have consequently been very briefly alluded to. Such are the 
polyzoans, vertebrates, and various sections of lower taxonomic rank. 

Accompanying the paleontological iX)rtion of the report is an intro- 
duction of nearly 100 pag»'s, on the general stratigraphy of the state, 
which contains much new information. 

The illustrations are largely zinc etchings, and for their kind could 
scarceh' be excelled. They are works of art, iM?rfectly clear in every 
detail, and entirely free from that "muddiness" which is almost always 
apparent in work of this kind. The drawings were chiefly the work of 
Dr. McConnel, of Washington, D. C, of M. Westergren, who for thirty 
years was draughtsman in the National Museum of Sweden, and of the 
author. ii. f. b. 

The L<mer Silurian Ostracodaof Minnenota. \\y E. O. Uliiich. (Chap- 
ter VII of vol. III. Final Report, Geological and Natural History Survey 
of Minnesota, July, 1804, pp. ($20-693, pis. xliii-xlvi.) The crustacean 
order Ostracoda attracts but few paleontologists, although their remains 
appear to be as abundant as the trilobites. This lack of interest is prob- 
ably due to the usually small size of the carapace of these animals, 
though some Silurian and Cambrian s^wcieshave a length of nearly two 
inches. Geologically younger specimens never attain anything like this 
size. Miller in his **North American Geology and Paleontology, 1889,*' 
catalogues one hundred and twenty-seven species in eleven genera. In 
1800 Mr. Ulrich described or identified ninety-eight additional species 
and twenty -one genera. In the jm'sent work fifty-four species and seven 
genera more are added, making in all about two hundred and eighty- 
flve American species of Paleozoic ostracods distributed in forty genera^ 
a growth since 1800 doubling the kiiown species and nearly quadrupling 
the genera. Collectors will do well to give attention to washing shale 
and other soft friable strata and thereby obtain many forms of Ostra- 
coda, Bryozoa, and the younger stages of Brachiopoda, Mollusca, Crusta- 
cea, etc. 

In this chapter are described sixty-eight species, of which fifty-four 
are new. These are groupinl under twenty-two genera, of which Leper- 
diteila, PrimUieUa^ Dicranella^ DilobeUa, CeratopMift^ MacronoielUi and 
Krau»elUi are new, 

**In the Lower Silurian de|x>sits Ostracoda occur in such great num- 
bers and variety, that it is doubtful if the representation of the order at 
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any subs*»qurnt timo excoodod them in these res|^cts. The predomi- 
nant types, [A-perditiida; and Beyrichiidie, moreover, aft«r holding their 
own perhaps through the Upp<?r Silurian, were greatly reduced during 
I)«*V()nian and Carboniferous times and are now totally extinct. Some 
recent families and genera, on the other hand, are si>aringly represented, 
but, taken as a whole, the Silurian Ostracoda fauna is decidedly pe- 
culiar. 

"TheOstracoda are everywhere poorly represented in the Triassic and 
Jurassic. Hut in the Cretaceous and Tertiary strata of Europe certain 
genera, Cythere esiM*cially, develop an astounding variety and wealth of 
species. The forms are all small, and this may in part account for the 
fact that so few have been discovered in American deposits of these 
ages." c. 8. 

Elem4*ntM d^ PaUoniologie. Par Felix Bernard; se^ionde partie (pp. 520- 
1,1(58) arec 251 figuretf dans le texte. Paris. Bailli6re et flls, 1895. The 
reader is referred to vol. xi, p. 410, American Geologist, for a notice of 
the first part of this work. With this part the volume is closed. Al- 
though it is esix'cially addressed to French scientists, in whose litera- 
ture it certainly must constitute a valuable contribution to the philos- 
ophy of paleontology, it will be closely scanned by many in other 
countries who may be seeking for a concise presentation of the evolu- 
tionary stei)s and the structural relations through which life \\\yo\\ the 
globe has passed to its present stages. The author's chief aim is to 
exem])lify the relations of paleontology to the biological sciences, rather 
than to set forth the sfx^cial characters of numerous species or genera, 
lie dwells, therefore, on the morphology and the internal structures and 
on the embryological development of fossil forms. The march of life, 
therefore, as presented is a grand panorama of evolution. The work 
covers both animal and vegetable paleontology. It is spt^cially full in 
the discussion of the mammifers and reptiles, and many American dis- 
coveries in the develoi)ment of these classes, are credited to Cope and 
Marsh. With this exc(»ption recent American paleontological work is 
not so fully recognized. N. H. w. 

Principes et MModes d'Hude de Correbitvfn au may en des PUintes Fosnlen. 
By Lester F. Ward. Congr^s G^ologique International, Compte Rendu 
de la 5m«? Session, Washington, 1891 (published 1893), pp. 77-109. This 
I)aper admits fully the view projK)unded by Huxley that the successive 
Horas of different regions should be regarded as homotaxial rather than 
contemporaneous, that is to say, their contemiK)raneity should be meas- 
ured rather by their general asi)ect than by strict identity of species. 
Following this i)rinciple. Prof. Ward lays down, as rules of practice in 
palinobotany, (1) that any striking deviation from homotaxis implies a 
wide dilferenci* of date, quoting the discovt-ry of a few Carboniferous 
fossils in strata from the High Alps sui)iK)sed by de Beaumont, in 1828, 
to be of Mesozoic ag«', as abs(»lutely conclusive; and (2) that stronger ev- 
idence is needed when the ditfcrence of age is much less, as in the case 
of the Gay Head strata, pronounced by Shaler to be of Tertiary date, 
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but now proved by David White, on the evidence of a large collection of 
plants, to be Middle Cretaceous. 

Prof. Ward next discusses the influence of geographical distance in 
lessening the identity of species in floras while the general a8i>ect of re- 
semblance continues. Contemporaneity of date may be inferred from 
identity of species, especially in the more recent and not geographically 
remote strata; 3'et as we recede to a greater distance the forms are (.'x- 
tinct and their exact relationship isdifficultof determination, especially 
among the cryptogams. Hence more stress must be laid on close alli- 
ance than on identity, because the latter is frequently a matter of 
opinion of the palfeontologist. The essay is a valuable contribution to 
exactness in this department of geology. e. w. c. 

Fosnl Plants as an aid to Geology. By F. H. Knowlton. Journal of 
Geology, vol. ii, pp. 365-382; May-June, 1894. Prof. Knowlton takes up 
the same points as the foregoing paper and quotes largely from it regard- 
ing the use of plant fossils in the widest sense. As to their value in a 
more restricted area, he cites the remarkable case of the Dakota group 
which has yielded 460 species of plants, with only ten invertebrate and 
no vertebrate fossils. Of the plants 394 species are peculiar to that hor- 
izon, and many of these are so characteristic as to settle any question 
of the age of other beds in which they occur. As an instance of this, 
the author quotes the mistaken reference of a so-called specimen of 
StercuUa drakeii' from the Big Tucumcari beds of New Mexico as the 
only known dicotyledon from the Trinity sands of the Cbmanche series. 
It is, he says, Stereulia snomi of the Dakota group and at once deter- 
mines the age of the stratum in which it is found. Several other in- 
stances are given of the importance of plants in determining the age of 
Cretaceous strata in the west, such as the C^)lorado and Middle Park or 
Denver beds, the Livingston* beds, and the Great Falls beds in Montana. 
Economically, Prof. Knowlton shows the value of paleobotany in quot- 
ing the case in which Zeiller predicted the discovery of a bed of coal in 
France on palseobotanical grounds. A shaft was sunk, and at the depth 
of nearlj' 2,400 feet coal was found, having a thickness of about fifteen 
feet. 

In writing of fossil plants as a test of climate, the author says, "the 
absence of rings of growth in the Carboniferous conifers shows, as long 
ago pointed out by Witham, that the seasons, if such thr'y could have 
been called, were either absent or not abrupt." With this view it is 
not quite easy to coincide, because, not to discuss h«*re the somewhat 
doubtful case of conifers, there were undoubtedly other Carboniferous 
plants whose remains exhibit distinct rings of growth. 

In conclusion the author justly remonstrates against the Ux) frequent 
practice of exx)ectingthe paheobotanist to determine mere fragments of 
plants uncritically collected and ill preserved. As well might a botan- 
ist be called on to name scraps of living plants badly dried and sundered 
from each other. In both cases the task is often impossible or the re- 
sult is useless. e. w. c. 

Tlie Post'PHoeene Diastrophism of the Coast qf sout/iern California. By 
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Andrew O. Lawsox. University of California, Bulletin of the Depart- 
ment of Geology, vol. i, pp. 115-lCO. with two plates and a st^ction; Dec, 
1893. The term diaMrophism, proposed by Powell for the collective 
processess of deformation of the earth's crust, includes orogeny (moun- 
tain-making) and epeirogeny (continent-makinjf). The last of these 
terms, as proposed and defined by Gilbert, embraces the uplifts and 
subsidences of large areas producin/^ continents and plateaus, ocean 
beds and continental basins. Both these classes of orogenic and epei- 
rogenic earth-movements have produced important chan|i^*8 on the 
Californian coast since the beginning of the Quaternary' era. 

Marine wave-cut terraces of post-Pliocene age are described by Dr. 
Lawson in this paper at numerous places along the distance of 450 miles 
fn>m San Francisco southward to San Diego, near the Mexican bound- 
ary. They show an epeirogenic uplift of these parts of the coast (and 
the author thinks the upward movement to have been continuous for 
all this distance), during post-Pliocene time, to an extent of from 800 to 
1,500 feet. In the vicinity of San Diego the successive terraces marking 
stages in the emergence of the land are approximately 800 feet, 700,000, 
520, JWO, and 100 feet above the sea. Pleistocene marine fossils have 
been collected there by Dall at the altitude of 000 feet and twelve miles 
distant fr<»m the sea. At San Pedro hill, a projecting point of the 
coast al>out 100 miles northwest of San Diego, the appproximate alti- 
tudes of the old shore lines are 1,240, 1,040, 900, 860, 700. 550, 400, 300, 
\ 240, 160, and 120 feet. The terrace at 1.240 feet has abuudant water- 
worn gravel; and the limestone of this shore, as of several others lower, 
displays plentiful borings made by lithodomous mollusks. On San Cle- 
m«'nte island, about 75 miles west of San Diego, twenty-two terraces 
were noted, the highest being 1,50C» feet at)ove the sea. Santa Catalina 
island, however, lying midway between San Clemenle and the San 
Pedro headland, shows no such elevated strand lines and ai»pears even 
to have bi»en sinking while the areas south and north of it were rising. 
Probably other islands of this group also stixxl higher than now and 
even had connection with similarly higher adjacent portions of the 
mainland during late Tertiary and early Quaternary time, as Le Conte 
Concludes for Santa Rosa from the occurrence of elephant bones on 
that island and for Santa Cruz from iwculiarilies of its flora. The.se is- 
lands lie opix)site to Santa Barbara and are about 100 miles northwest 
of those examined by Dr. Lawson. whose opinion that all the coast 
shared in the Pleistocene uplift needs then^fore to be tested by further 
exploration, esix*cially through Santa Barbara county. 

At Carmelo bay. 300 miles northwest of San Clemente and Santa Cat- 
alina, and about 80 miles stuith of San Francisco, abundant evidences 
of iH»st-Pliocene submergence and re-elevation art* again found up to the 
hight of 800 feet, as noted by Dr. Lawson in pages 4G-,i7 of the same 
volume. Si>me 30 miles farther north, in the vicinity of the town of 
Santa Cruz and westward along the north coast of the bay of Monterey, 
nine terraces were obstTved. the highest being at 1.20t) feel. 

liesides the «'iH'in»genic movements >\hich are thus ascertained, a re- 
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markable Quaternary orogenic disturbance has uplifted and steepl}' 
tilted the thick Merced series of richly fossiliforous Pliocene sandstone 
strata on the peninsula of San Francisco^ a few miles south of the Gk)lden 
Gate. The center and cause of the disturbed area is the Montara moun- 
tain, an upthrust portion of the granite floor on which the Mesozoic and 
Pliocene beds had been deposited. The latest and chief uplift of Mon- 
tara mountain took place at the end of the Pliocene and during Pleisto- 
cene time, which also, according to Turner, included the similar up- 
thrust of Mount Diablo, about %5 miles east- northeast of San Francisco; 
and on the other side of the great valley of California, according to Le 
Coute, Dillcr, Becker and others, the extensive faulting and tilting 
which produced the present high Sierra Nevada range belonged to the 
same period. Dr. Lawson thinks that a part of the area of the Merced 
series had sunk to the vertical extent of more than a mile, the measured 
thickness of the series, during its deposition. Its basal beds now out- 
crop at the altitude of 700 feet above the sea, indicating an equall}' 
great re-elevation. But if this series comprised the outwardly dipping 
beds of an advancing delta brought by the Pliocene representatives of 
the Sacramento and San Joaquin rivers, as Shalcr has suggested for the 
similarly extensive section of inclined strata at Gay Head, Martha*s 
Vineyard, the required subsidence and ensuing upward movement would 
be reduced to moderate amounts. 

The time of the depression of large portions of the coast and some of 
the islands southward to San Diego is referred by the author to the Pli- 
ocene period, and that of their uplift to the Pleistocene, the division 
between the Tertiary and Quaternary eras being marked by a general 
reversal in the epeirogenic movements of this coastal region. The up- 
ward movement seems to have been closely related to the much greater 
uplift occurring farther north, which extended from the Pacific to the 
Arctic and Atlantic coasts and at its culmination caused the accumula- 
tion of the North American ice-sheet. The Pliocene depression near 
the Golden Gate permitting the deposition of the Merced series seems 
to have been contemporaneous with a somewhat greater elevation than 
now back from the coast, since the rivers would need more than their 
present slopes for transportation of the sands forming the Merced strata. 
It is further evident that the Pleistocene upheaval at its culmination 
raised the coast on the latitude of San Francisco at least 414 feet above 
its present hight, as shown \>y the depth of the channel at the narrow- 
est part of the Golden Gate, and by the eroded lower portion of the trib- 
utary valley now occupied by the San Francisco and San Pablo bays. A 
much greater vertical extent of this uplift, however, seems to have 
been attained and held during a time sufficient for the erosion of the 
deeply submerged valleys on this continental slope, which have been 
made known by Davidson and Le Conte, reaching to a depth of 2,000 to 
3,120 feet where they cross the general submarine contour line of 600 
feet below the sea level. The channeling of these valleys or caflons on 
a high coast, with plentiful rainfall, may have been very rapid and some- 
times indeiiendent of any connection with important valleys of the 
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streams now existing. To that time of very high but geologically brief 
Pleistocene uplift we may refer the passage of the mammoth from the 
continent to Santa Rosa island, if it should be found that the preceding 
Pliocene submergence affected the entire coast line. w. u. 

Notes on the PleUstoeene of the Northwest Territories of Canada, northwest 
and west of Hudson Bay, By J. Burr Tyrrell. Geological Magazine, 
IV, vol. I, pp. 394-31)9, with map; Sept., 1894. In the years 1892 and 
1893 Mr. Tyrrell, for the Geological Survey of Canada, explored a large 
region from the Churchill river and lake Athabasca northeastward to 
Chesterfield inlet and Hudson bay. A preliminary account of his ex- 
ploration in 1893, from which he returned along the west coast of Hud- 
son bay, was given in the American Geologist last February (page 132). 
In the present short paper Mr. Tyrrell notes the occurrence of horizon- 
tal red sandstones and conglomerates, cut by trap dikes, siniilar 
lithologically with the Keweenawan series of the lake Superior region 
and probably of the same age, south of Athabasca and Black lakes and 
from Doobaunt lake (lat. 02<^ 30' to 63° 30', and long. 101° to 102® 30', 
with an altitude about 500 feet above the sea) northeast and east to the 
head of Chesterfield inlet. Laurentian gneiss borders the north 
side of lake Athabasca, reaches thence northeast to I>oobaunt lake, and 
again appears along the north side of Chesterfield inlet. For 150. miles 
south of this inlet the greater part of the northwest shore of Hudson 
bay was found to consist of "green Huronian schists cut by many quartx 
veins, and sprinkled through with particles of copper pyrites.** 

The whole region has been strongly glaciated, and the directions of 
the currents of the ice-sh(^et were noted in hundreds of places. On the 
upper Churchill river the glacial movement was prevailingly south or a 
little west of south; about lake Athabasca, Black and Daly lakes, and 
along the Telzoa river to Doobaunt lake, west; about the north part of 
Doobaunt lake and along the next 150 miles of the Telzoa river in its 
course through Wharton, Aberdeen, and Schultz lakes, northwest; but 
on Baker lake, next southeast of Schultz lake, and along Chesterfield in- 
let, south to southeast; along the northwest coast of Hudson bay, also 
southeast; and in the vicinity of Fort Churchill, at the mouth of the 
Churchill river, three setsof strije were observed, respectively (1) S. 5° 
W. to S. 10° E., (2) N. 80° E., and (3) N. 55° E. 

The southward striation at Fort Churchill is preserved on the summits 
and northern sides of the hills, and Mr. Tyrrell supposes it to be the 
most recent of the three courses; but it may be questioned whether it is 
not more probably the oldest, being possibly as early as the time of max- 
imum thickness and extension of the ice-sheet. The northeastward 
striation would then be referable to the time of departure of the ice, 
when the land was depressed from its great preglacial elevation, so that 
the sea coming into the areas of Hudson strait and bay melted away the 
ice-sheet there faster than over the land areas on each side. This melt- 
ing api>ears to Jiave o[)ened a large embayment or b||rt||j(|^Jife|f^9!0DtrftI 
pari of the originally ice-covered area, and tpj 
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glacial currents at Fort Churchill northeastward, in a nearly opposite 
direction to the former course held during the greater part of the Ice 
age. If the total glacial erosion, besides plowing up the preglacial 
stream deposits and general mantle of residuary clay, removed also on 
the average several or many feet from the underlying rock surface, it 
is evident that nearly all the stride produced during the early and middle 
portions of the Glacial x)eriod were erasc^d and their places taHen by 
later markings. The ice-currents recorded by Mr. Tyrrell radiating in 
all directions outward from the region west of Hudson bay and east of 
the Telzoa river therefore probably are referable to a late stage of the 
glaciation, when the previously thick part of the ice-sheet covering the 
basin of Hudson bay had been melted, on account of the ingress of the 
sea, more rapidly than its portions at the west and at the east and south- 
east, which consequently for a time flowed into the Hudson bay area, 
engraving the latest and most plentiful courses of striation. 

An opinion here stated by Mr. Tyrrell, that Hudson bay was an inland 
sea during the Ice age, thus appears to be true only for its closing or 
Champlain epoch. The northeastward and eastward glacial striaj re- 
corded by Bell on the northeastern shores of this great bay and along 
Hudson strait, with the extension of the ice-sheet thence eastward be- 
yond the present coast of Labrador, and its extension west and north- 
west, as shown by Russell, Dawson, and McConnell, to the upper part of 
the Yukon basin and beyond the lower cours*^ of the Mackenzie river, 
indicate that the area of Hudson bay during the greater part of the 
Glacial period was enveloped by a deep ice-sheet, which, because of its 
thickne^ and the hi^ht of its surface in that central ixjrtion, outflowed 
east into Davis strait and the North Atlantic ocean, south and south- 
west to the Ohio and Missouri rivers, and northwest to the Arctic 
ocean north of the mouth of the Mackenzie. Due south of Hudson bay 
the ice-sheet had its greatest extent in the United States, reaching in 
southern Illinois 200 miles farther south than in New York and New 
England. Drift from east of Hudson bay also was carried far simth- 
westward. Boulders of a peculiar rock formation which occurs in place, 
so far as known, only on the east coast of this bay where it narrows into 
James baj', are plentiful in the drift southwest of James bay and con- 
tinue to North Dakota and southern Minnesota, 1,000 miles from their 
outcrops. 

Drumlinsor ridges of till, and eskers or ridges of sand and gravel, 
were commonl}' found, throughout the region traversed by Mr. Tyrr«*ll, 
on the areas having a considerable average thickness of drift defM>sitH: 
but some tracts, as the shores of Chesterfield inlet and part of the north- 
west coast of Hudson bay, are largely bare rock. The eskers ofli*n wen? 
observed to extend long distances, '^parallel to the glacial striu*, over 
hills and through valleys and lakes, quite regardless of the surface con- 
tour of the country.'* 

Blnnd lines of the Late Glacial or Champlain marine subm»>rgf*nce 
m along all the lower part of tho Telzoa river, th«» first and high- 
;«lKmi400 feet above the present sea level. Near Fort Churchill, 
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however, the uprise of the land seems to have ceased or to have been 
very slow for at least 150 years, as shown by inscriptions cut on a pre- 
cipitous rock shore there by sailors as early as 1741, 1746, 1753 and on- 
ward, w. u. 



PERSONAL AND SCIENTIFIC NEWS. 

Prof. Charles S. Prosser, of Washington college, Kansas, 
has been appointed to the chair of geology at Union college, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

Gen. William W. Duffield, of Detroit, has been appointed 
by the president to succeed Prof. T. C. Mendenhall, resigned, 
as superintendent of the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

Major C. L. Griesbacii, after about twenty years service in 
the Geological Survey of India, is appointed to succeed Dr. 
William King as director of that survey. 

The Constantinople earthquake of July 10, 1894, trans- 
mitted its earth pulsations as far westward as to Kew, 
England. An investigation of their velocity by Prof. Charles 
Davison (in Mature for Sept. 6) shows that this distance of 
2,500 kilometers was traversed in 780 seconds, at the average 
rate of 8.23 kilometers, or about two miles, per second. To 
Utrecht, in Holland, nearly 2,200 kilometers, the rate of 
progress of this earth wave per second was 4.05 kilometers, or 
two and a half miles. In general the progress to nearer points 
was not more rapid proportionally than for these greater dis- 
tances. The speed of transmission of the earthquake at 
Charleston, S. C, August 81, 1886, felt 800 to 900 miles north 
and northwest in New England, New York, Wisconsin, and 
Iowa, was found by Dutton to be about three miles per sec- 
ond. 

The geological map of Europe, which has been under 
course of preparation by a committee of the International 
Congress of Geologists since 1881, contains 49 sheets, of which 
six are now ready for issue, including Scandinavia, northern 
Germany, and parts of France, Belgium and Poland. It is 
expected that the next ten sheets will be issued within a year, 
to include the British Isles, France, Spain and Portugal, Italy, 
and Switzerland. In the drift-covered area of northern and 
northwestern Europe, the bed-rocke, where their distribution 
is known, will be shown by thin bands of color over the colors 
for the Quaternary formations. The subscription price for 
the entire map is $20, but this may be paid in instalments 
as the successive parts are issued, the proportion for the first 
part being $2.50. Subscriptions must be sent to Dietrich 
Reimer, Berlin, before the close of this year, after which the 
price will be increased. — yature, Sept. 20. 
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SKETCH OF DR. JOHN LOCKE. 

By N. H. WiNCHELL, Minneapolis, Minn. 
(Plate X, Portrait.) 

Fifty years ago the person of John Locke, of Cincinnati, 
was a familiar object to the higher circles of science in that 
city. No less familiar to the geologists of fifty years ago was 
the personality of his genius and the power of his industrious 
pen. As a geologist, however, his career was short. He re- 
turned to the medical profession, and secondarily to physics 
and astronomy. His chief laurels will'always be found in the 
contributions which he made to other sciences, yet as an orig- 
inal contributor to geology he was associated with Owen, 
Hall, Shumard, Whittlesey and Foster. 

Born Feb. 19, 1792, at Lempster, N. IT., he spent his boy- 
hood at Bethel, Maine, where his father was proprietor of 
**Locke's mills," still known.* Here he took much interest in 
the machinery of the mill and in the physical problems in- 
volved, exhibiting a precociousness which marked him 
throughout his early career, and which took the direction of 
mathematics and natural science. He became greatly inter- 
ested in botany, and published a text book which was ad- 

*The writer is under obligations to Mr. J. B. Locke, of Ziimbrota, 
Minn., nephew of Dr. John Locke, for much information concerning 
the personal history and character of Dr. John Locke, and for the use 
of a oop3' of the memorial address of Dr. M. H. Wright, delivered at the 
request of the Cincinnati Medical Society. There is also an account of 
Dr. Locke in the ''History of Bethel, Me.," published in 1891, by Dr. 
Wm. B. Lapham. Col. Chas. Whittlesey also gave a brief, appreciative 
sketch of him in the Magazine of Western History. 1885, p. 84. In the 
Am. Jour. Sci. (2), .xxii. p. 801, is a brief obituary notice, of thirteen, 
lines. There is also a sketch in the "Locke genealogy,*' Boston, 1853. 
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mired for the simplicity of its arrangement. At Bridgton he 
made the acquaintance of Seba Smith, author of the "Jack 
Downing letters." He was turned from the effort to procure 
a collegiate education because the ordinary college course in 
those days comprised little that was practical, and embraced 
mainly those studios in which he had no interest. He chose 
medicine; and was for a short time at Dartmouth college, 
but took his degree at Yale, to which place he was attracted 
by reading "Silliman's Travels in Europe." Resigning a po- 
sition in the navy because of the unwholesome sanitary con- 
ditions which he noticed on shipboard, he returned to New 
Haven, where he had established a reputation for industry, 
energy and ability. 

Scarcely four years had elapsed since he left the valley of 
the Androscoggin. He had taught botany at Keene, N. H., 
had been appointed, through the friendly influence of Prof. 
Bigelow of Boston, procurator of plants for the botanical gar- 
den of Cambridge, under the patronage of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural Society, had delivered public lectures at Port- 
land, Maine, bot^inical lectures at Dartmouth college and at 
several academies, had issued a popular scientific work and 
had become a doctor of medicine. All this was accomplished 
without one dollar of patronage or support, except that crea- 
ted bv his* own exertions. His father, although not destitute 
of moans nor of intelligence, could not fathom his designs nor 
approoiato the tendency of his labors sufficiently to induce 
any peouiiiury outlay. He reasoned : **If the boy can summon 
courage enough to appear before learned men and by his un- 
aided etlorts has acquired knowledge enough to impart to 
them instruction, he needs no assistance from rae: his own 
will seems destined to achieve that which money cannot pur- 
eliase." 

He then made an unsuccessful attempt to establish himself 
as a physician, but resorted to teaching, in a female academy 
at Windsor, Vt. as assistant to Col. Dunham, who subse- 
quently romovt'd to Lexington, Ky. It was through this con- 
nt-'Otion that Dr. Locke was induced to cooperate in the estab- 
lishment K>i a new school, at Lexington, in which he bore the 
principal part. Col. Dunham having been unexpectedly de- 
tained. In Iv^ii* Dr. Locke left Lexinirton, for Cincinnati, 
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which he determined to make his abode for life. He estab- 
lished immediately a new school, long known by its high rep- 
utation, in which many of the present mothers of Cincinnati 
were his pupils. He was among the earliest instructors and 
lecturers in Mechanics' Institute, but the young mechanics 
went to his private apartments for instruction. He particu- 
larly excelled in making clear to his listeners the principles 
of chemistry and physics. They were inspired and attracted 
by his enthusiasm. He made with his own hand many of the 
instruments which he needed. 

In 1835 Dr. Locke was elected professor of chemistry in 
the Medical College of Ohio, and he entered upon his duties 
with the zeal of one having no thought of failure. He had 
been liberally patronized, and had been successful as a teacher. 
His associations had been adapted to his sensitive nature. 
All around were daughters, wives and mothers, sustaining by 
their intelligence and accomplishments his self-made reputa- 
tion. But his desire for more ample scope for the study of 
scientific problems induced him to sever the pleasant and re- 
munerative relations which he had sustained for thirteen 
years. 

The chemical departmenthe found nearly destitute of every- 
thing needed for illustration. His own handicraft supplied 
many pieces of apparatus, but he finally visited Europe in 
1837, for the purchase of much more. The college rapidly 
rose in reputation and patronage, largely due to the renown 
which was spread abroad from the energy and popularity of 
the department of chemistry. We will not, however, pursue 
the course which Dr. Locke carried out in that institution, nor 
dwell upon his raagnetical or astronomical researches, some of 
which proved of the greatest value to science. The chief of 
these was his ''electro-chronograph," or "magnetic clock," 
which was pronounced by Lieut. Maury, of the National Ob- 
servatory, Washington, an invention of the highest value to 
the Coast Survey, "a national triumph, belonging to that class 
of achievements by which the most beautiful and enduring 
monuments are erected to national honor and greatness." For 
this signal triumph congress voted him $10,000 in 1849, and 
the English government presented him a full set of magneti- 
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cal instruments. He also invented a "microscopic compass," 
and an instrument known to geologists as "Locke's Level." 

It was while he was absent in Europe, in 1887, that he was 
appointed one of the assistants on the Ohio survey under W. 
W. Mather, then just established. He took no part in it the 
first year. But his report for 1888 is probably the most val- 
uable contribution to the geology of Ohio which was made 
through that survey, by any single man. It is the most vo- 
luminous and the best illustrated. Prof. Orton, who again 
examined, for the second survey, the region on which Dr. 
Locke reported (S. W. Ohio), had occasion repeatedly to com- 
mend at once the scope and the detail 6f Locke's first report, 
saying that he had found it correct in observation and in gen- 
eralization. It gives one of the first expositions of the "Blue 
limestone," bringing out clearly the anticlinal form of the 
gentle dips observable along the Ohio river, and showing that 
the coal beds of eastern Ohio, on one side, and of Indiana on 
the other, could not possibly exist in the region of Cincinnati 
except high in the air, at 1,160 feet above Adams county. He 
gives, in connection with a colored map of Adams county, a 
perpendicular colored section of the strata from the coal and 
conglomerate of Scioto county on the east, to the west line of 
Adams county, supposed to pass through West Union. Here 
he represents the Waverly sandstone at the east line of the 
county, 348 feet thick ; followed by a bituminous slate, con- 
taining conspicuous septaria, now known as the Huron shale, 
of Devonian age, 251 feet thick ; Cliff limestone, with basins of 
ironore,involvingin this both the Devonian and Upper Silurian 
limestones, 89 feet thick; marl, 106 feet thick, probably Upper 
Silurian; flinty limestone, 51 feet; clay marl, 25 feet, and 
Blue limestone, 1,000 feet. Although the structure of the re- 
gion is well made out, there is no attempt to assign the strata 
to their respective ages by comparisons with other states or 
with Europe. He made an excursion into the coal regions of 
the southeastern part of the state, and another under the guid- 
ance of Dr. D. D. Owen, to Madison, Ind., for the purpose of 
comparative study of the stratigraphy, particularly to deter- 
mine the manner of junction of the Cliff limestone with the 
Blue. Of the latter excursion he remarks: "For the infor- 
mation of those who may be inclined to make the investiga- 
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tion, permit me to observe that I shall not charge the State of 
Ohio my salary during this excursion beyond its limits, but 
as a sketch of the information would, I thought, serve to show 
the connection of our geological formations with those of an 
adjacent state, I have taken the liberty of offering it to the 
service of our citizens." (p. 238). 

In this report he described and figured /^o^eiw* maximus 
(which he afterward changed to Isotelus inegistos), comparing 
it accurately with Isotelus meyalops Green. His specimen was 
21 inches long, its great size being the only definable differ- 
ence which he could discover between it and Green's /. mega- 
lops^ which was 5 inches long. He feared his specimen might 
be "actually an overgrown megalops of Green." He made also 
a careful examination and illustration of certain peculiar "di- 
luvial grooves" which he found seven miles above Dayton, on 
the limestone of Light's quarry, in Montgomery county. He 
compares them with grooves described by Dr. Hitchcock on the 
Primitive rocks of Massachusetts, and suggests that they may 
be due to icebergs floating over the terrace. "The rectilinear 
course of these grooves corresponds with the motions of an im- 
mense body, the momentum of which does not allow it to 
change its course upon slight resistances." The glacier hy- 
pothesis of professor L. Agassiz had not then been heard of in 
America. 

The "first survey" of Ohio was discontinued because of the 
failure of the Legislature to make the necessary appropria- 
tions of money ; indeed, the second year's work, and the most 
valuable portion of the report published in 1888, resulted 
from the unexpended surplus of the funds appropriated for 
1837. The survey was well begun and ably maintained, but 
its utility was not appreciated. 

The following year (1839) Dr. Locke was in the service of 
the United States government under Dr. D. D. Owen in the 
survey of the "Mineral Lands of the United States." It shows 
how little conception of the mineral wealth of the United 
States the government then entertained, to observe that such 
lands were defined as "all the lands in the Mineral Point and 
Galena districts which are situated south of the Wisconsin 
and north of the Rock river, and west of the line dividing 
ranges eight and nine east of the fourth principal meridian, 
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together with all the surveyed lands in the Dubuque district," 
and that a report thereon was required "before the approach- 
ing winter should set in."* Here Dr. Locke was entrusted 
with the "physical department" of the survey, as noted by 
himself, which he understood to include, especially, the baro- 
metrical observations, the measured altitudes and the geolog- 
ical sections. The report rendered by himf has the following 
parts : 

1. A comparison between the rocks of the lead or mineral region and 
those of Ohio, Indiana and Kentucky, called the *'Clilf limestone,*' 
showing their probable identity. 

2. Several sections of strata (the hight and thickness being deter- 
mined by the barometer) witli drawings. 

3. The altitudes of table lands, hills, mounds and mountains, deter- 
mined by barometrical observations, with a chart. 

4. The result of numerous observations and calculations on the ele- 
ments of terrestrial magnetism, including the dip, declination and force 
or intensity of the magnetic needle at several places b«Hween Cincinnati 
and the region surveyed, and in that region itself, accompanied by two 
charts: together with some remarks on the practical uses of these ele- 
ments of magnetism. 

5. Surveys of a few of the earthwork antiquities of Wisconsin, with 
drawings. 

0. Some observations on the climate and meteorology of the upi>er 
Missis.«ippi. 

7. Acknowledgments and concluding remarks. 

The lead-bearing limestone of the upper Mississippi valley 
he considered older than the coal-bearing rocks, arguing at 
some length to prove that Keating's idea of their super-(^ar- 
boniferous position was erroneous, and that they were the 
equivalent of the ClilF limestone of Ohio. He gives colored 
sections from the south fork of the Little Maquoketa to Sin- 
sinewa mound, and across the Mississippi at Prairie du Chien. 
The former shows only the Cliff limestone, 550 feet in thick- 
ness, abounding in veins of lead ore, and the Blue limestone 
somewhat below water-level. The latter represents the Blue 
limestone about 400 feet above the river, 115 feet thick, un- 
derlain by the Butf limestone 20 feet thick, which rest« on a 
soft sugar-like sandstone 40 feet thick. Magnesian lime- 

♦lieiK>rt of Dr. Owen dated Jan. 20, 1840. 

tReiH)rt of John Liocke, M. I)., to David Dah^ Owen. M. D., princijial 
agent to explore the mineral lands of the United States. Included 
in Dr. Owen a reportordered to be printed by the Senate June 11, 1844. 
This report was also printed by order of the House, in 1845. 
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stones and soft sandstones are still lower in the bluffs, the 
river being on a sandstone. Another section extends from 
the Blue mounds to the Wisconsin river at Arena. 

The greater part of Dr. Locke's time and energy were spent, 
during this survey, on magnetical and barometrical observa- 
tions, this being more in keeping with the trend of his ambi- 
tion and taste, as well as his instructions. He presents a 
"magnetical chart" showing the lines of equal dip, crossing 
the lead region. There was a curious notion prevalent, shared 
by Owen as well as Locke, that the dip compass might be af- 
fected by the ore bodies of the lead region, and Dr. Owen 
calls particular attention to the probable action of "protoxide 
of iron" on the needle. Locke, however, made a direct test 
as to the lead ore at Dubuque and found that the metallic 
vein exerted no peculiar magnetical influence. 

In 1847 Dr. Locke was again called to the examination of 
United States mineral lands. He received the appointment of 
first assistant, with instructions, in the early part of the sea- 
son of 1847, from Prof. C. T. Jackson, who had charge of the 
survey of the mineral lands in the northern part of Michigan. 
His field was from the mouth of the Chocolate river, where it 
joins lake Superior, to the little Ba}^ de Noquet. This enter- 
prise, however, so far as Dr. Jackson's plans were concerned^ 
resulted in failure. Personal ambition and jealousy united 
with political intrigue and partizan greed and effected the re- 
moval of Dr. Jackson, and the final completion of the survey 
by other hands. According to Dr. Jackson's statement in his 
final report,* he learned from the commissioner of the general 
land office that the "appropriation for the survey was endan- 
gered by certain representations which had been made to a 
member of Congress by persons opposed to it, or by persons 
who wished to supersede me, by limiting the appointment to 
a citizen of Michigan." He does not mention any individual 
by name, but it may be inferred from events which followed, 
connected with those which are patent in the report of Dr.' 
Jackson, that the same gentleman who subsequently broke up 
the Michigan survey under Dr. A. Winchell, had no little influ- 
ence in effecting this revolution. Dr. Locke's report for 1847, 
so far as it appears in the printed report of Dr. Jackson, con- 

♦Journal of the (ifological Survey for ]iS48. 
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sists of magnetical and barometrical observations, a catalogue 
of specimens collected, and daily journal from July 8, 1847, to 
August 30, the last mentioned evidently kept by some member 
of his party. It appears from this journal that Dr. Locke, 
after making a reconnoissance southward from lake Superior to 
the waters of the Escanaba river which enters little Bay de 
Noquet, returned to lake Superior, and thence, on his way to 
lake Michigan to make connection by way of little Bay de 
Noquet, made a detour into Canada, visiting the region of 
Bruce mines and Echo lake, and subsequently noted the geology 
of the shores of Drummond's island. Of the geology of this 
season's work, on which he was engaged in making a full re- 
port, with maps, Jan. 23, 1848,* dat« of his letter transmitting 
his magnetical observations, there is no report in Jackson's 
final report. Of this Dr. Jackson says: 

I havi'sont Dr. John Locke's report on majtrnetic observations, and have 
requested liim to send in some additional matter on the subject, and 
also liis notes or report on the ^eolojjy of the district which I assigned to 
him in 1847. ITis occupations in another service of the country during 
the jmst year have prevented liis completing his geological reixirt in sea- 
son to forward to me, but I trust it will be communicated to you in st»a^ 
son to be printed in my report. 

In 1848 Dr. Locke 
*'was detached, by orders of the Secretary of the Treasury, as a mag- 
netic surveyor, in accordance with my request, and a vacancy thus 
mad»* in the assistants' corps was tilled by my promotion of Mr. J. W. 
Foster tt) the place of assistant geologist." (p. 379.) 

Dr. Jackson also says (p. 424) : 

"Dr. John Locke has been detached at his own reipiest, and by the 
advice of the honorable Secretary of the Treasury, to make magnetic 
observations on both Dr. Owen's district and mine: but owing to the 
lateness of the passage of the approj.riation bill, did not enter U]X)n field 
duties this year. The appropriation bill notpas.sing till August, it was 
considered then to be too late for the beginning of Dr. Locke's field 
duties, and the means placed at the disposal of Dr. Owen and myself 
were not sufficient to maintain that survey until the appropriation 
should be placed at our disposal. This was a matter of regret, for the 
magnetic observations had already begun to yield interesting results." 

Dr. Locke does not seem to have returned to the survey 
under Dr. Owen, nor indeed to have been again actively en- 
gaged in the geology of the Northwest. He was doubtless 
deeply involved in his magnetic Btudies, to which Dr. Jackson 
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8eems to refer in his own report as "another service to the 
country." His synoptical report for 1847, dated October 25, 
and printed in the Senate documents (II) 30th Congress, 1847- 
48, as a part of the report of the commissioner of the general 
land office, was sent in response to an earlier request of Dr. 
Jackson. It illustrates the negligence which pervaded the 
superintendence of the public printing at that date. It was 
so badly printed that, according to Col. Charles Whittlesey, 
Dr. Locke repudiated it entirely.* Following is an example 
of the proof-reading which it exhibits. It purports to be a 
list of the "Crustaceous" collected by Dr. Locke: 

Calemcns (probably the spiiaria ofceraunis iiU'iit couried)n»x anthems. 

Groeu. 

Isoletus tigers. 

Isoletiis mosistus (mihi). 

Asaph us — a largo species. 

The report confirms the prevalence of the idea that both the 
iron and all the other ores of the region were in some way de- 
pendent on magnetic currents and could be discovered by the 
use of the dip needle. He refers to a general statement made 
by him,f that his experiments go to show that the general na- 
ture of the subjacent rocks may be ascertained by the mag- 
netic elements, the instrument serving the purpose of a divin- 
ing rod. -This idea he considered that his summers observa- 
tions did not contravene, but he also had discovered that there 
are greater deflections or local attractions in the northern part 
of Michigan than in other parts of the country. He projected 
a general magnetical chart of the United States, a kind of 
Physical Atlas. He calls attention to the incompatibility of 
magnetical and geological observations when conducted simul- 
taneously, the former requiring more rapid travel and less ex- 
posure to delicate instruments. He suggests, what ultimately 
occurred, that the iron ore of the Negaunee region would be 
profitably brought to the limestone region of Bay de Noquet 
for smelting. He did not reach the mouth of the "Escanawby," 
owing to his insufficient force for "packing" the necessary 
provisions. John Locke, his nephev/, was with him. His de- 
scription of "pictured rocks" is interesting, as follows: 

'Magazine of Western History, 1885. 
fTrans. Am. Phil. Si)C., April 19, 1844. 
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PicTUKKD Rocks. 

I had passed and repassf'd the '*grand portal'* of the pictured rocks 
three ditferent times and had once made a sketch of it, but it seems I 
had never ascertained the extent of its interest. In passiujo^ it hitely, all 
the circumstances being favorable, we determined to enter the arch 
with our boat, and though our mast was only about 16 to 18 feet high, 
still the feeling, as we approached, was that we must take it down to be 
able to pass under the ai)ex of the arch: but drawing nearer the mast 
seemed to shrink and the arch to tower upward until our sail shook un- 
der a vault of 120 feet high. So much is the eye deceived by a general 
proportionate grandeur. Entering, we found ample room for a vast ship 
of war, with sails all standing, to conceal herself, turn round and come 
out without impediment. Although the water is deep for three-fourths 
of the way, yet, at the far end of the cave there is, first, a pile of huge 
fallen blocks of sandstone, and beyond these a sand beach 50 to 60 feet 
wide. Excited by a work so magnificent, I determined to make it my 
observatorv until 1 had ascertained its form and dimensions as ^iccu- 
rately as exp(»dition would permit. For this purpi>se. and \a^ enjoy a 
roniantic luxury, I resolved on .spending a night where I need not call 
on the mountains to hide me. 

As there was a spice of danger in .spending the night in this palace of 
winds and waves, I landed the party to encamp on the sands near the 
Doric rock, and was then transfK>rted and left in the cave, with my 
nephew and instruments, the voyagers returning with the boat to the 
encampment. Here we were more securely imprisoned than Napoleon 
on St. Helena, the only means of esca^x^ being to climb over hanging 
rocks 200 feet high, or swim half of a mile of the lake, with water so 
cold as to stiffen us in one-eighlh of that distance, and our provisions, a 
few sticks of woimI. which we brought in the boat, and a bucket of bean 
wjup. But we gave ourselves no anxiety, for we had too much work to 
jrierform. Immediately we measured our base line, for triangulation, 
500 feet long, all within the cavt* of the great arch I 

At this part of the pictured rocks there is a table of sandstone about 
200 feet high, presenting to the lake a perpendicular wall of waving 
and angular outline for several miles. At the grand [M>rtal the rock juts 
out into a short peninsula by two curves, which come up like the curves 
from the shoulders in each side of the neck. At the end it is abruptly 
truncated, as if the head had been cut off. Into this truncated end en- 
ters the grand i>ortal arch, about 120 feet high, and, penetrating about 
Ii(K) feet, terminates in two smaller arches. Near the far end, a cross 
arch, oi>ening on each side of the neck, traverses the main cavern. 
Thus the ground ]>lan, like that of ancient cathedrals, is a cross. In the 
IM»rtal, however, the head of tln' cross is double. We ventured to givt? 
names to tin' various a[»artmenls. 1st. The irraiid dome, opening in the 
grand iK)rtal. 'id ami 'M. The first and second dormitories. 4th. The 
left win«r of tl>»' cross. .')th. The right wing of the cro.ss. (Uh. The 
vrstry, with columns, groined arehesand (iothic windows, communicat- 
ing with the right wing. 7th. The Kgyptiaii labvrinths, consisting of 
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cylindric and groined galleries, supported by peculiar columns, having 
a distinct resemblance to the Egyptian, communicating both with the 
right wing and with the grand dome. The form of the columns is that 
of two elongated bells, with the two small ends joined to form the mid- 
dle of the shaft: or, to detail the figure, it is expanded at the t«p like 
an inverted bell, contracting rapidly as it descends, and, by a gradual 
curve, becomes nearly cylindric for some distance; and again it con- 
tracts, on a gradual curve, till it comes almost to a point, where it 
meets the same figure reversed. This form is essentially beautiful, be« 
ing a solid, generated by rotation of Hogarth's sigmoid line of grace. 
To explain the? mode of its formation would lead to too long a discus- 
sion. 

Our most active and frolicsome half-breed voyager had waded the 
water and, without our perceiving him, had entered the labyrinth. To 
our surprise he thrust his head out of a hole in the wall of the grand 
dome and uttered a hideous growl. His companions instantl}' took up 
the drama of the b<*ast in his den. and hurled a volley of stones at him. 
Darting back, I^garde presented his head at another opening and defied 
his pursuers with a still fiercer snarl. Instantly there followed another 
volley, another evasion, and another peal of laughter echoed back from 
the dome. T labored hard until dark, and then discovered a new dan- 
ger in making it my place of rest. I found a great part of the interior 
of the cave to be lined with a shell of stone, loosened by last winter's 
frt)St, and ready, at all fK)ints, to fall with crushing force. Going back 
to the farthest recess of the dormitor\* arch, I knocked off all the loose 
stones, propped up my cot on piles of rocks and composed myself to 
sleep, not unmindful, as I laid down, that the canopy of my bed was of 
solid stone 200 feet thick, with a forest of fir trees on top as the orna- 
mental fringe. About midnight I arose, lighted a candle, built a fire, 
and walked forward with my lantern to the farthest block of stone. 
Here 1 gazed at the great star-lighted window, presented by the p<irtal 
arch: and, as I stood, the iH)lar star just twinkled on the verge of the 
oi>ening, making the angular altitude equal to the latitude of the place. 
Again I laid down in the dormitory and listened to the dirge-like music 
of the ripx)le as it kissed the rocky fragments and danced into the laby- 
rinths. In such situations there is often a mirage of sound as wonder- 
ful as that of light. The discords se<»med to be absorbed, and the har- 
monious notes are echoed and reverberated with more enchanting spells 
than belong to the :eoliai). Commingled with the dirge one imagines 
imitations of cascades, hail, rain and storms. This was pianissimo. 
The fortissimo would be witnessed when the northern storm should 
drive the thunder uf the great lake into the grand iK)rtal. Suppose this 
was to have happ«Mied while I was a tenant, it was really what I desired. 
.\n avalanche of rock siittlcient to have crushed a city had fallen just 
outside of the left arch and laid rudely piled to the highl of 50 feet. 
Thithnr 1 would have retreated to witness the blcHxlless battle of the 
elnments; for a loii«r war has bctMi waged between wavfs and rocks, in 
which the rocks, so far, have been obliged to yield. Morning came, and, 
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with the dawn, myself and nephew were at our work of triangulating. 
Finally, having completed the survey and obtained geological siieci- 
mons of great interest, we joined ourselves to tht; world again. I shall 
calculate my observations, make drawings of ground plan and elevations 
and include them in my report to Dr. Jackson, and, through him. U) the 
government, that, if they are found worthy o.f it, they may be published. 
1 need hardly say that such a curiosity, in such a climate, deserves a 
visit from the? Cincinnalians during the hot months. Within half a 
mile is a boat harbor, a fine camping ground, and still another half mile 
along the beach is the ChapiK»l rock, and still nearer a cascade. Beyond 
this again is a cascade, leaping from the X<)\) of the pictured rocks clear 
into the lake, and blowing a blast of wind in all directions from where 
it strikes the water sutHcient to propel a sailboat. 

The grand portal is less extensive than the mammoth cave, being a 
mere fraction of it: but it has several compensating beauties. It has a 
light and fine breeze, and it is, at the same time, as cool. You arrive at 
all of its beauties without fatigue, and enjoy, through itsop«»n arches, 
the most extraordinary landsca(>es. Through the grand portal you see 
only the shoreless lake. Through the western opening of the cross arch 
a limited but magnificent view of the lake, the pictured rocks overhang- 
ing its dark blue waters, on whose surface, when calm, those rocks are 
reflected into a symmetrical counterpart of the original. Through the 
eastern wing is seen also the lake and pictured rocks, dying away in 
well marked perspective, as one point sinks behind the other, to the 
distance of 10 miles. In the course of this jierspective is the cascade of 
ChapinM river, the Chappel rock and the cascade of the wind.s. This 
cross arch is .)00 feet long and so straight that light is seen through it 
from one side to the other. 

Mr. Schoolcraft passed through it with his boat, but the lake having 
fallen about four feet it is now barely dry, and the only entrance by 
water is by the grand portal. 

Dr. Locke identified the Blue limestone on St. Joseph's 
island, and the Cliff on Driimmond island. The latter he traced 
westwardly to great Bay de Noquet. From the dip and the 
succession of the various formations between St. Joseph's and 
Drummond islands he concluded the red sandstone at St. Ma- 
ry's falls belongs beneath the Trenton and Cincinnati lime- 
stones, "and is therefore rather the older red sandstone than 
the new red sandstone." This was contrary to the opinion of 
both Jackson and Houghton. The limestone (the Trenton) 
which he found on the west side of little Bay de Noquet he 
rather thought belonged to the Carboniferous, and imagined a 
fault-plane running north and south under little Bay de No- 
quet in order to bring about such a position for a much younger 
limestone, as he knew of no such rock beneath the Blue lime- 
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stone at Cincinnati. With the exception of this error, he out- 
lined the geology of the northern peninsula of Michigan 
eastward from Keweenaw bay. If his full report on this ex- 
amination had been completed and published it certainly 
would have constituted an important chapter in the progres- 
sive development of the geology of that state. 

This, apparently, was Dr. Locke's last geological work.* The 
study of magnetism and the increasing exactions of his pro- 
fessorship at Cincinnati engrossed all his attention. 

Personally, Dr. Locke was slightly above medium hight. 
From his feet to his eyes, as stated by himself in explaining 
the use of his "level," he measured 5 feet 5 inches. He was 
not physically rugged; his countenance had usually the sickly, 
almost sad, expression of a severe student. He was indilferent 
to exposure, either of cold or rain, and never carried an um- 
brella. When involved with some problem of physics it was 
his habit to give himself no rest. His nervous excitement sus- 
tained his physical powers with little aid from sleep. Pros- 
tration usually followed, but he was soon at his work again. 
This habit doubtless permanently injured him both mentally 
and physically, for his death at 64 years was described as due 
to ''a breaking up, as it were, of the great nervous centers." 
In manner he was marked by the dignity of his address and 
the courtliness which partook of the old regime of the eigh- 
teenth century. He was a man of fine presence, with an open 
and benignant countenance, in all respects a rare specimen of 
cultured manhood. In Ohio his home was for some time at 
Lebanon, the 'home of Tom Corwin, and they became firm 
friends. Locke, Corwin and Thomas Ewiug, the last the 
father of Mrs. Gen. W. T. Sherman, were very close friends, 
making a notable trio. It was at Corwin's instance that Con- 
gress purchased Dr. Locke's electro-chronograph. 

Dr. Locke married Mary Morris, of Newark, N. J., in 1825. 
She had been one of his pupils. She was a most estimable 
lady and his domestic life was a very happy one. They reared 
a large and interesting family, but one son died young and 
two in early manhood. 

Dr. Locke's career, from first to last, was a remarkable one. 
Single handed, as a youth, he attacked the outworks of a great 
problem the issue of which was, to say the least, precarious — 
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to win a recognition among educators and scientists. He 
made rapid progress toward the front. His inventions were 
numerous and his publications were of the highest value both 
in physics and geology. For seventeen years he held an im- 
portant professorship in one of the leading institutions in the 
central portion of the United States, and at his death it was 
truly said that the country had lost one of its foremost citi- 
zens. 

The following list of Dr. Locke's publications is probably- 
complete for his geological contributions. There is mention 
made, amongst the memorabilia sent by Mr. J. B. Locke, of 
an English grammar, and a "pamphlet on Toxicology," but of 
these no further information can be obtained. 

List of the Publications of Dr. John Locke. 

Outlines of Botany. 1810. 

The microscopic compass: invented by John Locke. Am. Jour. Sci., 
Vol. XXni, 18H8, pp. 237-248. 

On a large and very sensitive thermoscopic galvanometer. Phil. Mag., 
London, 1837. [Reprinted in Am. Jour. Sci., XXXII, pp. 365-368, 1838.] 

Magnetical observations at Dayton, Springfield, Urbana and Colum- 
bus, Ohio. Jour. Franklin Institute, Oct. 1838. 

Geological reix)rt communicated by the governor to the General As- 
sembly of Ohio. Dec, 18JJ8. Addressed to Prof. W. W. Mather, i>rinci- 
pal geologist of the survey, 00 pp. octavo, 15 ])lates and a colonni geolog- 
ical map of Adams county. Published in the second report of the first 
survey. 

UeiM)rt on the explosion of the steamboat Moseler, 1840. 

Electricity in steam. Contributed to the National Institution for the 
Promotion of Science, Jan. 2:2, 1841. [Apparently not published.] 

On a new species of trilobite of very large size. Am. Jour. Sci., 1842, 
XLII, p. 300. 

Alabaster in Mammoth cave, Kentucky [Illustrated]. Am. Jour. 
Sci.. XLII, p. 20(5. 1842. 

On the manipulations of the dipping compass. Am. Jour. Sci., XLII, 
23r), 1842. 

On the geology of the upi)er Missi.ssippi. Am. Jour. Sci., XLIII, 147, 
1842. 

A new species of trilobite of very large size. Report of the 1st, 2d, 
and 3(1 meetings of the Assoc. Am. (ieol. and Nat. [1843], pp. 221-224. 

(Note. — This trilobite is the .samr as described in the Ohio report for 
183S, and in the Am. Jour. Sci.. 1842, but the name is here changed to 

Ancient Earthworks of Ohio. Rep. 1st, 2d. antl 3d meetings, Assoc. 
Am. (ieol. and Nat. [1843]. pp. 220-238. 
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A new reflecting? level and gonionieler. Rep. 1st, 2(1 and 3d meetings, 
Assoc. Am. Geol. and Nat., p. 238 [lli43]. 

Notice of a prostrate forest undt- r the diluvium of Ohio. Rep. 1st, 2d, 
and 3d meetings. Assoc. Am. (Jeol. and Nat. [1843], pp. 240-41. 

Observations on C'rypt4)li ill us te.sselat us. Proc. Phil. Acad. Sci., 1843, 
pp. lim-236. 

Description of Ceraurus crosotus. Am. Jour. Sci., XLIV, 1843, p. 346. 
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THE "SLATE BINDERS"* OF THE "PITTSBURG" 

COAL-BED. 

By \V. S. Gresley, F. G. S., Erie. Pa. 

Given, a "bench" or layer of good bituminous coal, of very 
uniform quality, varying in thickness from say 22 to 27 inches, 
with one or two more or less irregular slaty partings or bind- 
ers here and there in it; and imagine such a deposit spread 
out over at least 15,000 square miles. The edges or outerop- 
pings of this layer of coal reveal no signs of a beginning or of 
an end ; in other words, there is nothing to indicate that this 
coal did not originally extend hundreds of miles beyond any 
of its existing limits. We will not now discuss the question* 
How did this layer of coal get where it is? bat proceed at 
once to observe that it has a practically dead-level and even 
surface or top.f Suppose this vast expanse of dead-level coal 
vegetation to be completely covered or sealed over by a thin 
layer or band of shale, or "slate," as miners call it. We will 
suppose the thickness of this film of shale to be from |^ to ^ of 
an inch only. Imagine a practically unbroken 15,000+ square 
mile sheet of shale only | of an inch thick ! On top of this 
shale-band let a second and equally uniform layer of the same 
coal as the thicker one below, be deposited, whose thickness is 
about 4 inches — a layer of coal" practically free from impuri- 
ties, and, in every respect, similar to the rest of the seam, re- 
garded as a whole. Again, on top of this 4-inch band of coal 
conceive a second layer of shale to exist, in thickness and kind 
just about the same as the shale-layer 4 inches below it. Then 
above this suppose we have a uniform bench of coal 3 feet to 

♦Hinders, in coal, aro thin interst rati fled layers of shale, more or less 
mixed with pyrites, etc. 

fThe only breaks or interruptions of the continuity of the seam being 
a few small and local banks or ritl^ires of rock, called "horse-backs," 
rising from the Moor. 
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5 feet high. Here, then, we have three separate and distinct 
benches or divisions of a coal-seam separated horizontally by 
a couple of thin, parallel-bedded layers of shale; or, looked 
at in another way, we have a, say, 15,000 square mile 4-inch 
band of excellent coal sandwiched between two very thin, but 
remarkably persistent layers of what is presumably hardened 
mud, these again being enclosed by thicker layers of the same 
kind of coal. Now, the foregoing is in reality a description 
of what actually occurs in nature; it is the lower or workable 
division of the "great Pittsburg bed." These two "slate-bind- 
ers" seem to be so remarkable as regards their geographical 
extent, uniformity in thickness, composition, distance apart 
vertically, etc., that some special effort ought to be made 
to explain: 1 — What they are or signify; 2— How they 
got there ; and, 3 — Whence they came, — three queltions, so far 
as I know, not yet at all satisfactorily answered, and much 
less easy of solution than at first sight appears. My wish in 
this connection is that this paper may stir up sufficient in- 
terest in this matter to lead to further, extended, and closer 
observation ; and such a detailed study of tbfe Pittsburg bed 
as it (a typical one) surely deserves and ought to receive at 
the hands of all local geologists and men cltpable of doing 
useful work on it. Of course, the question of the origin and 
formation of the shale-bands in the coal opens up that of the 
whole question of the formation of coal-seams, for the bands 
arc part and parcel of the seam ; the two substances (coal and 
shale) cannot be considered separately. ' 

Most geologists have access to about all that has been pub- 
lished in the w^ay of detailed sections, etc., of the Pittsburg 
bed, and so are more or less familiar with its geographical 
extent as shown upon geological maps ; so that to copy a host 
of sections and cite others would be superfluous here. We 
all know by this time how vastly greater in areal dimensions 
this seam of coal must originally have been, compared with 
what it is now. Prof. Lesley sees no reason why it may not 
have extended north far into what is now Canada, and north- 
east at least as far as the hard coal region of Pennsylvania. 
That it is a typical coal-scara nobody disputes; that the coal 
is the remains of Carboniferous-period vegetation no geolo- 
gist denies; but how it got there^ nobody knows, although 
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some seem to think they know. In order to reach a reasonable 
explanation of the origin and formation of the shale partings 
w© should, if possible, be able to answer the questions : where 
did the coal vegetation all grow or come from? and how was 
it put in place? But whether it grew on or about the spot 
where its remains now are, or was transported or sorted by 
water in one of the several ways geologists have supposed 
(myself among them), we may, I think, take it for granted 
that the lower of these two shale-layers got there during a 
pause, — a temporar}'^ stoppage of the growth or accumulation 
of vegetable matter within the region affected by the slate- 
parting. However this may have been, we will proceed to 
look closely at the "slate" itself. As the appearance of the 
two slate-bands is identical it matters not to which the follow- 

» 

ing description be applied: 

Description of the »hale forming parallel hands in the Pittsburg coal. 

Macroscopic. Very fine-grained, in fact granules of ground mass not 
distinguishable. Specks and streaks of coal. Often a brecciated ai>- 
pcarance, due to mottling. Should suppose the sediments had been 
derived from clay-slate or still older muds. 

Tejctnre. Homogeneous, compact. 

Fra4;ture. Irregular, splits roughly j>arallel with bedding planes. 
Almost free from joints. 

Streak. Pale, brownish gray. 

Luster. Earthv, dull. 

Taste. Sometimes salt or astringent (? alunogen). 

Color. At a distance, dark, brownish black or gray : close to, varie 

gated or mottled by numerous shades of gray, brown, etc., of which 

more further on. 
Sp. gr. Probably about 2.00. 

Non-plaMtic. 

FossiUt. Flat, long leaf or reed-like, compressed forms of an obscure 
nature; many macrospores. Imi)ressions on surfaces of SigUlaria, etc. 
[Stif/mara never recorded in this seam.] 

The shale sometimes parts easily from the coal next it, but 
in other places the planes of demarkation are less pronounced. 
So far as my observations go, the shale bands only show ab- 
normal thickening in proximity to or in contact with faults 
or comparatively recent disturbances of the coal bed, where 
the cause is easily explained. The "cleat" in the band of 
coal between the two thin slates is' the same as that of the 
lower and higher benches of the seam, viz., strikingly uni- 
form. 
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As to the mottlinff, I can best describe this bj eayiDg the 
rock is rudely but obscurely brecciatcd or f ragmen tal- loo king, 
often grading into a marbly or streaky voin-like. vitreous as- 
pect, as though a varietyof fragments of shale, etc., of different 
tints had been in a semi-liquid or run-together state, producing 
a slaggy or drawn-together, kneaded aspect. Some parts of 
the rock are much darker than others. There seems to be 
considerable differentiation in coloring and in shapes and 
sizes of the blotches; the individual blotches are even varie- 
gated, spotted, streaked, etc. In general, the appearance, as 
revealed by a pocket lens, when the rock is wet, and in a 
strong light, reminds one somewhat of the structure of ordi- 
nary serpentine. Pyrites occur in tiny nests or aggregates of 
crystals scattered through the groundmass. 

A polished surface of a fragment viewed at right angles to 
the bedding planes shows the character of the mottling or 
marbling shown in fig. 1. 




Viewed in the direction of the stratum, i. e. a transverse 
section appears as in fig. 2. Thus it will be seen that the 
blotches are several times longer in the -horizontal direction 
than they are vertically. 

The fossils do not seem to pay any attention to the varie- 
gation, nor does the texture of the rock vary with the blotch- 
ings. It would appear therefore that the mottling is the re- 
sult of chemical action among the particles produced since or 
during consolidation of the deposit; though one occasionally 
finds a specimen imitating variegated breccia to a degree 
which even suggests uncertainty about the mottling after all. 
That the particles composing the shale were largely derived 
from feldspars is tolerably certain ; and the mottling process 
may even be still going on. Of course the layers of shale 
originally possessed horizontal ]imits,and,if they t^e regarded as 
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layers of sediment transported and stratified by or under water, 
the original shape was probably more or less lenticular, being 
thicker and coarser shoreward, and thinner and finer-grained 
seaward. And since, in the area in which these binders are 
now confined, their composition, texture, etc., hardly seem to 
vary at all, we naturally ask. How large an area did the now 
denuded, binder-divided coal seam once upon a time cover?; 
the only answer is, simply immense ! Can we suppose any- 
thing short pf scores of times larger than at the present day ! 

What do the facts seem to suggest? 
(a) Having to deal with a comparatively very thin sheet of 
what looks like an originally almost impalpable powder or 
the finest slime or mud, distributed in a marvelously uniform 
manner, and covering an area almost continental in size, we 
wonder which of the known ways in which strata are formed 
best answers or explains the phenomena. Basing our argu> 
ment upon the supposition that the termination of the deposi- 
tion of the stratum of coal-forming vegetation upon which 
the lower sheet of shale rests, found that stratum lying prac- 
tically level as accumulated under water or on the bottom of 
a vast lake or inland sea, let us endeavor to imagine the wa- 
ters to be charged with fine particles of sediment, brought in 
from the mouth or mouths of immense rivers flowing in the 
then continental areas which furnished the sediments com- 
posing the coal-measures. The character of the shale binder 
points to a uniform mixture of sizes and kinds of particles, to 
an even or continuous supply of the same at the commence- 
ment of its falling to the bottom of the water, during all the 
period thus occupied in sedimentation, and up to the time the 
particles ceased to accumulate; practically no variation in 
strength or velocity of current of water supplying or parting 
with its muddy ingredients; a rate of flow of water hardly 
perceptible; a period of calm as regards wind and waves: a 
depth of water absolutely the same all over the expanse or 
area of precipitation ; this implies perfect freedom from local 
currents and irregularities of bottom; no drifting logs or 
snags to scrape or plow up the bottom ; a time on land of no 
floods or droughts important enough to interfere with or 
break the continuity of the supply of mud transported. We 
have also to suppose that the rivers, deriving sediment by 
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erosive processes on land, flowed over or through rocks of 
marvelous uniformity, otherwise how could the finest sedi- 
ments derived therefrom preserve their sameness?; also that 
no changes or disturbances took place from an off-shore or in 
a landward direction meeting the waters from the rivers ; a 
contemporaneous set of physical conditions, in short, are ap- 
parently demanded for the accumulation of this film or layer 
of mud, which is indeed hard to conceive. We ask, Can such 
a period be reasonably supposed to have actually happened? 
It must be borne in mind that it would take about 100 tons 
of sediment to cover each acre about -^ inch deep ; also that a 
15,000 sq. mile sheet of shale ^ inch thick is in the same pro- 
portion as one sq. mile covered by a film u^Ji^^^ inch thick. 
Will or can transportation of sediment by water produce such 
wonderful uniformity of deposition or precipitation on the 
bottom as the application of the method calls for? 

(b) Take the eolian process. It seems to me that the ob- 
served facts in regard to these binders would entirely forbid 
the acceptance of the idea that this shaly material got there 
by the agency of wind, i. e. that it was dust blown or carried 
off the land and dropped in an even manner upon the quiet 
waters of a great inland sea. 

(c) Concretionary. If these parallel bands of shale had 
had a concretionary origin, they must have taken another 
form. Concretions are characterized by their irregular or 
nodular shapes, by a tendency to spherical or ringed structures, 
to differences in texture, hardness, fracture, etc., so that 
while the mottling may in part be due to some slight action 
of the kind within the layers, the origin and formation of the 
layers themselves cannot be attributed to concretion. 

(d) Substitution or replacement formations. This implies 
that the binders were originally part and parcel of the coal- 
bed, regarded as a whole, and that during solidification or the 
process of coal-forming most of the carbon and of the volatile 
matters made way for concentration (along definite horizons 
in the bed) of the inorganic matters in the vegetable mass; 
that in fact there was set up, at different bights in the coal- 
mass, molecular affinity, perhaps akin to the process of seg- 
regation or leaching, among the particles, resulting ultimately 
in the growth of definite sheets or bands to the nearly total 
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excluxinn of coaly subetanceB. Since replacementB or coiicett' 
trateB are altnoBt entirely confined to calcareous and siliceous 
roekB and those readily acted upon by metallic eolutions.and sel- 
dom take a regular horizontal or definite and stable form, I, for 
one, would not accept such an explanation of these coal-seaiir 
shales. To suppose that such shale-bandswereoriginalty thin 
films of chalky mud, since chemically converted into silica, 
alumina, iron, etc., etc., would, I think, be exceedingly unsafe ; 
and yet the formation of widespread layers of something sim- 
ilar to chnlk in composition at the present day (the "Giobi- 
gerina ooze") over the bottom of the Atlantic ocean where 
deepest and furthest from land, would seem to furnish us 
with about the only way (as to physical conditions) in which 
our shale. binders in the "Pittsburg" eoul-bed can be imagined 
to have accumulated. 

(e) Precipitates. There occurs to rae only one other known 
process or way by which these binders could come into the 
coal; it is on the supposition that the waters overlying the 
coal layers were so highly charged with minerals in solution 
that in the end there came a time when theue were precipitat- 
ed as solid particles. Hence a sheet of uniformly-composed 
mineral ingredients was brought into existence and solidified 
where it iaj'. This theory makes these binders chemically- 
formed nii-kfi. Hut, in my opinion, such an explanation of 
them will be rejected. 

Now, if the lower of tliese two slate-binders was really de- 
posited Its a layer of fine silt or mud bj' the aqueous transpor- 
tation process, it becomes interesting to enquire: How was 
the succeeding <)r superimposed four-inch band of pure coal 
created or put there V for. in reality, it is abed of coal i>er se; 
and tlicy who would regard eoul-beds iia remains of trees, etc., 
that grew wliere or neur where the coal now is, with under- 
ciays for their roots to meander and develop in, will have to 
consider this ^ to i inch layer of shaic us the imiterbeit of the 
four-inch layer of coal. I merely make this observation here 
to fallow luiw exceedingly cmitious geologists should be when _ 
attempting to luindle the subject of the origin of coal seainft^ 

Gcologii'iil text-ln"ik« don't seem t<i help us one bit in trj 
iiig to find 11 sntisfactory i'X]jlnnatinn for the formBllOBl 
anything so extensive, gengn.phically, as these partta 
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inch layers of elate in the pure coal. The MiseiBsippi river is 
said to deposit an amount of detritus in one year found to be 
approximately equal to one of these thin binders, but then we 
are told most of this river material goes toward the augmen- 
tation or exteneion of the river's delta. But our coal shale- 
binders, as already pointed out, contain no signs of a typical 
delta formation. Flocculated particles are common to fine 
river deposits. In these shales flocculation is not observed. 

Again, it is only reasonable to suppose that either of these 
shale-layers, whenever and howei/cr formed, was accumulated 
at one time, whether it took one year or ten years to do it; 
the process was uninterrupted, it operated uniformly both lat- 
erally and vertically. 

The "Pittebiirg bed" contains several other binders or 
"dividing slater" besides the twins under consideration, but 
these are all of lesi^ persistent character and variable dimen- 
sions; they, however (so far as my examination hasgone), are 
all practically identical in composition and texture." though 
the degree of mottling may change locally; thus everything 
points to a common origin and source of the materials of all 
the binders by which this splendid and unique coal-bed is 
horizontally and Htratigraphically divided, also a very similar 
mode of deprtsition or formation for one and all, whatever it 
was. Although apparently, perhaps, a not dilHcult coal-bed 
to explain geologically, a more close study of its stratiform 
composition extending over wide areas brings it, to my mind, 
well within the category of geological problems by no means 
as yet satisfactorily solved. 

The thickening of the "Pittsburg bed" is in asootheasterly 
direction, so also is that of the "bearing in" and other slates. 
Thus the evidence go<H to favor the assumption that both the 
organic material ( the coal) as well as the inorganic (the 
"slates") had thi'ir source or chicHy depended upon or were 
largely governed by the land surface towards where the At- 
lantic ocean is now. 

Whenever the geologic history of this vast coal seam shall be 
Kouu'tiiiii;; liki- iMfi-ii-tly ruade out or described, there will be 

■K;iiCfi»I ilif (...I or iriiiiiir-' Mr.-cl«v or ■■ilfaw-sliiU''" nf llic miiiiTB. 
''■" """" '~~ ' i-l) on Uiji ..r llu':j-j fi'i-t bi'iicli .it <-.>h1 alr.-Hil,v n- 
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little or no diflSculty in accounting for most of the things that 
now puzzle us in connection with other seams ; but I am 
rather afraid, unless a larger number of competent observers 
take up the working out of the geology of the "Pittsburg 
bed" than seem to be now so engaged, the seam itself will be 
about all "worked out" ere the problems which confront us 
are settled. 

Anent this coal seam question it should not be forgotten 
that, as yet, the form Stigmaria (in any of its various phases) 
has not yet been reported in connection with it.* This cir- 
cumstance alone casts reasonable doubt as to its growth in 
situ, origin, or formation, as usually understood. Moreover, I 
find its floor or under bed (that of the 22-27 inch bench of 
coal forming the basal member or division of the seam) to be 
a calcareous shale, wherever I have examined it, carrying very 
numerous remains of an aquatic fauna. 

The extraordinary uniformity of the Pittsburg bed as to 
purity and structure of coal, evenness and geographical ex- 
tent of its various strata, its widespread interstratified shales 
and the marvelous persistency of them, and other characteris- 
tics, make this seam, in its entirety, the most remarkable, most 
typical, most interesting one of which we possess any knowl- 
edge; it is probably the most extensive instance of horizon- 
tality or parallelism in stratification any geologist in any 
country ever did or ever can point to. It is certainly phenom- 
enal ; and yet I maintain that a rational explanation of any of 
its individual layers, from and including underbed to to|KiiO£:t 
member, has yet to be found. About all that can with safety 
be said about it is that, everything being horizontally strati- 
fied, every part of it was most likely accumulated under 
water. I have therefore come to the conclusion that this coal 
bed is the accumulated remains on the bottom of a lake or 
«ea of vegetable growth of aquatic form8\ (though much of it 
did not necessarily grow in the water) living afloat and dying 
and decaying, falling through the water. J I do not recollect 

♦The only fragment at all resembling Stignmria 1 have seen or heard 
of from the Pittsburg horizon was one found by myself near Elizabeth. 
Pa., on a bit of a shale binder in 1892. 

fVegetatlon of such character as thrived in luxuriant profusion upon 
the surface of the water. 

(See Quart. Jcmrn. Qeol. See. of London for August, 1804. 
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having observed anything in this coal bed or in the strata im- 
mediately below and above it that could be regarded as evi- 
dence against the idea just stated. The absence of Stigmarice^ 
of erect tree stumps with root processes attached, and of ir- 
regularities of stratification; and the presence of numerous 
remains of a rich aquatic fauna in places and at more than 
one horizon in the seam;* with, here and there, areas of lime- 
stone where the "draw-slate" occurs (in which "slate" I have 
seen a traveled boulder of hard yellow limestone) — all these 
facts can only be explained by an aqueous origin for this 
coal. 



SPRINGS: THE INFLUENCE OF STRATIGRAPHY 
ON THEIR EMERGENCE, AS ILLUSTRATED IN 

THE OZARK UPLIFT. ^ 

By T. C. HorKiNS, University of Chicago. 111. 
(Plate XI.) 

There is probably nowhere in the United States a better op- 
portunity for observing the influence of stratigraphy on the 
. emergence of springs than in the Paleozoic area of northern 
Arkansas and southwestern Missouri, an area known as the 
Ozark uplift. 

In most mountainous areas the strata are generally much 
flexed and faulted, so that the emergence of springs is gov- 
erned largely by the position of the strata and is not so di- 
rectly dependent upon the lithologie character of the difl'e rent 
layers as is the case when the strata are horizontal or nearly^ 
so, with only few faults. Over a large part of the Ozark up- 
lift the strata are ver}'^ nearly horizontal and are deepl}' 
eroded by White river and its numerous ramifying tributa- 
ries, thus exposing a great vertical thickness of the different 
layers, so that we have a nearly ideal condition for observing 
the direct influence of the difl'erent beds on the emergence of 
the springs. It is true that the Grand Canyon area of the 
west has deeper erosion, but the lack of rain makes it spring- 
less. 
The strata in the Arkansas-Missouri area consist of diil'er- 

*Seo Pa. G<»ol. Surv. Fiiiul K«*iM)rl, vol. iii (to b«' publishctl, 1894). 
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ent beds of 8and8t6ne, limestone, shale and chert, a general 
section of which is given in the following table : 

General section qf the Paleozoic strata in nartJiern Arkanms. 

Feet. 

1. Millstone grit, coarse sandstone 400 

2. Black shale and shelly limestone. 50 to 250 

3. Archimedes limestone, partly crystalline 50 to 80 

4. Shaly sandstone 20 to 200 

5. Black argillaceous shale 100 to 250 

0. Yellow ferruginous sandstone 50 to 170 

7. Black argillo-calcareous shale 30 to 300 

8. Chert and limestone 370 

9. Sandstone, coarse, rounded grains 40 

10. Black argillaceotis shale 2 to 50 

11. Crystalline limestone 100 to 155 

12. Compact blue limestone 280 

13. Saccharoidal, white, friable sandstone 5 to 150 

14. Maguesian limestones, ch<»rt, and sandstone 1.600 

Not all of the above are exposed on any one slope. Proba- 
bly in no case is the immediate slope more than 2,000 feet 
above the stream, the average hillsides being 500 to 1,000 feet. 
Yet over the entire area each formation is exposed in many 
places, generally four or five or more on each slope. 

Not all of the above beds extend over the whole area. 
Numbers 1, 6, 8, 13 and 14 are persistent, occurring at all 
points in the area where the proper horizon is exposed. Num- 
bers 9 and 10 are very irregular, rarely both being present at 
the same time, and frequently both being absent, or if present 
only an inch or two in thickness. Numbers 11 and 12 are 
persistent beds over the eastern half of the area, but are 
wholly absent from the western half, so that at many places in 
the western part of the area No. 8 rests directly on No. 10, 
where it is present, and on No. 13 in the absence of No. 10. 
The significance of this will appear in what follows. 

Springs are abundant all over the area, some noted for me- 
dicinal properties and all remarkable for the clearness, purity 
and volume of the water. One, the Mammoth spring, forms a 
river in itself; and from many others flow large-sized creeks. 

While springs occur in almost all of the above formations, 
by far the greater number, possibly more than half, the 
springs of the whole area emerge on No. 10 or No. 18 of the 
accompanying section. The cause for the emergence on No. 
10 is very plain, as it is a compact argillaceous shale; but it 
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is not so clear why No. 18 should have so great an influence, 
as it is a very friable white sandstone, composed of almost 
pure silica. It is so friable in places that it can easily be * 
rubbed, in the hands, into a loose mass of white sand resem- 
bling granulated sugar. The state geologist has suggested 
capillarity as an explanation of its impermeability. I think, 
however, that two other factors play a very important part: 
first, the indurated ^rface, since in nearly all places a thin 
hard crust has formed over the surface, by the deposition of 
silica, iron and possibly lime ; second, the shale may be more 
abundant than would appear from surface exposures. Thus 
where the outcrops on the hillsideswould indicate only traces, 
or the absence, of the shale, it may underlie a larger part, pos- 
sibly the greater part, of the hill ; its absence on the surface 
being due to local thinning of the bed, a characteristic of this 
formation, or to the weathering away of the shale near the 
surface, permitting the overlying limestone and chert to settle 
down on the underlying sandstone. This last factor is appli- 
cable only to the western part of the area, where the lime- 
stones, Nos. 11 and 12, are absent. 

In the eastern half of the area the shale is more variable 
in thickness than in the western half. Where it has a thick- 
ness of two or three feet or more, it is a prominent horizon for 
springs. Where it is absent or very thin, the springs are ab- 
sent and the top of the sandstene No. 18 is the prominent 
spring horizon. 

The explanation for the excess of springs emerging on Nos. 
10 and 18, over the number emerging on the almost equally 
impervious shales of Nos. 2 and 7, is found in the character 
and distribution of the chert and limestone bed No. 8. In this 
bed the chert predominates in most places ; and in all places 
it predominates on the surface, owing to its greater durability. 
It is very much jointed, and the weathering opens these 
Joints, strewing the surface with a mass of loose angular frag- 
ments. The rain and snow water sink so quickly into this 
mass of broken stone that very little runs off as surface 
water. This chert covers a much larger surface area than any 
of the other beds, probably due in part to old baseleveling, 
and in part to its greater durability. It covers a large area 
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with a great porous mantle, which readily admits the surface 
waters that trickle down through it until they meet the less 
pervious bed of shale, No. 10, or the sandstone, No. 13. 

The accompanying plate XI represents a typical area in the 
western half of the district. It is a map of Eureka Springs and 
vicinity, drawn to scale from a survey of the area. It shows 
nearly all the constant springs, but omits many smaller ones 
that flow only during a part of the year. The shaded area on 
the map represents the cherty limestone of No. 8, which forms 
the tops of all the hills; the broken line is the outcrop of a 
bed of crystalline limestone ("St. Joe marble") forming the 
base of the chert bed. The black shale No. 10 is present here 
in places as a bed varying from two to five feet in thickness 
and many of the springs emerge on it. Where it is absent 
or thin the springs emerge on the sandstone No. 13, which 
immediately underlies No. 10. The unshaded part, marked 
as Silurian, includes the sandstone No. 13 and several beds of 
No. 14. 

As may be seen, of the thirty-eight springs on this area of 
five square miles, twenty-six emerge at the base of the chert 
bed, and only twelve find their way through the shale and 
sandstone into the underlying magnesian limestones. Even 
this proportion is much greater in many other parts of the 
area, owing to the thinness of the sandstone bed in this re- 
gion. Where the sandstone No. 13 is thick, practically no 
springs emerge beneath it. 

It is noteworthy that this horizon of springs should repre- 
sent the interval between the Silurian and Carboniferous 
rocks over a large part of the area. Nos. 11 and 12 are of Si- 
lurian age, but they occur only in the eastern part of the area. 
The fact that this interval is a marked horizon of springs, is 
probably a coincidence rather than a result of the long time 
interval, as apparently the only effect it might account for 
would be the induration of the sandstone of No. 18. There is 
no unconformity, either of dip or erosion. 

The remarkable features of the region are the great number 
of beautiful springs and the large proportion of them that 
emerge at definite horizons. 
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THE AGE OF THE CRYSTALLINE LIMESTONES 
OF WARREN COUNTY, NEW JERSEY. 

By I-KWis G. VVestuate, Evanston. 111. 

The petrograpliic ehuraet^jrs of certain crystalline lime- 
stones of Warren county, New Jersey, have already been de- 
scribed in the American Geologist for last month. It is the 
purpose of the present paper to consider the evidence of their 
geological age. These rocks occur in a belt along the eastern 
border and at the northern end of Jenny Jump mountain. 
Their more exact location is given in the accompanying map. 
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Fig. I. Map of the northern part of Jenny Jump mountain. New Jersey. 

which is based upon field work done while the writer was in 
the employ of the U. 8. Geological Survey. Localities A to E 
are exposures wliich, from their alignment and general paral- 
lelism of strike, apparently represent a single band of lime- 
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stone. Localities F and G are small isolated outcrops of crys- 
talline limestone situated in the midst of the granitoid 
gneisses, which make up the bulk of the mountain. The 
largest area of crystalline limestone occurs east of the north 
end of the mountain, occupying an area two miles in length 
from north to south, and one-half to three-quarters of a mile 
in width. The surface within this area consists of a succes- 
sion of low ridges and valleys with no definite order, forming 
foot-hills lying between the high crystalline mountain mass 
on the southwest and the alluvium of Pequest meadows on the 
east. 

Petrographical characters of the crystalline limestone and 
associated eruptive rocks. The crystalline limestones of War- 
ren county are more or less coarsely crystalline, varying be- 
tween white and red in color, and containing large amounts 
of accessory metamorphic minerals scattered everywhere 
through them — mainly pyroxene, hornblende, quartz, and 
magnetite. 

The limestones at the north end of the mountain are cut 
with great frequency by eruptive rocks. These are of three 
kinds, diabase, pegmatite, and diorite. Dark, fine-grained 
diabase, in vertical dikes up to fifty feet in thickness, cuts 
the limestone at various points. A coarse pegmatite contain- 
ing considerable amounts of hornblende and magnetite occurs 
sometimes in irregular areas in the limestone, and is probably 
of eruptive origin. The most abundant eruptive rocks occur- 
ring in the area form a series of varying mineralogical com- 
position, but as a whole merit the name of diorites. They 
consist generally of green monoclinic hornblende and plagio- 
clase, and are then true diorites. Monoclinic pyroxene often 
occurs and the rock is then an augite-diorite. In some cases 
the pyroxene occurs in greater abundance than the hornblende, 
when the rock becomes a gabbro. While typical diorites are 
the most common, all gradations occur between the three va- 
rieties mentioned. The rocks, however, lack the typical dio- 
rite structure. All the principal minerals occur in rounded 
or polygonal grains. This structure is explained by the fact 
th«it the rocks occur in comparatively small masses, and may 
be supposed to have cooled rapidly, giving no opportunity for 
the different minerals to crystallize out separately in a defi- 
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nite order. These dioritic rocks occur in great abundance in 
the limestone. They are know^ to be eruptive, because at 
several localities, where their contact with the limestone can 
be seen, they branch irregularly out into the limestone. In 
one or two cases the diorite is distinctly banded not many 
feet from such eruptive contacts, and were it not that its con- 
tact with the limestone proves it to be eruptive, it might eas- 
ily be mistaken for gneiss. The banding is clearly a second- 
ary structure, and the result of tiie general metamorphism 
which the region has suffered. 

T?te relations of tlia crf/stalh'ue livwsfoues of Warren covnfii 
fo the crystalline limestones in oilier parts of Xetr Jersey, 
Among the crystalline limestones of New Jersey no localities 
are so well known as those near Franklin, in Sussex county; 
and writers des<!ribing the crystalline limestones of the state 
have generally had these prominently in mind as typical, and 
representative of other localities. They have generally con- 
sidered all the separate outcrops of these beds in New Jersey 
to be of the same age with the Sussex county rocks. Cook,* 
in describing the crystalline limestones of the state, considers 
together the localities in the southeastern and northwestern 
highlands and places them all in the Azoic (Archiean). Na- 
son,f in describing the Sussex county white limestones, ex- 
tends the belt by isolated outcrops southward to Jenny Jump 
mountain and to Oxford Furnace, making all these outcrops 
of the same age and Cambrian. 

The evidence in favor of this correlation of isolated out- 
crops of crystalline limestone, is mainly lithological, for no 
fo.s8il8 have been found in any of the crystalline limestones of 
New Jersey. The reasons for correlating the crystalline lime- 
stones of Jenny Jump mountain with those of Sussex county 
are as follows : (1) Their likeness in lithological character. 
The rocks in both regions are very crystalline, generally 
white or grey limestones, and carry large amounts of acces- 
sory metamorphic minerals. (2) In both areas the limestones 
are cut by similar eruptive rocks — diabase, granite or pegma- 
tite and diorite. (5^) In both regi<ms the limestones are more 
.or less closely associated with the granitoid gneisses, which 

♦Geology of Xh.'w .lers^-y, 1808. 

fGi'ol. Survey of N. .1., Ann. Uei)(. State (ieol. for 1890, iip. 2.'>-2T. 
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are the most abundant rocks of the northwestern highlands, 
:and in some cases the limestones appear to be interbedded 
with them. (4) The crystalline limestones at Oxford Furnace 
and Jenny Jump mountain in Warren county seem to be a 
•eouthwestward extension of the Sussex county belt. An ex- 
amination of the geological map of New Jersey does not bring 
•out this supposed relation with any marked distinctness. The 
Warren county rocks do not appear to be strictly a continua- 
tion of the northern belt, but to lie somewhat west of where 
the southern extension of the Sussex county rocks would 
naturally be expected. 

The crystalline limestones of the two areas have thus been 
•classed together, because of their lithological similarity and 
their association with the gneisses, and not on good structural 
'Or palcontological grounds. Lithological resemblances among 
crystalline rocks are certainly insufficient proof of contempo- 
raneity. This is especially the case where the areas in ques- 
tion are at considerable distance from each other. In this 
case the nearest outcrops of the two areas are separated by a 
distence of sixteen miles. Where no contrary evidence occur^, 
however, lithological similarity has value as a suggestion; 
and when, as in the present instance, it is accompanied by 
association with a similar series of rocks — the granitoid 
gneisses — and the outcrops occur in a general way in line, it 
is very possible that the correlation between the two series of 
rocks which has been made in the past is correct. 

Vieirs concerning the age of the crystalline limestones of 
yetr Jersey. Two ditferent views have been held as to the 
age of the crystalline limestones of Sussex county and these 
views have been extended by their advocates to include the 
other crystalline limestones of the state. The view which has 
generally prevailed in the past, is that these limestones are of 
Archjean age, and are members of the series of crystalline 
rocks to which the gneissic rocks of the highlands belong and 
with which the limestones are closely associated. The crys- 
talline structure and the abundant presence of accessory met- 
amorphic minerals, which are characteristics of these lime- 
•stones, are considered due to the same general causes which 
have produced a cr^'stalline structure in the gneisses with 
which they are associated. Among tlie geologists who have 
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accepted the Archjean age of these limestonep are Vanuxera 
and Keating,* Kitchell,f ('Ook, J Britton,g I)ana,|| and H. S. 
Williams.^ These writers consider the crystalline limestones 
to be distinct from the blue Cambrian limestone of Kittatinny 
valley. 

The other view is that these limestones are not true mem- 
bers of the crystalline series, as has generally been supposed, 
but are of Cambrian age. The supporters of this theory claim 
that the crystalline limestones belong to the same formation 
as the blue magnesian limesUme (proved Cambrian by its fos- 
sils), which outcrops along the eastern border of the Kitta- 
tinny valley, and that they have been locally metamorphosed 
by intrusions of igneous rocks. This view was first proposed 
by H. I). Rogers in 1840.** It found no further support until 
Nasonf f adopted it, giving a large amount of detailed evidence 
in its favor. Kemp and HollickJJ accept the same theory for 
the age of the white crystalline limestones of Warwick, Or- 
ange county, N. Y. The reasons given in support of the iden- 
tity of the crystalline limestone with the blue magnesian lime- 
stone, and consequently of the Cambrian age of the former, 
are, as summarized by Nason,§§ as follows: 

1. Tho white limestones are continuous with the blue limestones (now 
accepted as of Cambrian a;?e) and every degree of transition maybe 
found between them. 

2. Both have the same dip and strike. 

3. Both are conformabh* with a <iuart/.ite also containing Cambrian 
fossils. 

♦Jour. Phila. Acad. Nal. Sci.. vol ii, pp. 277-288. 

fSecond Ann. liejU. (»eol. Survey of N. .1. for 185'), pp. 111-248. 

tOeolog3' of New Jersey, 18G8, pp. 309-321, and in later annual reiKirts. 

$5Ann. Kept. State G«'ol. for 1885, pp. 30-55. Same for 188(5. pp. 74-112. 

|Am. Jour. Sci., Ill, vol. xui, 1801, pp. 70-72. 

•"Am. Jour. Sci., III. vol. xlvit, 181)4, pp. 401-402. 

♦♦Pinal Report of the (ieology of N. J., 1840. 

ffln the Annual UeiK)rt of the New Jersey Survey for 1800, pp. 25-50. 
Van Hise in liullelin 8(5, V . S. {.UhA. Surv(*y, "Archean and Algonkian," 
I)p. 390-404, and Nason in Am. Gkolooist, vol. vii, pp. 241-252, give a 
full bibliography of this subject. Other papers by Nason on this sub- 
ject have since apjH'ared in the Amkrican Gkolooist and in the Bulle- 
tin of the (Geological Society of America. In the Am. Geologist for 
September, 1804, vol. xiv, pp. 1(51-1(50, is a summary of the facts brought 
forward by him to prov«* th»' Cambrian age of these cryslallinr lime- 
stones in Sussex county. 

ttAnnals N. Y. xVcad. Sci.. vol, vir, i)p. 638-054. 

^Ameiucan (iEOLOcnsT, September, 1804, vol. xiv, p. 1(53. 
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4. Both arc unconformiible with the gneiss upon which they rest. 

.'). Both have in sum total the same chemical comix)sition and are 
magnesian. 

(5. The altered crystalline condition of the white limestone is due to 
the intrusion of igneous masses and to regional metamorphism, while 
the blue limestone never contains such igneous injections. 

7. The presence of certain minerals, especially chondrodite, is not 
indicative of g«*ological age. 

It is not the purpose t-o consider here the evidence of the 
age of the white or crystalline limestones of Sussex county, 
but merely to give the arguments advanced by the different 
sets of writers. It requires, however, evidence of a very posi- 
tive paleontological or stratigraphical character to overthrow 
the generally held oi)inion that these two very different lime- 
stones are of different age. 

The aye of crystaUine limestones of Warren county. The 
largest area of crystalline limestones in New Jersey, next after 
that of Sussex county, embraces the Warren county outcrops 
along Jenny Jump mountain. The facts so far made out by 
a careful study of the latter, point to the conclusion that 
these limestones are distinct from the Cambrian blue magne- 
sian limestone which occurs in Kittatinny 'valley to the west, 
and that they are of pre-Cambrian age. 

delations of the crysfaliine limestones to the gneisses. The 
isolat<?d outcrops, A to E (see the foregoing map), of crystal- 
line limestone along the eastern edge of the mountain, are 
undoubtedly remnants of what was once a continuous band, 
and have been separated b}'^ erosion, the alluvium of Pequest 
meadows covering the former connections between the present 
outcrops. I'he limestone in these outcrops sometimes shows 
a faint banding, but very often is quite massive; and when 
banding is apparently present it is often so obscure that 
measurements of it are of doubtfid value. Where present, the 
banding of the limestone is in general parallel with that of 
the gneiss. Granitoid gneiss bounds the limestone on the 
west wherever outcrops are found on the west side of the 
limestone. At two points, A and I), banded granitoid gneiss 
is found on the east of the limestone, between it and Pe- 
(juest meadows. Kock outcrops are wanting where the gneiss 
might be expected to be found, east of the other limestone 
outcroj)s of this belt. The banding of the limestone agrees 
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with that of the gneiss on either side. This, with the posi- 
tion of the limestone between gneiss outcrops, seems to indi- 
cate that the limestone is interbedded with the granitoid 
gneiss along the eastern side of the mountain. The intimate 
association of the limestone with the gneiss is at any rate ap- 
parent. 

At F and G outcrops of crystalline limestone also occur. 
At F (just east of the Stinson mine), a band of crystalline 
limestone occurs in the gneiss, dipping 50^ S. E., and with a 
strike of N. 40® E. This band is about six feet in thickness 
and is parallel with the banding in the biotite gneiss with 
which it is associated, and acts in every way as a conformable 
member of the gneissic series. This outcrop cannot be traced 
in either direction along the strike, and appears to be local. 
At G the relations of the limestone are the same. It is not 
impossible that these two small outcrops maybe of the nature 
of segregations rather than true beds. They are less coarsely 
crystalline than the other out<u'ops and contain a consider- 
able amount of basic impurities. 

The relations of the northern Jenny Jump limestones will 
be discussed later. Enough has been said to show that out- 
crops A to G are closely associated with the gneisses and ap- 
pear to be interbedded with them. 

The crystalline liniesfoncs and ernpiive rock's. Besides this 
Interrupted band of outcrops, there is, as already described, a 
large area of crystalline limestone at the northern end of the 
mountain. The limestone here is cut by numerous eruptive 
rocks. These are coarse granite or pegmatite, which occurs 
in large irregular masses; diabase in dikes up to fifty feet in 
width; and diorite, which is by far the most abundant of the 
three. These eruptive rocks, however, can not be considered 
the agent of the metamorphism which has taken place in the 
limestone. The reasons for this statement are as follows: 

(1) If the eruptive rocks were the agents of metamorphism 
the limestone should be most crystalline at the contact with 
the eruptive, and should become less crystalline as the dis- 
tance from the eruptive rock increases, until at no very great 
distance an unaltered non-crystalline limestone should be 
found. This limestone should be the same as the blue mag- 
nesian limestone of Kittatinny valley, if, as some writers as- 
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sert, the crystalline limestones are simply the Cambrian met- 
amorphosed by intrusives. Such phenomena as those de- 
scribed are universally present where limestones (or other 
rocks such as schists or shales) have been locally metamor- 
phosed by intrusives. One of the best known examples of 
these relations is that at Cortlandt, N. Y,, a short distance 
south of Peekskill. G. IF. Williams* in describing the con- 
tact here between the eruptive diorites and the limestone, says : 

The metam()ri)hic action f xtonds but a smuU distance from the actual 
contact, but is always unmistakable in its nature. The limestone is in 
almost all cases bleached and is frequentl}' rendered more coarsely crys- 
talline. There are new contact minerals developed in it, among the 
most common of which are hornblende and pyroxene. 

Similar conditions are said by Nasonf to occur at the con- 
tact of the limestones and eruptive rocks near Franklin, N. J. 
No such relations occur between the diorites and limestones 
in the Jenny Jump area. The limestones are not more crys- 
talline at the contact with the eruptives than at a distance 
from them. The limestone is uniformly crystalline through- 
out. The accessory minerals, pyroxene, biotite, graphite, etc., 
are not found more abundantly near the contact than else- 
where. The limestone shows no change in crystalline char- 
acter, or in the abundance and character of accessory minerals, 
as the contact with the intrusive is approached. 

(2) There are bands of limestone occupying very consider- 
able areas, and everywhere of perfectly crystalline character, 
which nowhere show the presence of eruptive rocks. The 
uniformly crystalline character of the limestone over consid- 
erable areas is evidence tliat the metamorphism is not due to 
local intrusives. It was produced by some cause acting uni- 
formly over wide areas and resulting in regional as distin- 
guished from local metamorphism. 

The same relations are shown in the outcrops of crystalline 
limestone A to G as in tlie larger area at the northern end of 
the mountain. Eruptive rocks are of uncommon occurrence 
in the limestone outcrops along the eastern side of the moun- 
tain. At only one locality (B) was an eruptive rock seen in 
the limestone. Here a small dike of gabbro six inches in 
thickness was seen cutting the limestone, apparently in the 

*Am. Jour. Sci., Ill, vol. xxxvi. 1«88. i». 207. 

f Ann. Kept. Clcol. Survey X. ,1., for 18iH), p. \Vi, and elsewhere. 
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plane of the bedding. Yet these outcrops A to £ contain 
some of the most coarsely and thoroughly crystalline lime- 
stone of the whole region and limestone carrying as large a 
proportion of accessory metamorphic minerals as any else- 
where. The metamorphism cannot be the result of eruptives 
as there are almost none in the limestone. 

The metamorphism of the Jenny Jump limestones is not 
local, but general ; not due to the agency of eruptive rocks, 
but to other causes acting over wider areas and producing 
farther reaching and more uniform eft'ects. In this area the 
crystalline and the blue Cambrian limestones are not inti- 
mately associated. Yet the unchanged blue limestone occurs 
not far from the crystalline at the most northern outcrops of 
the latter. The metamorphism has aifeeted the crystalline 
limestone but not the blue. The reason is clear. The blue 
magnesian limestone had not been deposited at the time of 
the metamorphidm of the present crystalline limestone, else 
it too would have been involved in the same changes as have 
affected the crystalline limestones; changes very probably 
produced by the same agents that were at work in the crys- 
tallization of the associated gneisses. The crystalline lime- 
stone is older than the blue Cambrian limestone and is of pre- 
Cambrian or Archaean age. It is dilticult to conceive that the 
forces resulting in metamorphism could act over considerable 
areas and then suddenly stop short. If the two apparently 
different limestones are of the same age, the blue limestone 
associated with the crystalline should also have been meta- 
morphosed. A greater agent than local metiimorphism by 
eruptives is required, to explain the crystalline character 
of the Jenny Jump limestones. Regional metamorphism,. 
which is the only adequate explanation of this character,, 
must have occurred at a time previous to the deposition of 
the blue or Cambrian limestone. 

The Ji eld relations of the crifstalline limestones and the blue 
magnesian or Cambrian limestone. More or less has been 
written concerning the field relations of these limestones 
while discussing previous points of this paper. In the Jenny 
Jump region they are nowhere in close and intimate associa- 
tion. The two are said to be in intimate association about 
Franklin, in Sussex county, and that is taken as one of the 
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evidences of their contemporaneity. The belt of limestone 
out<.»rop8 along the middle of the mountain (A-E) is nowhere 
in contact with the blue limestone; on the contrary, wherever 
the rocks adjacent to the limestone on either side appear they 
are granitoid gneisses. 

At the northern end of the mountain the crystalline lime- 
stones occupy a distinct area, and no outcrops of blue lime- 
stone are known within that area. North of the northern end 
of this area, however, blue limestone occurs at H (see map), 
not over two hundred feet from the crystalline limestone. 
The blue limestone here is the typical fine-grained blue lime- 
stone which outcrops further west in Kittatinny valley. The 
crystalline limestone is in part characteristic for that rock, 
and in part a local variety (pyroxene-rock or quartz-rock) 
frequently found associated with the limestone. There are 
no eruptive rocks cutting the crystalline limestone here. The 
two outcrops are perfectly characteristic of their respective 
varieties, and there is no tendency in either toward gradation 
into the other. It seems hardly possible that the passage 
should not show in this locality, if there is a gradation be- 
tween the two rocks, for they are separated by less than two 
hundred feet. The crystalline limestones of Jenny Jump 
mountain are in all cases sharply distinct from the blue 
Cambrian limestones: and at the locality where the two occur 
nearest together, there is no gradation in lithological charac- 
ter between them. 

Conclusion. In conclusion, the crystalline limestones of 
Warren county are believed to be distinct from and older than 
the blue magnesian linjestone of Cambrian age which occurs 
along the northwestern side of the New Jersey' highlands. 
They are believed to be distinct for the following reasons: 
first, they have a well developed crystalline character, and 
they hold large quantities of accessory metamorphic minerals: 
second, they show no intimate association in areal distribu- 
tion with the blue ('ambrian limestone; third, they show no 
tendency to grade into blue limestone. They are believed to 
be older, because, first, they have been subjected to general 
nu^tamorphic forces resulting in great changes, of which the 
neighboring blue limestones show no timce; second, they oc- 
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cur in intimate association with the granitoid gneisses and in 
some cases appear to be inter bedded with them. 

Whether the other crystalline limestones of New Jersey are 
of the same age as those of Warren county, has not been 
proved. The anpwer has generally been that they are. This 
seems to be the most probable view. If they are, and if the 
position taken in the present paper is valid, then the crystal- 
line limestones of Sussex county, and of other places in New 
Jersey, would also be, as they have generally been supposed 
to be^ of pre-Cambrian or Archiean age. 
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ON A NEW PLACODERM, liRONTJCHTJIYS CLABKl 
FROM THE CLEVELAND SHALE. 

By E. W. Claypole, Akron, Ohio. 
(Plate XII.) 

To the three great placoderms of the Upper Devonian of 
Ohio, Dinichthys, Titanichthys, and Gorgonichthys, must now 
be added a fourth genus not less remarkable than the rest and 
only less striking because it is not the first. In the Cleveland 
shale of Cuyahoga county Dr. Clark has recently found a jaw, 
which, while bearing a strong general resemblance to Titan- 
ichthys. yet differs so much that it cannot be placed in that 
genus. Two views of the fossil given herewith will illustrate 
its characters. 

Only a single ramus, the left, was found, and most careful 
and continuous search failed to discover its mate. It is slightly 
imperfect on the hinder end but almost complete in front. It 
must originally have measured at least twenty-five inches from 
end to end. Its greatest depth toward the spatularend is five 
inches. In this part it shows no distinction from the jaw of 
Titanichthys. But in front its construction is much more 
massive. It bends outward about fisa inches from the tip, 
and at the bend begins a deep alveolus resembling that in the 
jaw ot* Titanir'hthys but growing deeper toward the end. This 
alveolus is now an inch and a half derp, and when its walls 
were entire it must have been somewhat deeper. The inner 
wall is rather higher and thicker than the other. It is appa- 
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rcntly somewhat crushed inward, thereby narrowing the alve- 
olus fj the same-amount. 

The symphyBihl part of the Jaw is but slightly injured, and 
its appearance strongly suggests au intermandibular bone or 
otirtilago. The ayntphysial surface retreats rapidly upward, 
an that the lower point is the most prominent. The bone is 
very massive even to the end, ditfering in this respect strik- 
ingly from the corresponding bone of Titaniehthys. It is 
nearly an inch thick at the thinnest part under the alveolus 
and often exceeds this measurement. 

It is almost impossible to doubt that this deep alveolus once 
carried one or more strong teeth, as was the case with Titan- 
iehthys: but as no trace of such organs was met with, we 
can only at present speculate on this point. 

At the bend of the jaw the bone measures two inches in 
thickness. Inferiorly the edge of the jaw is sharp along its 
whole length, smooth in its hinder portion, but slightly rough 
and somewhat tubereulated in front. 

The peculiar bend of the jaw may excite a suspicion that 
some degree of fracture has taken place during fossilization, 
and that the figiire does not therefore represent the true form. 
lint, in addition to the fact that the bone shows no sign of 
fracture in that place, we may add that the fossil occurred in 
a rather unusual position, not lying Hat in the shale but set 
on edge, so that fracture in the direction supposed is quite 
impossible. 

The generic name is taken from the mytliologic term 
Upoyrti;, one of the C'yclopes; and the honor of the specific 
name is only a just tribute to the industry and perseverance 
of its discoverer, Dr, W. Clark, of Bcren, Ohio. 



GEOLOGICAL HISTORY OF THE MISSOURI 
PALEOZOIC. 

By G. C. Bkqadheau. Calunibla, Mu. 

The Missouri Paleotoio rooks, in their average surface de- 
velopment, inolude : 

I'lili-T ("urbonlfcrouH 3.00(i fi'i't. 

lower Chtbaf^^lfH^ IP th e bu^-' of the Hiirlii));- 

1.100 
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(.'hoiitouii Limcstoin* jrroup *i(M) 

I)<'voniun HH) 

I'plMT Silurian .*{(}<) 

I^)Wt*r Siinriaii to tin* busr of llu* TnMitou KM) 

I.HM) 

Ozark sekiks, including: 

First Mairrii'sian lim«'s!oin* i:{0 

First or Sacrharniclal sarulsioiH* (St. IV'l»-r*s). . . I'JO 

SiH'oinl Ma^rncsiaii liiiU'siniu- !»:jo 

S<'(M)ii(l sandstoiir I'M 

Third Mu;rii»'slaii lim»'stoiH' :{.">o to (joo 

Third saiidsiom* oO 

Fcmrth Maj^in'siaii liiiH-.^toiiP oHU 

To! al .">, 1 7.") 

Kelow the Trenton fornuition in soutliorn Missouri tlu* 
Ozark series therefon* presents a great thickness of niagne- 
sian limestone with occasional beds of sandstone. In the well 
at the Insane Asylum at St. Louis the borings would indicate 
2,000 feet of this series. l*rof. Swallow applied to them the 
term "Magnesian Limestone series/* but the objection to the 
term is that there are nuignesian limestones of other ages. As 
the series is well developed in the Ozarks, and the Ozark area 
is so great, it seems that of all names there is none more ap- 
propriate than "Ozark Series.*' As such I have named and 
described it in an article published in the Amkki(*an Gkolo- 
«isT for Jul3\ 1S91. 

In southeastern Missouri the continuity of the Ozark series 

is not preserved in the same manner as represented elsewhere, 

but is thus: 

First Mairncsian linicstoiH' I.-jn 

First or Saccharoidal saiulsloiM- V.V»\ 

S«»coiul Ma^'iH'siaii llini'StoiH' 17.1 

S<*coiid saiidstoiic: iowrr b«Mis chiTty 1*>."> 

Third Ma^riirsian linn'stonr wilh chtri and <|iiar!/. IIT^ 

OritsloiH* and IJnijuhi b»'ds '»n 

( )zark ma ri)lt' '•'» 

I^)WJ*r sandsloni' antl coiiirlonu-rali' IH) 

Total '-^'^^ 

These rest on the Arcluean porphyries and granite. The 
thickest development of the terranes between the Ozark series 
and the top of the Lower Carboniferous Dr. Sliumard has es- 
timated to be over LSOO feet in Caju? (;irardeau county. He 
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recognized over 600 feet of Upper Silurian in tliat county. 
Northwardly it becomes thinner, not being obaervtd at all in 
St. Louie, St. Charles and Jefferson counties, but may be 100 
feet thick in Pike county. In Montgomery county about 20 
feet of gray limestone may be referred to the Upper Silurian, 
and this is restricted to a small area in Montgomery and Cal- 
laway counties. Certain terranes being wanting in central 
and southwestern Missouri the Paleozoic rocks, in their area! 
distribution, would have much less average thickness than the 
section above given. 

In southwest Missouri the group between the St. Louis and 
Chouteau cannot well be separated. To such Prof. H, S. 
Williams has appropriately given the name "Osage series." 

The Ozarks belong to Missouri and in part to Arkansas. 
The Boston mountains are of another system, extending west- 
wardly into the Indian territory. Farther south is the Wash- 
ita system, extendiug from Little Rock west to the western 
part of the Indian territory. The area of Missouri, according 
to the uenRus of 1890, is 69,415 square miles. Most of south- 
ern Missouri is included in the Ozark plateau, an elevated 
tract which in Missouri contains about 36,000 square miles; 
and its total area is probably 50,000 square miles, including 
part of Arkansas. This plateau is limited on the east by the 
Mississippi; on the north by the Missouri and Osage rivers; and 
on the west by a line about 30 miles east of the western state 
line. The Arkansas river may be the southern limit. The 
eastern portion of north Missouri is elevated about 700 feet 
above the sea; passing westwardly it rises by gentle undula- 
tions to 1,100 and 1,200 feet in the northwest. The Ozark 
plateau near its eastern border is 700 to 800 feet above the 
sea, but within 30 miles it rises to 1,200 and 1,500 feet. The 
porphyry peaks of southeastern Missouri rise 1,200 to 1,800 
feet above the sea, while the unaltered sedimentary rocke sur- 
rounding them rest unconformafaly upon them at an elevation 
of 1,100 to 1,200 feet above the sea. Passing westwardly they 
rise to 1,500 feet in Webster county. 1,700 in Wright, 1,850 in 
Green, l.S.tO in Barry county, and nearly 2,000 feet in the 
Boston mountains of northwestern Arkansas. Along the 
western state line the elevaii'ni is 850 to 1,100 feft. 
yond in Kansas the country gradually rises to the plaijtfa 
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to the Rocky mountaini> beyond. In southern Illinoie the 
general surface is but little over 500 feet, reaching 700 and 
800 feet in the central portion. Borings at the Insane Asy- 
lum, St. Louis, would indicate that the Archiean lies about 
8,800 feet below the surface, or about 3,200 feet below the 
aea level. Not altogether reliable records of a Jackson county 
boring assert that granite was reached there about 2.500 feet 
below the surface, or 1,500 to 1.700 below the sea level. From 
observed outcrops in central and southwestern Missouri we 
would suppose that borings in Nodaway county might pene- 
trate through 4,000 feet of strata to reach the Archa-an, find- 
ing it about 2,800 feot below the sea. That would nearly 
agree with the measured depth at St. Louis. The Archaean 
floor in southern Illinois probably occupies about the same po- 
sition below the sea that it does at St. Louis. At the close of 
Archtean time the state would be occupied by a deep sea, the 
Cambrian sea, through which in southeastern Missouri cer- 
tain granite and porphyry peaks protruded 600 to 1.000 feet 
above the waters ; these are now seen in St. Francois, Madison, 
Iron, Reynolds and Wayne counties. Southeastern Missouri 
was probably dry land in the early Cambrian, but in the later 
Cambrian or early Potsdam period the Oxarks were occupied 
by a shallow sea whose waves dashed furiously against ,the 
Archaean hills, sutticient to erode enough material to form a 
sandstone. This sandstone ia found upon a limited area in 
about four counties of ^i>utheastern Missouri. It is generally 
of coarse t«!Cture and includes pebbles of the Archiean. Else- 
where the strata are covered with uiore recent deposits. Most 
of the A-rehiean areii subsided to a depth of 2,000 to 8,000 
feet in order to receive the Lower Magnesinn limestone and 
interbedded sandstones of the Mississippi valley, extending 
from central Texas to lake Superior; only certain peaks in 
Llano and Burnet counties. Texas, and in six or seven coun- 
ties of southeastern Missouri were exposed. 

The life of this early famhrian sea was limited in number 
of species. In Missouri it embraced a few Orthocerata, a 
litniteB, a small Orthis, a I'teurotomaria, a Maelurca, an Oph- 
ileta, two or three species of Straparollus, probably two spe- 
cies of Murchisonia, and three or four species of trilobites: 
while io the Potsdam of Wisconsin and Minnesota several 
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Other epocies of trilobitee have been found. Sea worms 
Hbounded where the waters were more nhallow, and left their 
traeke in irregular winding holes in the olf-short' sandstone. 
In the upper beds sea weeds abounded, as shown by the lime- 
stones now exposed. Certain beds of the Second Miignesian 
limestone are largely mude up of the ace umii luted mass of 
sea weeds bundled and pressed together, their form only pre- 
served, filled with calcareous matter. 

There were occasionally elevations long enough continued 
for sands to accumulate off-shore to become in later time beds 
of sandstone, then u sinking and ac<'umiilation of sediment in 
the deeper seas, until finally 2,000 feet had been formed. 
Ages rolled on, the ocean beds rose, the granite and porphyry 
hills of southeastern iSIisKOitri, as wt^ll us those of Wisconsin 
and Minnesota, were eroded of their materitil during the vio- 
lent agitation of the waters near the elose of the period of tile 
Upper Cambrian. These sands were deposited tiround the 
sea's margin in remarkably clear water. The First sandstone, 
or the St, Peter'f, was formed thicker along the Mississippi 
trough, or what was afterward the Mississippi trough, extend- 
ing from southeastern Missouri to St. Paul in Minnesota. East 
and west of that line the deposit is thinner, apparently en- 
tirely thinning out in Missouri at 100 miles west. 

After the laying down of this sandstone most of theOzarks 
were raised ahove water. Much of the upper strata were 
eroded and redcposited t-o form the rocks of later ages. The 
evidence is that after the Upper Cambrian period most of the 
Ozarks were elevated above the waters and have so remained. 
The Ozark series northward and eastward was depressed not 
less than 1,500 feet, and the Oiiarks were separated from the 
Wisconsin highlands by a deep sea ; this was the Silurian aea, 
and in it were laid down the Trenton and Hudson Hiver beds 
toward the nortli and east. Hut this condition prevailed only 
as far west as Callaway county. From this we infer that the 
Ozarks at that time extended over the western and north- 
western part of Missouri, After the Lower Silurian was 
formed the western halt of Missouri was dry land, but the 
country from Cape (limrdenu to Kails county was so de- 
pressed as to receive from 100 to 200 feet of sediment to form 
the Upper Silurian, KaBtvardij^^aUnniai||dUii]iy settled . 
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down sufficiently to receive 3,000 feet of sediment in the Ap- 
palachians and New York, but this thinned out as above 
stated to 200 feet in southeastern Missouri, becoming zero in 
Callaway county. Westwardly dry land continued. The 
subsidence continued so as to receive about 100 feet of Devo- 
nian limestone in northern Missouri, thinning out in Pettis 
county. The Devonian sea extended northwardly to Wiscon- 
sin and around the eastern slopes of the Ozarks and beyond 
the Appalachians. Upon the Ozarks, and extending far west, 
dry land still prevailed. At the close of the Devonian on the 
east and south a clay deposit accumulated in certain shallow 
estuaries, which later by the absorption of certain hydrocar- 
bons became a black slate. The Devonian period in Kentucky 
and in a portion of Missouri, notably at the falls of Ohio and 
in Callaway county. Mo., was characterized by extensive coral 
reefs. The Upper Silurian and Devonian in the eastern 
states were also rich in coral forms. 

After the Devonian was laid down there seems to have been 
a marked dynamic change. At the close of the Devonian 
there was a subsidence of most of the Mississippi valley west 
of the Mississippi river, with the exception of Minnesota and 
part of Iowa, and the Archiean of southeastern Missouri and 
of Texas. The Ozarks subsided sutHciently for the early Car- 
boniferous seas to cover their margins. This was the begin- 
ning of the Subcarboniferous. On the east and north these 
beds rest upon the Devonian, but on the west they repose 
upon the Ozark series. Tlie several groups of the Subcarbon- 
iferous, as the Paleozoic sea sank, continued to gradually ac- 
cumulate. First the C-houteau and its several formations, 
next the Burlington with its rich crinoidal fauna and inter- 
calated chert, then the Keokuk, and then the St. Louis, — each 
to be afterward in a great measure eroded. That there was a 
slight subsidence and then an elevation of the Ozarks after 
the Burlington had accumulated is shown by the occasional 
finding of patches of limestone of that terrane along the 
northern and western front and resting upon the Ozark series, 
indicating that the erosion of the early Subcarboniferous must 
have been great. Previous to this, the erosion of the later 
Osark series must also have been great, but very probably it 
was largely aerial. Since the close of the Burlington the 
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Ozarks have remained above water. The accumulations of 
the St. Louis and Chester limestones were greater along the 
Mississippi, and thin out westwardly. The later Chester or 
Kaskaskia limestone was represented only by a sandstone in 
northern and southwestern Missouri. At this time there was 
a marked change in fauna and flora, as well as in continental 
area. The deep ocean floor, east, north and west of the 
Ozarks, which had been so long receiving deep sea deposits 
sufficiently to be part land, part water, rose with a surface 
nearly flat, over which were lakes and vast swamps, beginning 
to support a rare and luxuriant vegetable growth, the fore- 
runner of the coal period. The'leaves and older trees fell and 
accumulated in the peaty swamps and in time were covered 
by the overflowing seas, leaving silt and sediment! Soils were 
formed ; forests grew and matured, and lycopods and ferns* 
left their debris to be again covered up. At one time the 
surface would sink so much that the overflowing sea covered 
the older beds with accumulations of limestone. In this way 
a number of ancient forest beds with their vegetable growth 
were buried. Each of the beds of decaying vegetation was 
converted to coal : the same vegetation in the presence of the 
atmosphere would form humus. That there was probably a 
great deal of carbonic acid in the atmosphere during the coal 
period is believed; also that this was absorbed or withdrawn 
by the luxuriant plant growth. While these deposits were 
being formed, a large portion of the Mississippi valley was 
sinking. Still the Ozarks kept their everlasting hills above 
the waters, while Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, northern 
Missouri, Arkansas and Texas were nearly covered by coal 
swamps, over which the sea would occasionally flow. 

During the formation of the coal in the Appalachians and 
the Mississippi valley, and while the country in general was 
being subjected to alternate depression and elevation, the 
present Rocky mountain region remained for the most part 
under a deep sea. The coal of the west is of more recent age. 
In that region, during the time of the Upper Carboniferous 
period, limestones were cliiefly formed in the deep seas. We 

*[NoTK. At prpsfMil wt» may have ab(»iil 15 spf'cies of livinjr ferns in 
Missouri. In Henry county over 40 species have been obtained from 
the shales overlyinjr th(» coal beds, all pressed and beautifully preserved 
in nature's herbarium. J 
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have found an occasional plant fragment, showing that there 
may have been a few Carboniferous islands supporting a lyco- 
podiaceous growth. But there is no coal of Carboniferous age 
west of the plains. Around the margin of the lower Coal 
Measures, where they rest upon rocks of older terranes, are 
found isolated coal deposits consisting, for the most part, of 
an impure cannel or bituminous coal. Their thickness may 
be a few feet or may be 20 or 50 feet, or even more ; their in- 
clination to the horizon would indicate that they were formed 
when the adjacent strata were considerably disturbed, or that 
a disturbance occurred soon after the coal was laid down. 
These beds are now often found in side valleys tributary to 
larger valleys ; and the rocks higher in the hills as well as 
those on which the coal rests are of older age than the coal it- 
self. In fact the}' rarely extend farther than 200 feet into the 
adjoining hill. In northeastern Missouri they lie on and 
against the Lower Carboniferous; in Cole, Moniteau and 
Morgan counties they rest on beds of the Ozark series, and in 
no instance have I observed them occupying eroded valleys of 
Upper Carboniferous age. They must have been formed just 
at the dawn of the Upper Carboniferous when there was an 
unsettled condition existing, and when oscillations and tilting 
of strata prevented a continuous coal formation; or in other 
words the first coals were laid down in small disconnected 
basins.* 

We have thus far traced the geological history of each ter- 
rane. We would now consider briefly the subsequent frac- 
ture, erosion and carrying away of the material so as to pre- 
pare our field for man's habitation. 

At the close of the Paleozoic the Appalachian revolution 
took place ; the coal and other interstratified beds from Penn- 
sylvania and southwestward to Alabama were crushed up, 
folded, and raised 4,000 or 5,000 feet; and the bituminous 
coal of eastern Pennsylvania was changed to anthracite. At 
the same time there was a slight quaquaversal upthrust of 
the Ozarks and of the later strata, as shown by occasional 

*H()th /.iiic and Knid ores have been found with the coal in these 
••|K)ckets," evidently deix>sited since the coal waB laid down: and it may 
be that the lead and zinc ores of central and southwestern Missouri were 
all (lejK>sited since the laying down of the coal. 
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slight fractures and faultings. That was the last uplfft of 
the Ozarks. Previously there were undoubtedly stream chan- 
nels in the Ozarks. After the close of the Paleozoic there 
were additional fractures, greater erosions and deeper chan- 
nelings by the streams. In southern Missouri the eroded val- 
leys are 800 to 450 feet deep, in northern Missouri they may 
have been 200 or 300 feet, but, excepting near the Missouri 
river, they are rarely to be seen over 150 feet deep, reaching 
200 at the extreme. The Missouri river show^s a valley gen- 
erally one to two miles wide, with an inner channel or trough 
eroded before glacial times but during the Ice age filled up 
from 40 to 90 feet. 

Proportional to the size of the stream and character of the 
bluff are the size and depth of the stream's trough. The 
streams in southern Missouri are partly filled with a local 
drift. Away from the larger streams the country is hilly or 
rolling, dependent on the character of the rock structure. 
Where the country rock is limestone, the channels and hills 
are rugged. The Coal Measures being largely composed of 
sandstones and shales, with only thin limestone beds, the ero- 
sion there has been greater, but the slopes are more gentle. 
We often observe limestone-capped ridges; when the erosion 
is long continued they remain as mounds. To this is due the 
interesting and beautiful scenery of the prairies of western 
Missouri. Where the strata consist of beds of shales and 
sandstone capped by harder limestone, the last serves as a 
protecting cap to the softer underlining beds, retarding their 
entire erosion. A line of such mounds may be traced along 
the base (jf the upper Coal Measures from Bates county north- 
eastward through Cass, Johnson, Lafayette, and thence north- 
wardly. Along this line are seen ridges several miles long, 
and occasionall}' a single mound 80 or 100 feet above the lower 
plains with an area of probably half an acre on the summit. 
Other mounds may be near, or distant two, five, or fifteen 
miles. The visible depressed or eroded area may be a pris- 
moid 100 feet deep by fi\(i or ten miles in one direction and 
twenty miles or more in another. From the summit of one of 
these mounds we may gaze on a hundred farms occupied by 
an industrious and thrifty people. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT. 



A NEW Meteorite. Minnesota No. 1. 
Last April (9th), about four o'clock in the afternoon, a pe- 
culiar rumbling sound startled the people in the neighborhood 
of Fisher, in Polk county, in the Red river valley, in the 
northwestern part of Minnesota. In July, in making hay on 
a meadow in Sec. 23, Range 49, T. 150, a stone was found 
which had by falling entered the sod a few inches, the force 
of the impact having turned the turf back in all directions. 
There being no drift boulders on the surface in the region, 
this was at once connected with the rumbling noise. On ex- 
amination it proves to be a chondritic meteoric stone, quite 
similar to the well known Winnebago meteorite. Its weight 
is about 9^ pounds, and it is entirely covered with the usual 
black crust. This being the first known meteorite fallen in 
the state it is proposed to name it Minnenota No. /, with a 
view to continue the series by suitable numeration for all fu- 
ture Minnesota meteorites. A full description will be given 
in a later issue of the Geologist. n. h. w. 

Arctic and Antarctic Exploration. 

In a paper read before the Section of Geography in the 
British Association at the last August meeting,* Col. H. W. 
Fielden, who was the naturalist of the Nares Arctic Expedi- 
tion in 1875-'70, reviewed the reasons for hoping and expect- 
ing that Nansen and his party, after drifting in the ice-pack 
across the sea surrounding the north pole, will return to tell 
their experiences. Not only is Siberian drift-wood strown 
along the northwest coast of Greenland and the shores of 
Grinnell land, but also the currents have brought such drift- 
wood during a long time past, in which Grinnell land has been 
uplifted at least 1,000 feet. Up to that hight. Col. Fielden 
there found drift-wood embedded in recent alluvial or glacial 
clay and mud deposits, with marine shells of the species now 
living in the adjoining sea. The bivalve shells are often still 
held together by their hinges and retain their brown epider- 
mis ; and the wood is combustible and so light as to float on 
water. All the wood appears to be of coniferous species, be- 

*Partlv priiilod in th«' Hiillcl in of the American (ieo;yrraphical Society^ 
New York, vol. xxvi, pp. :Wi)-30a, S«!pt. 30, 1804. 
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ing wholly different from the drift-wood east on the ehorea of 
Spitzbergen, which is borne by the Gulf Stream into the 
North Atlantic and Arctic ocenns. 

We may add, in thia connection, that Gen, A. W, Greely'e 
Report of the U, S. Expedition to Lady Franklin buy, Grin- 
nell land, mentions (in vol. ii, p. 57) the occurrence there of 
recent foseil shells of Aslarte lacleti up to 1,000 feet, and of 
Saxicavn urcfica, as provii^ionally determined, up to 2,000 feet 
above the eea. At Polaris bay on the neighboring Greenland 
coast, recent marine shells are reported to occur at the hight 
of 1,600 feet. 

It may be also noted that one of the questions which we 
may hope to have answered, if Nansen crosses the polar sea 
and reaches home, relates to the geographie position and ex- 
tent of the large nearly flat land from which come the great 
tabular icebergs, sometimes called tloebergs and ''palieocrystic 
icebergs," similar to the vast masses shed from the Antarctic 
iee-sheet, though smaller, ranging from 100 to 600 feet and 
rarely 800 or 900 feet in thickness, seen by Naree and others 
in the open polar sea north of Greenland and Grinnell land. 
These flat icebergs, born from the margin of an ice-sheet on 
flat and comparatively low land, unlike that of the Greenland 
ice-sheet and its valley glaciers, are thought by Grecly to 
come from a large land area north of Bering strait and very 
near the pole, with its center between the 86th and S8th par- 
allels and the 156th and 175th meridians of west longitude. 
The thick tabular bergs are prevented from drifting to the 
Siberian coast by the shallowness of the sea there; but they 
are carried by the currents to Banks land, Grinnell land, and 
into Kobeson and Kennedy channels, where the Atlantic tides 
sweeping around the north end of Greenland turn south to 
Smith sound. 

Numerous glaciers by which the Greenland ice-sheet; out- 
flows through the valleys of its mountain border into Melville 
bay and Inglefield gulf, between 75" and 79" north latitude, 
are described by Prof. Angelo Ueilprin.* Among the illus- 
trations accompanying hit paper, the moat interesting are the 
"hanging glacier" of Herschere island, flowing down from the 
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crest of a high mountainous coast, and a "domed glacier" in 
Inglefield gulf, having the form of a great roundly sloping al- 
luvial fan, with its border broken off in steep cliffs by the 
sea. Prof. Heilprift ventures the opinion that exploration and 
study of the Greenland glaciers will probably bring "no ex- 
planations that have not already been made familiar through 
the teachings of other countries." Glacialists, however, will 
be more hopeful, since our literature and resources for theo- 
ries have been so increased by RusselPs studies, in 1890 and 
1891, of the Malaspina glacier or ice-sheet in Alaska. Much 
new light is expected, by investigators of the glacial drift and 
its problems, from the past summer's observations of the 
Greenland ice-sheet and glaciers by Chamberlin and Wright, 
supplementing the previous observations of Rink, Hoist, 
Steenstrup, NOrdenskiOld, Nansen, Peary, and others. 

Furthermore, it is to be earnestly desired that an expedi- 
tion on the Antartic ice-sheet shall be undertaken, and it 
seems possible that a great part or perhaps nearly all of the 
distance of 850 miles from the shore near the high volcanoes 
Terror and Erebus to the pole can be traversed, with a safe 
return, during the three months of the circumpolar midsum- 
mer available for such an expedition. It would be very in- 
structive to learn whether the maximum central altitude of 
the ice surface in Greenland, about 9,000 feet where it has 
been crossed by Nansen and Peary, is exceeded by the far more 
extensive Antarctic polar ice-cap. Nunataks, or the tops of 
hills and mountains projecting above the ice-sheet, are found 
in Greenland only near its borders; but the Antarctic conti- 
nent, while having chiefly a low margin, may contain very 
high mountains, rising out of the ice as nunataks far toward 
the south pole. w. u. 



REVIEW OF RECENT GEOLOGICAL 

LITERATURE. 

The Laramie and the orerlyiny Linng«ton Vonmition in Montana, liy 

W. H. Weed. With Report on Fhra, by F. H. Knowlton. (U. S. Geol. 

h" Survey, Bulletin 105. (J8 pp.; « plati's. 1803. Pric<', 10 cents.) There 

are few western formations around whicli there has been so much lUs- 
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cussion as the Laramie, and there are few concerninfr which there arc 
still so many questions of interest undecided. As has hmg been known, 
the correct delimitation of this formation is a matter attended with 
some difticulty. It has been thoujrht that the Laramie strata represent 
unbroken sedimentation from the Cretaceous inUi the Eocene. Cross, 
Kldridjre, and Hills, have shown that there is in Colorado a series of 
post-Laramie beds of considerable extent, which are separated from the 
true Laramie; by marked unconformity. It has been found that many 
of the plant remains. supp«>sed to repres(Mit the Laramie, in reality be- 
long: to the r)env«*r an<l correlated beds. The necessity of a careful re- 
vision of these forms has been insisted on. Similar beds and relations 
have b«»en found in Canada. These facts impart a considerabh' interest 
to the results obtained by a study of the intervening^ Montana field. 

In briff, Mr. Weed finds near Livinjurston, Montana, overlyinjr the 
coal-b<*arin*r Laramie strata and underlying? tin* Fort T'nion beds, a vast 
series of .sandstones, jrrils. clays, and a^'>;Iome rates, ajy^rejifatinjr .some 
7,00<) fiM't in thickness. This series is separated from the true Laramie 
by unconformity, and is charactiTized by a distinct fiora. It consists of 
upp<'r and lower b»*ds, b«»tween which is intercalated, over a i>ortion of 
the field, a 2,00() fiK)t bed of subal^rial, volcarjjc ajrjjrlomerates, comiKwed 
mainly of andesitic lavas, 

Th«' evidence of unconformitv consists of observations bv Dr. A. C. 
IVale near Sphinx mountain, whrr«' the b«'ds referred to the T>ivin^ston 
w»'re s<'en to rest in aujrular unconformity upon the Dakota sandstone; 
certain irre«^ularities in the thickne.ss of tin* Laramie: and the j)resence 
in the IJvin^ston of |M»bbles d<*rived from all thr earlier formations, 
whereas the Laramie contains Archean <lebris onlv. From lhe.se obser- 
vations it is infern'd that wh»»n thr Laramie beds were being dejiosited 
ArclK'an land only was exjKJsed, but that before the Livingston eix)ch 
the land was elevated and during that epoch all the earlier beds weni 
undergoing «'n>sioii. The debris, mixed in part with andesitic lavas 
from tln' in'ighboring v»)lcan(H*s. was laid down in an inland lake.' 

Mr. Knowlton has carefully revised all the plants from the.se beds; a 
work of considerabh* difiicultv and necessitv. In all he finds some 44 
species. Of these '> ar«' new, and 11 are not found elsewhere. Of the 
remainder 2*2 an' Livingston forms, 2 Laramie pr«»per, and 4 common to 
both. Of the '22 species having distribution outside of this area. 17 an* 
exclusively Denver forms or have their greatest development in that 
format i<m. 

The Fort Union beds are recognized as Kocene on both stratigraphic 
and paleontologic data. ii. K. u. 

(rmlof/// of t/n liiij Sfo/n: (ta^t Co<il Fkld of Virijinui and Kt-ntucky. Hy 
M.\uirs K. Camimjkll. (I'. S. (ieol. Survey. Bulletin 111. HKJ pp.: 6 
]»lates. and \\ figures in tin* text. ISlKi. Price, l.") cents.) The area 
studied and described in Ihis rejjort is one which, although long famous 
in history and more recrntly familiar to the tourist, has been almost 
unknown geojogieally. The Carboniferous strata of P«*nnsylvania. Ohio, 
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and portions of West Virginia and Alabama, have been studied in con- 
siderable detail: but outside of these regions little detailed work has 
bi»en done in the Appalachian coal basin. Th<» Bij^ Stone Gap coal field 
is one of «rreat economic i)ossibilities. There is present a very full sec- 
lion of the Carboniferous series, aggrefi^atin^ 7,000 feet in thickness. 
The author has recognized seven different formations, to which local 
■ geographic names have been given as follows, in their descending order: 

Harlan sandstone 880 feet. 

AVise formation 1,270 ** 

Gladeville sandstone 100 ** 

Norton formation 1,280 

Lee conglomerate 1,200 to 1,000 

Pennington shale 1K)0 to l.UX) '' 

Newman limestone DHO *• 

Thes«» are apparently differentiated on their lithologic character and 
order of sujierposition. The Harlan and Gladevilly sandstones and the 
Lee conglomerate serve as key rocks in the interpretation of the com- 
plex faulted structure. Four productive horizons are recognized: (l)at 
the base of the Harlan sandstone: (2) directly above the Gladeville 
sandstone: (3) in the Imboden and Crab Orchard basins at a lower hori- 
zon extending from the ImlxHlen to the Cannal s«'am: (4) in the (Juest 
river basin the ])roductive horizon ♦•xlends from the Imbmlen seam to 
within 200 f«M»t of the Norton formation. • 

With thr vast unstudied regions intervening betwe«Mi this and other 
fi«Ods of known stratigraphy, it is recognlz»Ml that for th»' ]>resent the 
Big Stone Gap section must stand almost wholly alonr and only general 
correlations an* n»)W |K)SsibIe. Th»» Lee conjflomerate can be pretty 
closfly correlated with the Pottsvilh' series: the Pennington shale and 
the Newman lim«\st()iM* represent the Mississipj>ian seri<»s: while the 
Gladevilh' and Mahoning sandstones are probably equivalent, as may 
also Ix' tin* Harlan and (he Wanesburg. Accepting these correlations 
the following inter»*sling comparisons become |K)Ssible: 

W. Va. Big Stone Gap. Cahaba. 

Pormo-Carboniferous 1,102 880 480 

Init'rmediate mcasuH'S 2,0i)8 3.(5.50 3.240 

Conglomerate 1.400 1.5W 1,703 

Tin* re|M)rl is illustrated by a geologic and topographic maj), and by a 
unicpie contour map of the upper surface of the Gladeville sandstone; 
th«' latter is d«*signed as an «'sii«*cial aid in tht» location of the coal seams. 
In connection with this bulletin it is of int«'rest to read a n*cent pa- 
per* by llu' same author in which the history of the drainage system of 
the region is admirably elaborated. ii. F. B. 

77//' O lariat ion of the YdloiCHtonf. VnUt-y north of the Park. \\y W. H. 
Wkkp. (C. S. (Jeol. Survey. Bulletin 104. 41 pp.: 4 plates. 1803. 
Price. .') cents.) From the extensive system of alpine glaciers covering 
the greater part of tin* Yt'llowstone National Park, a valley glacier is 
found to have reached 30 miles northward down the Yellowstone river 
♦Am. Jour. Sci., Ill, vol. xi.vni, pp. 21-29, i^4- 
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beyond Ihf Piirk boiiniUry. "Throujzhitul the entiri' Held the hi(rliiT 
moiiiitaiti pcHks rose Hbnvn the nh\i fluldx, though the hl|ch pUtcaux 
nn<l broader mountain siiminlts show coiisiderablc gliLCifil Hbrasioii and 
were uiKiucstitinably ciivcn^ by moving ice." The <;vid(-nceB of the 
glaciaiion nr«', aR usu^l, rounded and striated rock surfiiceR: the brond- 
enlnu of i;ailiins: trHiiKpiirtatiiiii of bnuldor^, sometimes from lower to 
hiifher elevnttoRSi the forma tiiiu'of moraines, kamea. and valley gravel 
dejiosils, rt'mnantsnf Ihe last bi.'ing now conspicuous river terrHCes; and 
the culiiNK of cailoiis transverse to the mimntaiii sIoi^fb and drainages 
In fniiil of the (tiacier's lerminHtion. A very striking contrast is notice- 
able between the ).'laciatcd and un^laciat«d iKirtions of the ntgion. 



The PiilfHzi'Sr fWtitm in therieiniiy of Three Fort/, Muutuim. Ily A. (', 
Peai.k. With Pelrographir Note*, by G. P. Uekkill. (t'.S. Oeol. Sur- 
vey. Iliilletin 111). 5(! pji.; It plKtcs. and two ngures in the text. ISU:). 
Price, 10 cents.) The section here described, between the East tiKllatin 
and Missouri rivers. conHisIs of Carboniferous, ih-vonian. and Cambrian 
Hirata. uh determined by Ilicir fussils, attirreitatiii^c nearly 10.000 feet iu 
thieknesH. thniwii lnl4> steep, northwestwardly dipping folds, and rest- 
ing »n Arehiran jineiss. Mr. Merrill describes rock s|>ecimens from the 
Archu'an base of ihis section: from the next ovcrlyinK- Belt formation of 
micaceous sundstones and coniclome-rales, slates, and bands of silicioim 
limestones, regnrded as of AlKunkian ni!i:; and from inlrusive sheets in 
the Flathead shales, the hiwesl member of the fossiliferous PaleoitoJc 
series and the only one of its six formations which Is traversed by erup- 

Aimual Kiport <^ the Ofohgiail Burreji of Arkanmiifor 189t{\9a^'\. Vol. 
II. rhth. pp. t •IHI1340. J. C. Dbannrr, State Geologist, Little Rock. 

This volume contains, with a colored geological map of Jlenton 
county, tlie following parts: The ge»)kigy of Benlon county, by F. W. 
Simoiids and T. C. Hopkins: Klevations in the stale of Arkansas, by 3. 
('. Ttranner; Observations on erosion above Little Itock, .L C. Branner; 
Magnetic observations, J, (.'. Branner: The Mollusca of Arkansas, F. A. 
Sampson: The Myriap<Kla of Arkansas, by C. H. Bollmau: The ftshesof 
Arkansas, by Seth F,. Meek; The geology of Dallas county, by C. E. 
Siebenthal: Bibliography of the gi-ology of Arkansas, by J. C. Brnnner. 
The geology of Dallas county is accompanied by a contoured sketch- 
map of the county, the contour interval biang M feel. N. n. w. 

Annutit Jfi-poi-l of the aeologifal S'lrtfy of ArhinMnfor 1S9S(1S94). VoL 
II. i-h,lh. pp. j'ri •1)1,1 MT. .1. C, Braksbr, State Geologist, Little Rook. 

Ti'- T-rtUirn th-l.yf/ of Ki-utherii. ArtoiiMia. by fJILBEUT H. II\IUirs, wjUl J 
II cciiiiri'd seotogical map. In a [ii'ciilinrly dilHcull and iinfavoniWe Cu^S 
gjiin Prof. Harris has succeeded in making a vntuabli' e 
ihi' tr'''>l"g.v of Arkansas and adjoining states, in which 
idi' .VmiTU'im ('eno»iic will lake int-erest. The EkiceiiP.Nr 
cun^ist of the following |mrts. Iu desceadiU 
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borne staKP. Li)rntlic Mhipv hikI Midway sIh|.i'- "t'l ciii>|h'<1 by ahoredF- 
puiiUs. ROIDP nl which evidently dHir buck Id [hi- ngi: of the unilprlyinjt 
beds, whiln oihi-w h»vi* Iw^n substHiucnily rt-Krrninrml. The uranire 
uDd uf HilfiHrd, in part at li-iist Ihr I^fayi'ltt- [ormHiiun. as undfnitoort 
by UeGef." M»ich of thi' ni-arrnDfci'iiifiit mcntloni'il "im-Hiimably ti<ok 
place before the clone of the ejKirh rejiri-iU'Mled by the tiiiderlyiDfc strati- 
fled beds." X. II. w. 

The t'n AM Sliilei: fiiet- miil ft/arrt UlumtnttinB Ihr phgnral iftitgraphg «X 
tkt eoiintrg nnii I'ln twilrriiil rrKiiircrt. Sii/iplrutriit I. Pi'ptil'tliiiu, immi- 
ffnition and irriguli.,!,. »y .1. I). AVillTNEY. (I><>Kl<>n: l.iUle, Itrown A: 
CoTniiaiiy. Svo, xxvii aiiii:i21 |.|i., 1«W.) This viiliime is coiisidiTedHSup- 
pk-mi^m to thai whicli was issued about 1H1K). wliichwHKH corrected and 
enlariced repiihlkutir))! "f Prof. Whiliieys nrticle orij.'iiiHl1y written for 
the RncycloiH'dia Itritniiuira. The {ireseiil vuliime eiiiitains scienliflr 
and Nt^llKticai iiirormiitiim made avMirablf throiik'h the census of 1890. 
with concise sliilemciitK (if various seienliflc and ecoiiomicHl iimblems 
Involved in the increase and 'listrihiition of lh>' )h>|iiiIhIIoii. the iiiHii- 
ence of Irrigation nnd th>' )H>ssibility of ehiiii)ri>i|.' the climate by the 
aiiency of man. It is ti|ieriii1ly full on irriKiLlion. The author ^rives 
general descripliona of the variims irri^rahle an-a!< and ciinsidt-rs the 
adaplMbility of each lo meili<Hls by reservoirNor by artesian wells. This 
implies a discusHion of llieir jrciilojirical character and of all Iheir physi- 
cal features, Thi' author reviews various irri^'atioii ri'jiorts, and Kives 
lists ot all government re|H)rls on irritralion. s. h. w. 

Tkr I'T'irenlingn uf thi- Jmlinua Afail.miii-fSeiri.ofur /AnMliiiblished 
\\if(.. I8(M) contains two pHixTs of Interest to •iniloi.'isis: one a bibliog- 
raphy of thi' p-riloKy of Indiana by Pr<if. V. V. Mail-tkhs and K. M- 
KiKUi.E, InslMietoral the Indiana CniverNity: and the other a iiajH-r 
by Prof, K, Ki.i.KWditTii Cam,, iiinhi llie indiiraii-d Tertiary nK-ks of 
northeastern Arkansas. The blhllut;rit]ihy will bi- found useful to p-wl- 
oKlstsiiNtside of the slate as well ax inKlde of it. for besidiii the usual 
authors' list it conlains topical heads, such as coal, tfas. oil. tJiM ternary, 
etc. In some case,* the arraii([emenl of lilies is a liitle confiiKinR. as 
where "l)n>>ois county" is followeil liy a subdivision of the bibliography 
under the heail of "Kconomic treoloay." hmiI when' ■■Stone" is followed 
by ■■Kllihart." This, huwiver. is |.A.hably only a ty|ionraphic error. 
The authorsof this valuable pap<'r will lltid a few additional titles in Ihe 
annual n-i>i>rlsor the liidianu Stale Itoard of AL'rieitllnn' |e. f. \Ka. pp. 
300-333). Htid in Dwen's -Ueeonnois.sanL-<-" miide in IKIT. and r>ublisheil 
ili18S». 

The subject of esiM'Cial intensl In Prof, trails pa|»T is that of Sllh- 
■rmrface metamorphism. The sandstoties of I'niwley's riOp: 
,1- mosi pari, very soft and friable, hut they went 
fonmltiy 0«UtpliHVe been chaiitfed locally inlo Ihe hanlest kind of 
(|uariMti-a. 1a(hainl ajiicimens. and even in the Held, these rocks n- 
ptluartKitessofliisely Ihat such an i-\cellenl olwrver 
SkblloiiB them in his -nrsl survey " of Arkansas hs Paleo- 
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zoic. The work done by Prof. Call shows that these sandstones are 
Tertiary, and that the quartzites are local variations of them. By what 
process this change has come about the author does not attempt to ex- 
plain. A microscopical examination of the rock might throw some 
light on the subject. 

Established in 1885, the Indiana Academy of Science 'has grown at a 
remarkable rate. At the head of its list of members stands the name of 
the astronomer Daniel Kirk wood, and this is followed bv those of 
Jordan, Mendenhall, Gray. Campbell, Coulter, Gilbert, Evermann, and a 
host of others equally well known. It is ho(>ed that with this third vol- 
ume of its Pn)ceedlngs the Academy has ))assed its '*second summer,'* 
and that it will be able to maintain and improve a publication which 
rt'tlects so much credit upon the whole state of Indiana. J. c. b. 

Some Topical Evkern of Houthern Neit»EngUuid. By .1. B. Woodworth. 
(Procet»dings of the Boston Society of Natural History, vol. xxvi, pp. 
1J)7 220, with five figures in the text; April, 181M.) This paiK^r di'scribes 
the physical f»»alures and discusses the origin of eskers examined by the 
author during his work of mapping the Pleistocene deiK>sits of pt)rtions 
of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut, for the U. S. Gt*olog- 
ical Survey. The term <vArr« is employed to designate the olongated 
ridges of gravel and sand, often s<»r|)entine in their courses, which were 
dejKisited in channels of drainage uimn, in, or beneath the waning ice- 
sheet: while the term k'tiuuv, in accordance with the suggestions of 
Chamberlin and McGee, is restricted to mounds and disconnected short 
ridges of similar gravel and sand, probably marking the mouthsof small 
glacial streams and usually associated with moraines or with plains of 
siratiflt'd drifl. Tin* esk»'rs are main! v referred bv Mr. WotKlworth to 
a subglacial origin, although h<» bolit^ves that in some instances ]K)rt ions 
of their coursfs indicate d('|K)sition in a chann(*l ii\wn to the sky, where 
the ice rtK>f had been melted through. liibliographic n?ftTences are 
(|uite fully note<l, with quotations of th«* views of previous writers on 
this subject, some of whom, as N. II. Winchell, Tpham. and Ilolst, 
think eskers more commonly t«> have been superglacial, being dei>osi- 
ted in ice cailnns and deriving their material from englucial and finally 
suix>rglacial drift. Highly significant recent studies by Barton of chan- 
nels on drumlins in Massachusetts (Am. (iEOi>o(JisT, March. 181)4. p. 224, 
and Am. .Tour. Sci.. Oct. 1804. p. 1^10) seem tu prove that' many esker- 
forming streams were suiM'rglaeial or <*nglacial and could not have been 
subglacial. w. u. 

On f/if Dhtrihution of KarthqunktM in the Vuitrd StnttM ttinfe tin clojte nf^ 
Ihf (rfafitil ptn'oft. By N. S. Siialek. (Proceedings. Ikiston S^»c. Nat. 
Hist., vol. XXVI. ]>p. 2M»-2.">0: read .Ian. 17. 1804.) l^>ulders lying in un- 
stable i>ositi()iis (HI iln« rocky shores of Maine and northeastern Ma.ssa- 
ohusetts. ooojiNiniiaJ pinnaelfs nf rook sjmred by tTosion and liable to be 
easily thrown down, and tlu* s!eej> liijlocks and ridtr«'s of \^^^so glacial 
;:ravel and sand eall<d kam»'*i. all oecurririir in the N»'\v Kngland states 
near the sea l«*v»l and within reaeh of the irreal wav»* which would be 
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produced by a i)<)w<»rfiil siibmiiriiu' earthquake?, show that no such wav»- 
has swept ui)on that coast since the Glacial i)<*ri(Kl. On Loniu^ Island and 
siuith to Florida th«' extensive beach ridjres of sand, sejiaraled from the 
main shore by lon^ and shallow bays and sounds, are also shown by 
Prof. Shaler to indicate similar lonj? immunity from earthquake sea- 
waves. Likewise throu>rh larjfe re^i(nis in the interi»)r of the United 
States, the occurrence of delicately |H)ised boulders, and, south of th<' 
drift area, the unstable rock-cliffs and columnar or tower-like rem- 
nuntsof eriMh'd strata, and insecurely iKMident stalactites in caverns, tes- 
tify of lon^quietude, unbroken by eartlujuake shocks, at least durinjLT the 
**ten thou.sand years nr more" since the Ic<* ajre. w. r. 

The iieoffrtqthintf Dfn'lopnttHt of AHuriai Uicrr Terrncen. \\\ \\. K. 
DoiKiK. (Proc. Hciston Soc. Nat. Hist., vol. .vxvi. pp. *^'>T-*.J7:{: June, 18J)4.) 
The processes of lluvial deposition and subseipient erosion, leavinjr rem- 
nants of old flo<Kl-plains as terraces on the sides of the river valleys, are 
here n^viewed, with consideration of the ^eojirraphical cycle and devel- 
opment of a iHJrmal river, ami a classification of alluvial terrac<*s ac- 
cording to the variable couililions of their origin. In «(laciHte<l regions 
the abundant stream tt'rraces of stratified jrravel. sand and clav have 
been sculptured, and in large part redeiN>sited again and again, from the 
origiiuil floo<l-plains supplied by the drainage of the ice-sheei during its 
dei)arlure at the rlose nf the (ilaeial jn'riod. The ('onn«»cticut river val- 
ley, rendered clnssic by tin- early work of K. and ('. H. Hitchcock for 
the geolojxical surveys of MHSsachusetls and V«*rmont, and later more 
lully described in lis norlherr] pari for the survey of New Ham[)shire, 
has aionj; most of its course two. thn-e, four, or more of these terraces 
on one or both sides of the riv«T. I'suallN drift-l)»'aring countries have 
undergoru* some ditl'f pMitial elevation since the weijrht of the ice was re- 
moved, and «'aeh terraci' is lho(i«:lit bv the author to show a t»*miM)rarv 
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lev(d of thf stream during a time of rest or slackening of the uplift, 
while 1 lu* «'s('arpnienis or slfM'p fronts of the irrraces an* regard***! as 
evidenci- uf intermittent, stages wlh'n the ui»waril movement was more 
rai»id. cansinir till' St reams to cnt tlown lln*ir chaiiiu'ls. w. r. 

Tin l^r«iiliir{iil CJunnnl of ihi (irmxt* rii'i r. liy A. W. (iHAUAr. I Pro- 
(••M'diii^rs, lioshui Soe. Nat. Hist., vol. xxvi. pp. :i.V.»-:U»<). with map: 
H'ad M;i.\ H». IHIU.) The (ien«"Sf'r rivrr above Porlageville, \. V.. flows 
in a iM-oatI priL:iacial vallrv. N«'\1 the riv«-r has cut a narrow and verv 
pichiitsinn- nu-k trtiri:'" for about 'i.") miles to Ml. Morris. .\Lrain it Hows 
iJHiici- inMily hi lkoelii>stcr ill a larj;e pn-i^lacial channel: hut in the city 
of 1I<m|ii -^iir ii a M-cond lime enters a d«'»'p postglacial rock gor^r**. seven 
mi!'- JMiii.'. discmding Into It with threi* falls. A1)om' Mt. Morris tin* 
^'M-.,ii(l l»n»ad \al|r\ is oeeupied by the Canesi-raga ere««U; and farther 
\\-•>^l lip- <».ifKa er«-ei\, another tributary of the (iotH'sei', runs in a paral- 
!■ I ].r.L.'l;i«i;il \all«'\, ^I'he conneelion of Mie.se sallt-ys with their pn»ba- 
M< |.r< L'hi(-i;il ef»nt inunt ioti along the lrond(>(|Uoit rivrr and bay (do- 
• rill. .1 III tin- Am. iiyA}iAuHH'i\ vol. V, jHiges :itr*-2(»r. with map, April. 
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1890), to the present an'a of lake Ontario, has not been definitely traced, 
because the intervenin;^ areas are heavily- drift -cove red. 

It seems probable that some estimate of the length of the Postglacial 
period may be derived from the rate of recession of the Genesee falls at 
Rochester, as in the similar cases of the falls of Niagara and St. Antho- 
ny. Further lij?ht also on this question may bo expected from meas- 
urements of the volume of the Genesee gor^e above Mt. Morris, with 
consideration of the manner and rat<* of its erosion by the river. These 
problems may well be recommended for practici? in field work by special 
students in geology. w. \\ 

Tfi^ Graniten of Cecil county in liarthe.atttern Maryland. Hy G. P. Gkim«- 
LKY. (A thesis accepted for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy by the 
.Johns Hopkins University, June, 181)4. 50 pp.. \\ pis., 1894. Published 
originally in the .Tour. Cincinnati Soc. Nat. Hist., Ai)ril and July, 1894.) 
This paper describes the granites of that part of the ancient crystalline 
area of Maryland which lies on the east bank of the Susquehanna river 
and just south of the Pennsylvania line. Toward the north the granite 
comes in contact with the gabbro of the region; here the former rock 
lM»comes more basic and in places ai>i)ears to grade intx) the latter, but 
elsewhere the granitic is seen to be of later date* than the gabbro. The 
granite is separated into two areas by a belt of staurolite mica-schist; 
the northern (Kolandville) area exhibits striking mineralogical changes, 
the most i)rominentof which is the extensive development of epidote; 
the southern (Port l)e|K)sit) area shows crushing and shearing, and the 
rock has become a pronounced granite-gneiss. The belt (»f staurolite 
mica-schist shows a complete- alteration of the staurolite to an aggregate 
of muscovite, chlorite, and quartz. Separation of the heavier constitu- 
(>nts of the granite soils by use of the ordinary miner's pan, a method 
employed with success by Derby in lira/il and by others, brings to light 
a number of the less common minerals of the parent rock. u. s. (j. 

On the (Jamhrum Formation of the Eastern Salt Ranffc. By Fritz Nokt- 
LiNo. (Records of the Geological Survey of India, vol. xxvii, pt. 3, pp. 
71-80, pi. i, 1894.) 

That there should, to all appearances, be such a dearth of jiahiHintoI- 
ogists in the United Kingdom as to comp*»l the government to turn to 
the continent for men of this kind for its Indian Geological Survey, has 
been a matter of frequent comment and s(»me heartburnings. The 
combination of stratigraphical geologist and palaeontologist .seems, la- 
mentably, t^) be somewhat out of fashion, and the predominance of ana- 
tomical and phylogenetic pala'ontologists among English students may 
have been the principal reason why the Directorship of the Indian Sur- 
vey invited professor W. Waagen, of Prague, and Dr. Fritz Noetling, of 
Strassburg, to undertake its paheonlologicai work. If tht* P^nglish'pahe- 
ontologists felt at all "raw" over this, it may have given some of the 
more sinful of them a delicious, if slight, tingle of satisfachoti when the 
distinguished German savant described, in the impressive tomes of the 
"Paheontologia Indica," a fauna comiM)sed of inarticulate brachiojKMls. 
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of very primitivi* and distinctly Cambrian tyiM«s and with stiuit arjrii- 
monts maintained ils Uppi'r Carbonifcroiis ap'. It in wune tinn* Hirin* 
Waagen rpvised this opinion, with the aid of trilol)itfN NiihM*(|in*ntly 
discovered in the sam** rocks by the Kn^Iisii mi'mbiTMof tin* siirvi'y, wiio 
had found the brachiofxxls and had re^anh'd tlu'ni (»f Sihirian up*. 

The. history of this discussion is bpii'lly r«'vi«'W«'d by Nodlinir in this 
imper, and the author, in the li^ht 4»f soni«' >tdditional disrovcricN, dih- 
sents from all of Waa<ren's later conclusions in rc^'ard to tin* < 'iimbrian 
faunas. Noetlin^ proftoscs the following' subdivision (if the Salt MnuM** 
Cambrian, in desc«'ndin;r ordi'r : 

4. Hhajifanwalla ^n)up, or salt-crystal [isfudomorph /oii<': 

•i. .lutana ^niup, or ma;;nfsian sandstone; 

2. Khussak jrroup, or N«m)IhiIus Iwds: 

I. Khewrn ^roup. or purph* sandstone. 

The Khussak jrroup alone contains fossils «ind is the oldesi fosijlifer- 
ous formation of the Sail Kan<re. No*'tlin<; makes h tl'.e-Inld dr. i^iou 
of it: 

V. Zime of Oletiellus sp.. with "braehiofMHis In- Ion;; in;.' to the fanuly 
i»f Trimnrellidje" \ l^tikhminn f) and jirobable fra;;rnents of fihhiihn' 

IV. Zone of ^V< ''.'/*//'//» irnrthi . 

III. rini«*r annelid sandstone. 

II. Z«*ne of IfifofithfM irifiifiii. Willi .V* '///''/'/* f »■ p. arid small f/iJobit*--. 
I. I^»Wfr ann*'lid sandstone, wiih UtjulHh*" -.wxtX ••*tu\»' "bi.ai.eh 

The fii/silioii. in iIp- ^*'V\*-^. *A th'- trilobiie, Ameh »l«-tef ffi,;.i «j f/,f 
Waai^en, the f ambrian ai"* of ih" faijn;j. •.«/.. fotto'-sphtiUtt* tntfthi :\%.*\ 
OUiojM? indi^ijM W.. i- uneiTtain. \\ \^. '•lao-ij \,: N'w'i. rii' ''.at tf.i *•.', 
Hilt b^lonjT to ih«- :r"nera *o whieh th«-;. 'A'-r*- t*-i*-rt**\. ari«l ir.'- •*•» *?.'. ■ 
ers an* at «»[••' n variarie*- m tfi'-ir ifi»'rpr« ?ati'#fi '/f tj,.- fa'j?,.< ■»,'''»'.•.:., 
a diffen-ije.. whief; eaf.f--*^ '»«• a*J ii-'«-«l Ai'^f,-.,* ■•.t^.'.'t.** rA'.*: > 
Meaiiwhil*- v.- i*BT*'.ju rrj»ff. vr- of Iir K:i.'j •. -ijf.« . ^r- •/.• 
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ru}eiri</(j^ '■?..' -:■•.-• '. • ' V 'i*. / ■.';' '' '- ''.?.<.•■/ • 
m»ins of ///'*• •■''' '• . 11',,,, '"-^fn,. '\ • »'.. • •/,•-•. • • < 
*u:rz*'^t ^. .'s. '.'.**•".•' ' .^' '.".■'■/ ' ••<'.•■ ' ' ^. • .--» 
"I do li'. :»'..■•.•'•■••'-■ • • • 1 .' ' '. ' -! • ' ■ ' 4 • ' :' • ' 
ih»* •r4;.»- - <, . r • ' • . ' . '.'..'< ' : •' y / ^y. ': ' • • ■■» ■. 
fi.L^^ h."r, - • ' • . • '. • '. . ',•''. ' • * ' ' : • .«. ' ■ < • ■* • 
-'?*■.- ']>,'.' " • • / ■ ' * ' 

N-.. r •':-'■ » ■• ■ /' • '/ .-.■•.••■. ;*• ■ •. « -i • ^ 
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•^•. i-i!i'*!v ..•>^-rv.'..l. .ti. ^,j -I v.-rv i-r*'^'.-:;? h-'ri/»«ii. kiKiwn as the 

• l wr. :*■ f't':r •ririi—i **t\->^, wvA ii :'; -n.- thiri .-irji.i nhuiy |MirMons 
■•■r,— iii-o-'i- r»rm:i!:"i. i'^C'-r^i-ioi:. .;.^;_\ i:.-\-.-.|.Vi. S-^t-ral hiiiiilred 

• •»-r in til- ^r:-^ 'h- ;«;::!.■ -r ii.i^ f'-::.«l tyiiio.il Cuii—iii-cunf* at 
-r*'"!* i.'»ri/i«n'» ''f ir»T-rt>»-iiii.-il \\.\\\ vii:"i>:« •!.-'' atid Nhal»-s. The 
■:r.-C"!i- ■I'i"'.:!-:-* i'.iri< "f ti;- 'i:::il^ inv-r^. ;«:i«.i :'• •li'^iincilv calca- 
'. ijirf-r:!;;: in Thi> r-^i»-ri fn.m lii- 0"i.t:L.vi-'-.i^ <ir»t;i. "mi that this 
!:;ir '•Tr:;t;'ir-- .tpj-.irs ».» tv- 11^5. • i.. i-.iiji.-r-r ;••:.. try :toi :••!». iiinlrr t»ivs- 

.-tili-r.T.j :h- ■■arf»«'r!:i:- "f '.ini- .ini i':ir:i;i'.!\ ► \|-i;ii!:r iht* davfv 
-r. Ki'-'W ■;:•■>■ \\\" i*aii';ir— ■•i'* ni:rv-r i.-i*' m— r. '-•m-iini"?* r»-tiIactMl 
-:ri*v!.-. :.ni-i.:r-. i-vr::-^. nuirrji^ii'-. ;i!;il '• rr. :-:::•.•■ u^ 'iii art/.. 
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suri', Carl Harus: I^o. 104, Glaciation of the Vpllowslone valley north of 
the Park, W. H. Weed: No. lOo, The Laramie and the overlying Living- 
ston formation in Montana, W. H. We»*d; No. 100, The Colorado form- 
ation and its invertebrate fauna. T. W. Stanton; No. 107, The trap 
dikt'sof the Lake Champlain region, J. F. Kemp and V. F. Marsters; 
Xo. 108, A geological reconnoissance in central Washington, I. C Rus- 
sian : No. 109, The eruptive and sedimentary rocks on Pigeon point, Min- 
nesota, W. S. Bavlev; No. 110. The Paleozoic section in the vicinitv of 
Three Forks, Montana. A. C. Peale; No, 111, Geology of the Big Stone 
(iap coal field of Virginia and Kentucky, M. H. Campbell; No. 112, 
Earthquake's in California in 18J»2, C. I). Perrine; No, IIH, A report of 
work done in the division of chemistry during the fiscal years 1891-'02 
and 1892- '93. F. W. Clarke; No. 114, Earthquakes in California in 1893, 
C. 1). Pi^rrine; No. 11."), A geographic dictionary of Uhwle Island, Henry 
Gannett; No. 110, A geographic dictionary of Massachusetts, Henry 
Gannet: No. 117, A geographic dictionary of Connecticut, Henry Gan- 
nt't. 

Ann. Rei)t. (Jeol. Surv<»y of Arkansas, for 1891, Vol. H, 1894, contains: 
The g<"ology of Henton county, F. W. Simonds and T. C. Hopkins; Ele- 
vations in the state of Arkansas, J. ('. Branner; Observations on erosion 
above Little Rock, J. C. Branner: Magnetic observations, J. C. Branner; 
The Mollusca of Arkansas. F. A. Sampson; The Myriapodaof Arkansas^ 
C. H. Bollman; The fishes of Arkansas, S. E. Meek; The geology of 
D.illas county, C. E. Siebenthal; Bibliography of the geology of Arkan.sas, 
.1. C. Branner. 

Ann. Rep.. Geol. Survey of Arkansas, for 1892, Vol. II, 1894, contains: 
The Tertiary geology of southern Arkansas, G. I). Harris. 

(California State Mining Bureau, Bull. No. 3, The gas and petroleum- 
yielding formations of the central valley of California, by W. L. Watts. 
100 r)p.. 1894. 

Missouri Geol. Survey, Sheet No. 2, the Bevier sheet, with a rejjort on 
the same. Pp. i-ix, 1-75.. Oct., 1893. 

Mis.souri Geol. Survey. Sheet No. 3, The Iron Mountain sheet, with a 
re|M)rt on the same. Pp. i-i.x, 1-85, 5 pis.. Jan., 1894. 

Bulletin No. 4, Illinois State Museum of Nat. Hist.: Upper Devonian 
and Niagara Crinoids, by S. A. Miller and W. F. E. Gurley. 37 pp., 
3 pis., Oct. 15, 1894. 

IT. l^oceedinijs of Scientific Soci^iicM. 

Congres Cieologicpie International, Compte Rendu de la 5me Ses.sion, 
Washington. 1891 (publish<»d 1893. edited by S. F. Emmons) contains: 
Historiipie du congres; Proc^s-verbeau.xdes stances du congres: Compte- 
H'udu des seanctfs du congrt^s, including Communications sur la corre- 
lation des roches (La correlation par plantes fossiles, L. F. Ward. The 
pre-Cambrian rocks of North America, C. R. VanHise). Compte-rendu 
de la discussion sur la correlation des roches, Compte-rendu de la discus- 
cussion sur la classifications des deiH)ts pleistocene, Compte-rendu de la 
discussion sur les gammes de coloriage g6n6rales, Compte-rendu des ex- 
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lionnt n<>t.>s.iii p-t-.-iiily ilix-ov.n-il iK'i>.>siisi>rtiint»mni'niiisfarlh in Chf 
AilinmiUt-ks. C. F. ii.x; l»ii alhiiii.- .rislals friin Frmikljn Fumiici-, X. 
.).. A. S- ¥.i\\V-. A I'K'isi.iiVMi- liiki' hctl hI Kti/ab.-llii.iwn. Essi-.v TW N. 
Y . lli'itirii'li \V\<-*: A ik'w <'liiil.Kli<iil fn>ni iln' Uliio Wavt-rly. C'la<los(- 
Hi-\\<- mwliiTrvi. n. <t>.. Il:i!.|if.>ril Ih-uii: S.>ini- turtluT miti-s on thecnil- 
.•>.'> .<f ilu' Dorili sh.m- nf l.»i)$; UUnd. Arihiir Iloltk-k: An orbicuinr 
craiiiii- fnim (jiitmiK-homofriii- bi-m-li. 1{. I., .1. F. Kemp: Miiif-mluieical 
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N.w Y.Tk -lilt.-, ll.iiiri.h Ki.-s; On .-a-w.-llii.-. nii i.lii-T.'U hioriu- from 
Fr-inkiin Funiacv. X- .1,. cin.l .iiinrl/ irjstals frvim Kll.-nvilli'. X. Y.. A. 
1) rh'su-r. Till- iiiirusiv.- Mi-ks n.:ir St. .l..lin. X. II.. W, 1). M»nlipw; 
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Kndvcerait belemnitifonneWoiia presents the same f^eneric characters 
as Nanno nvkma QX^vVy^. In the beh'mnile-like specimens (Holm, loc. 
cit.. pi. I. fi^s. Tia-oc, and Clarke, loc. cit., pi. VI, flgs. 5-7) the apical 
cone represents, according" to Holm, the initial chamber of the Endoce- 
ra^: the contracted surface, the first septum; and the elongated [wrtion, 
th«" siphuncle. The thickened wall or ''apical solid cone," as described 
bv Clarke, is noted also by Holm in A\ beUmnitiforme (loc. cit., p. 8. pi. 
I, fl^. 2); and that the sif)ho is also in contact with the outer shell, and 
ewn fastened to the same, is both described and fij^ured. 

Very interesting is the interpretation made by Holm of this S[)eciesof 
Kiidoceran, the only spt^cies of which the initial chamber was known, 
and in the structure of which he flnds the sug;>i:estion that the initial 
chamber and the sii>ho of Endocernn s[>ecies with large siphos served at 
first, and to a great e.xtent continually, as a visceral chamber. From 
the characters presented by this species. Holm thinks that the Endore- 
ran ty[K» is the primitive fossil cephalopod, and that the Tetrabranchi- 
ata were yet earlier derived from forms having an oywu conical shell 
without septa or sii)ho. The striking similarity between E. belemniti- 
fornw, iiwd Nanno aulema \}{*vm\{^ {'\2kCi\y l\\i}. same interpretation from 
either. 

The *'sii)honal cone,'* as comiK)sed of siphonal sheaths described by 
Clarke, is, on the other hand, not observed by Holm; but, according to 
Holm's interpretation, it might be e.xpected that the shell at the aixw 
would be continually thickened while the initial chamber and sipho 
were still occui>ied by th<; viscera. The e.xistt^nce of such a structure 
s<M'nis to support the theory given by liolm,* that the primitive Tetra 
branchiata filled the entire conical shell; that afterward, following ex- 
tended growth of the shell and elongation of the animal, an air chamber 
enclosed by a septum was formed uiion one side of the animal: and that 
by the formation of a succession of similar septa- originated the elon- 
gated siplio. This, which was (»ccupied by part of the viscera at first, 
as in some si)ecies of EndoferdH, has, in the cephalo{M)ds with small si- 
I)]ions, ])een reduced to a narrow, iH*rhaps functionless structure. 

The name Xonno, which is seemingly an inappropriate one for a ge- 
nus of Cephalopoda, is, according to other authors, only a .synonym for 
Knd»rrras\ but the new species described is of great interest. 

FUKDKIUCK W. SaHDESON. 

(rtohfjiMrh-iidntrahyiHi'/wM Iimtitut der UnicerHitat, Freiburg i. Jiadtn, 

Oct J(J, ISUJf. 

P^VIDKNCE OK SrPEmJLACIAL EsKKHS IN ILLINOIS ANI) NOKTIIWAKD. 

The paper by Mr. J. H. \ViM)dworth on the origin of eskers, noticed on 
page 31)0, and the work of Mr. (i. H. Harton on the same question, also 
there cited, with the discussion of superglacial drift by Prof. K. I). 
Salisbury in the last number of the Journal of (ieology (vol. ii, i)p. OlIJ- 
632, Sept. -Oct., 1804), make this an opix)rtune time for directing atten- 

bIso SteiiUBUiii and Ddderleia,"Eleraente der Palaontolofl^ie" (1890). p. JU9- 
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tion lo the evidences of the formation of the eskers which have been 
studied in Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota, and Manitoba, by superglacial 
streams. 

Where eskers (osars) have been explored by Mr. Levereri in Illinois 
and adjacent states, they are found, as described by Prof. Chamberlin 
in the Journal of Geology (vol. i, pp. 200, 207, April-May, 1898), lo vary 
in length from a few miles to about fifty miles, and to lie often as nar- 
row f^ravel and sand ridges in wide river-like channels cut inU^ the gen- 
eral sheet of till, but to have ascents and descents over present water- 
sheds. It is thus seen that these eskers were deposited by ice-walled 
streams, either subglacial, englacial, or sufjerglacial. While Prof. 
Chamberlin, in the paper cited, regards them as probably subglacial, a 
ditferent explanation seems to accord with their sup4^rglacial formation. 
From the steep slopes adjoining river valleys or canons cut into the wan- 
ing ice-sheet, its englacial and finally superglacial drift. exix)sed by 
ablation when the greater part of the thickness of the ice there had 
been melted away, would slide down, or be washed down by rains and 
rivulets, into the stream bed, to contriJbute partly lo the esker and to be 
partly carried onward by Ihe stream. When the ice wholly disappeared, 
a wide .shallow trough in the till and the esker ridge would have the re- 
lationship described. 

In Iowa the prominent paha or loess eskers described by McGee (IT. S. 
Oeol. Survey, Eleventh An. Rep., for 1889-'90, pp. 435-471) are attributed 
chiefly to suiterglacial drainage, deriving the material of the pahil from 
drift exiK)sed by ablation on the ice surface. 

In Minnesota eskers are rather infrequent. The most notable are in 
Bridgewaier and Lake Johanna townships. The former is an esker 
series about seven miles long, mapped by Prof. N. H. Winchell, who 
shows its origin to have been by a suf)erglacial stream ((ieology of 
Minn., vol. i, 1884, pp. 605-009); and the latter series consists of several 
parallel ridges, mapped by the present writer and similarly explained 
(vol. II, iaS8, i>p. 489, 41K)). 

The most conclusive evidence of the origin of the material of eskers 
from superglacial drift 1 find in the esker called Bird's hill, at the sta- 
tion of this name on the Canadian Pacific railwaj' in Manitoba, seven 
miles northeast of Winnli)eg. This esker had such relationship to the 
glacial lake Agassiz, there 500 feet deep as soon as the ice-sheet re- 
treated, that its material is shown to have come from a somewhat 
greater hight in the lower part of the ice-sheet, which attained probably 
a maximum thickness of 5,000 feet or more above that region, if we 
may judg«' from its known thickness uiK)n New England and New York, 
covering Mt. Washington and the Green and Adirondack mountains. 
It is furth«»r l»*arned, by a mass of till fallen into the esker gravel and 
sand, that si'vrral f«*«'t of englacial drift existed then* above the altitude 
of 50(J feet ill the ice. (Geol. Survey of Canada, An. Uep., new series, 
vol. IV, for lSS8-'89. pp. :^8-40 E.) 

The observations of the eskers of liird's hill and the Pinnacle hills at 
Uocln'Ster, N. Y. (Proc, Rochester .\cad. of Science, vol. ii. pp. 181-200, 
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Jrii., 1893), with my other and earlier studies of ♦.'sknrs in New Hamp- 
shire and other parts of XewKnfjIand and in Ijon^r Ishind, convince me 
that these remarkable ridges of modified drift were, in all the areas 
which I have studied, derived chiefly from englacial drift which had 
become superglacial, as on the Malaspina ice-sheet in Alaska, and that 
they were deposited in the canon-like lower courses of suix»rplacial riv- 
ers. This indicates that the en^lacial drift, as shown by articles in the 
Am. Geologist for I)ecenW>er, 1891, and December, 1892. and July, 1893, 
was of considerable amount in the lower part, inirhaps for a fourth of 
the whole thickness, of the ice-sheet. Warrkn Upham. 

Nor. mnh, 189Ji. 

Ax BAULY Observation' bearing on the History of the Great 
Lakes. The reading of Dr. J. W. S[x»ncer's ''Review of the History of 
the Great Lakes," in the American Geologist for November, recalled 
un observation made in the last centurv bv Alexander Henrv. He was 
an English fur-trader, and in carrying on his business with the Indians 
journeyed from Montreal to Michilimackinac in VS\. The route taken 
was the Ottawa and Mattaw^a riv<?rs, lake Nipissing and its outlet, 
French river, to Georgian bay and lake Huron. An account of his trav- 
els was published in 1809. The following extract from it shows that he 
recognized the former presence of waters at adifl'erent level along what 
is now regarded as for a time an outlet of the three upix'r lakes: 

•'Leaving the Indians, we proceeded t^) the mouth of the lake [Nii)is- 
sing] at which is the carrying-place of La Chaudidre Kran<^>aise, a name 
imrtof which it has obtained from the holes in the rock over which we 
passed; and which holes, b«Mng of the kind which is known to be formed 
by water, with the assistance of |)ebbles, demonstrate that it has not 
always been dry, as at presi^nt it is; but the phenomenon is not peculiar 
to this spot, the same being observable at almost every carrying-place 
on the Outaouais [Ottawa]. At the hight of a hundred feet above the 
river, I commonly found jKibbles, worn into a round form, like thos«* 
upon the beach below. Everywhere the water ap{)ears to have subsided 
from its ancient levels; and imagination may anticipate an era at which 
even the banksof Newfoundland will bt* left bare."* E. .1. Hill. 

Vhicagn, Nor. J4, 1S94. 
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The GEoLcxiKWL Society of America will meet at Baltimore 
Thursday, Dec. 27, the assembly being in the geological labo- 
ratory of Johns Hopkins University. It is expected that 
Pres. D. ('. (rilnian will welcome the society, and that Prof. 
W. H. (lark will read a memorial of Dr. George H. Williams. 

♦Travels and Adventures in Canada and the Indian Territories, between the years 
1761 and i77'>. By Alexander Henry, Esq. New York, 1809. p. 31. 
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Mr. E. H. Lonsdale, recently of the Iowa Geological Sur- 
vey, has resigned to accept a position on the Missouri survey. 

Mr. C. D. Walcott, director of the U. S. Geological Survey, 
has recently made a western tour to inspect its work. 

Prof. S. F. Emmons is to have general charge of the work of 
the U. S. Geol. Survey in the Rocky mountains region. 

Prof. G. F. Becker, who has made a reconnaissance of the 
southern Appalachian gold-fields during the past summer, 
will specially examine, with Mr. H. B. C. Nitze of the North 
Carolina Geological Survey, the principal mines in the central 
southern part of that state.' 

William Topley, F. R. S., long engaged on the Geological 
Survey of England, died Sept. 30th. 

A SPECIES OF Oldham i'a, closely related to O. antiqua of the 
Cambrian rocks in Ireland, has been collected by T. Nelson 
Dale at several localities in a belt of reddish shales west of 
the Renssalaer plateau, near Troy, N. Y. It is described by 
C. D. Walcott under the name Oldhamia {Murchisonites) oc- 
cidens^ in the Proc. Nat. Museum, vol. xvii, pp. 313-815, 1894; 
and the formation is regarded as of Upper Cambrian or 
Lower Ordovician age. 

The GEOLOGY OF Denver and its vicinity is well summarized 
in a popular address, of 36 pages, by George L. Cannon, Jr., 
as the retiring president of the Colorado Scientific Society. 
A very remarkable epoch of erosion is shown to have marked 
the transition from the Tertiary to the Quaternary era, re- 
moving 1,000 to 1,500 feet of horizontal strata from the site 
of the city of Denver, followed by an epoch of deposition of 
river drift and loess. 

The New Science Review is a recently launched quarterly 
devoted to the discussion of scientific theories and discover- 
ies. It does not address itself to the specialist, but to the in- 
telligent public at large, and endeavors to present the results 
of recent work and thought in the various lines of natural 
and physical science. Two numbers have already been issued. 
It is conducted by J. M. Stoddart, and is published by the 
Transatlantic Publishing Co., New York (63 Fifth Ave.) and 
London. 

Around the World fills a nook in monthly journalism which 
was before entirely neglected. It is devoted to geography, 
travels, and science. It is not ponderous like Harper's, nor 
prosaic like the Popular Science Monthlj^ nor radical like the 
Arena. It is highly instructive and lightly scientific without 
dilettanteism. Its pages arc scrupulously edited and fault- 
lessly printed, while its elegant illustrations are so profuse 
that from the first page to the last it is a gallery of portraits 
of nature all of which deserve to be bound together and pre- 
served. 
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Amkkican Crinoids. The first hundred pages of Wachsmuth 
and Springer's long expected monograph on American crin- 
oids have left the press. The work has developed greatly 
since first planned and has prolonged the time of its appear- 
ance much beyond the date originally set. The camarate 
rrinoids which form the part now being issued are comprised 
in two large quarto volumes, one of text containing over 600 
pages, and the other of plates nearly 100 in number. The 
latter have been beautifully reproduced by the best of modern 
processes. The work is issued by the Museum of Compara- 
tive Zoology of Cambridge; and th^ edition is limited to 750 
copies. It embodies the results of what is doubtless the fin- 
est piece of paleontological investigation ever undertaken in 
this country; and it may be regarded as a model of modern 
methods. It is the outcome of thirty-five years constant and 
untiring elfort; these two volumes constitute the first half of 
the entire work. When completed it will form one of those 
works which will be the standard of reference for a century 
to come. 

The Stanford University has recently obtained a cast of a 
vertebral column and ribs found fossil in a marine shaly 
sandstone formation of Miocene age, at an altitude of 1,400 
feet above the sea, near Roblar, California. The resemblance 
to man is very remarkable, but Pres. I). S. Jordan, of the 
university, thinks that more probably it was some species of 
sloth. Prof. J. P. Smith states that it might be readily pro- 
nounced a fossil man, if the rock formation were recent. "To 
be sure," he remarks, "a river might have brought the dead 
man, sloth, or whatever it was, t<) the ocean, and the currents 
might have carried it out, but it certainly seems more reason- 
able to suppose some aquatic creature left its imprint there.'* 
— San Francisco .Examiner, Xor. 4, ]St)Jf, 

The (jlacial geology ok Mt. Kenya in eastern Africa, sit- 
uated on the equator, about 150 miles east of the lake Victoria 
Nyanza, is described by Dr. J. W. Gregory in the Quarterly 
Journal of the Geological Society of London (vol. 50, pp. 515- 
530, Nov. 1st, 1S94). The mountain attains a hight of about 
19,500 feet and covers an area of about 700 square miles. The 
existing glaciers, one of which is named in memory of the late 
Prof. Honrv Carvill Lewis, descend to the altitude of 15,300 
feet. Former ghtciation, at so recent a time that the striation 
of boulders and of the bed rock is retained wherever it has 
been protected by a covering of soil, reached 5,500 feet lower, 
or to 9,S()() tVet above the sea. Lake basins, moraines, rounded 
rock Hurfaces, and glacial striie, attest the former envelopment 
of the whole iipp<'r part of Mt. Kenya by an ice-cap, of which 
the j)resent glaciers are puny remnants. The cause of the 
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former greitt extent of ttie glmritTS ixthoiif^ht by Dr. Urenorv 
ti) liuvf been « greater altitude of the country including this 
iiHiuntain ; iind he lliinke thut tliin epeirogeniv uplift muy have 
extended westward aeross Afrieit ttt the Caniernons mountains 
and to the mouth of the Congo river, which has a submerged 
continuation of itu viilley to the di'pth of 6,ilOU feet beneath 
the i>eu level. The itl])ine tlora foirnd on the mountains of 
Abyssinia, on Kenya, Kilimii Njitro, and the Cameroon^, fur- 
nioheH additional evidence thut during a late genlofxie epoch 
this extenHive continentul urea una u much higher plateau 
than now, having consequently a cooler and moister eliiuate, 
u'ith a eontinuoiis Hora similar to that which now siirvivex 
only upon the mountains. 

Natiunai. Academv ok Scikscks. The following papers 
were read at the Autumn meeting, Oct. 30.81 i.ndNov. 1, 1HH4. 
at New liuven : An indirect experimentni Determination of 
the Energ>- of Obscure Heat, William A. l^igers ; Deterniina- 
ti()n of the Krrorf of the Cirelew of an electrotype copy of 
Tycho Braho's Altitude Azimuth instrument now in possession 
ot'the Smithsonian Institution, William A. Hogers; TheWinne- 
bago County, Iowa, Meteorites, and the Meteor, Hubert A. 
Newton: Literal Expression for the Motion of the Moon's 
Perigee, George W. Hill; Atmospheric Duat and Aigueous 
Precipitation in Arctic Begions, William H. iirewer; Further 
Researches on the Polar Motion, Seth C. Chandler: The Re- 
lation of (Jravity to Continental Elevation, Thomas (.■. Men- 
denhall; The Legal Units of Electrical Measure, Thomas C. 
Mendeuhall ; On derived Equations in Optics, Charles S. Hust- 
ings ; On n method of eliminating Secondary Disperson, using 
ordinary silicate Glasses only, Charles S, Hastings; The 
('hemical Nature of Diastase, Thomas B.Osborne; Some 
Features in the Development of Brachiopods, Charles E. 
Beeeher; On the Presence of Devonian Fossils in Strata of 
Carboniferous Age, Henry S. Williams: On the inHueuee of 
Insolation upon Culture Media, and of Desiccation upon the 
Vitality of the Bacillus of Typhoid, of the Colon Bacillus, and 
of the Staphylococcus aureus, John S. Billings; Report on 
Photographing Meteors, William L. Elkin: Biographical Me- 
^aoir of !■•. \'. llriy<l<Ti, ( hiirlps A. Whit« ; Geographical and 
'"■Rdiii.viiuiticul hi-tributitiu of the DoepSea Kchinoderms, dis- 
ii.v.-nil nil il](- Aiiierican Coasl., north of Cape Hatteras. AE. 
;rrill; On the elfect of Pressure in broadening Spectral 
'uJUioheison: Remarks upon the progress of work 
^hAnk of the Uracil iopoda, James Hall ; Note upon 
i Dietrihiilion of the Dictyospongidie in the 
'Kmiffroiiia Formations, James Hall: Infni- 
~iBiicl«7; On a certain Theorem in Theo- 
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